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Art. 1.— Discoveries in Australia; with an Account of the Coasts 
and Rivers explored and surveyed during the voyage of H. M.S. 
Beagle, in the years 1837, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, by com- 
mand of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Also a 
Narrative of Captain Owen Stanley's Visits to the Islands in 
the Arafira Sea. By J. Lort Stokes, Commander R.N. Lon- 
don: Boone, 1846. 


THE particular object of the expedition before us was to explore 
and survey such portions of the Australian coasts as were wholly 
or partially unknown to Captains Hindley and King. For this 
purpose the Beagle was placed in commission, a 10-gun brig, 
which certainly has effected most marvellous achievements for so 
small a craft. She was consigned in this voyage at first to the 
command of Captain Wickham, with ample instructions, which 
our readers will find at vol. i., p. 6. The directions given by 
our distinguished hydrographer, Captain Beaufort, will be read 
by scientific readers with much satisfaction. Her voyage lasted 
six years, and she left England on June 9th, 1837. Simul- 
taneous with the operations of the Beagle, an inland expedition, 
under the command of Lieutenant Grey, since governor of South 
Australia, proceeded to discover a great river or water inlet, 
which, on the authority of Captain King and Dampier, was 
supposed to exist in Australia. Pursuant to the letter of their 
instructions, they proved first, in common with many others, 
that the rocks, the “‘ Eight Stones,” in the vicinity of Teneriffe, 
have at least no existence in their assigned position. We have 
ourselves seen the wonderful peak of this island, and shall never 
forget the sensation we felt when, after many hours’ sail, at a 
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time that we thought all sight of the island was gone for ever, 
the Great Peak, like the spirit that stopped Vasco de Gama, 
appeared to menace us even then, from its vertical position, with 
the fall of some of its masses through hills of clouds upon our 
heads. It is not improbable, from the immense extent of vol- 
canic action in these places, as seen in the subsidence of the 
Sabrina and Graham Islands, that the “‘ Eight Stones” may have 
existed and sunk again, like many a Delos, down to Ocean, and 
denied the Latonas of the earth the power of their virgin soils. 
From Bahia they passed to the Cape, where they met an old 
acquaintance of the readers of this review, Captain Harris, who 
had been sporting through Southern Africa, and had made an 
advance from the frontier of the Cape Colony to the tropic of 
Capricorn. His adventures, as a wild sportsman, afforded them 
much amusement, and from hence they sailed to Swan River. 
Here Lieutenant Grey, as he has already related in his work, 
quitted them, conceiving that Swan River might possibly not 
supply him with a craft fit for his purposes. The account 
of Western Australia is by no means favourable, though they 
admit that it improved on acquaintance. The Swan River is 
subject to sudden and tremendous floods, which inundate the 
corn lands and sweep all barriers before their fatal progress. The 
soil, however, is rich at Guilford, a township on it, and after 
thirteen years of cropping produces, without manure even, a 
more extensive harvest than the first. The natives are also im- 
proved in character by the admixture with Europeans. The 
following observation of our author’s we have repeatedly verified : 
‘* Like all savages, they are treacherous ; for uncivilized man has 
no abstract respect for truth; and consequently deceit, whether 
spoken or acted, seems no baseness in his eyes.” Our author 
confirms this by a fearful anecdote. 


“‘ A native of the name of Tonquin asked a settler, who lived some 
distance in the interior, permission to spend the night in his kitchen, 
of which that evening another native was also an inmate. It seems 
that some hate, either personal, or the consequences of a quarrel be- 
tween their different tribes, existed in the mind of Tonquin towards 
his hapless fellow-lodger ; and in the night he speared him through 
the heart, and then very quietly laid down to sleep! Of course in 
the morning no little stir took place. Tonquin was accused, but 
stoutly denied the charge. So satisfied, however, was the owner of 
the house of the guilt of the real culprit, that had he not made his 
escape, he would have been executed “ red hand,” as the border war- 
dens used to say, by the man, the sanctity of whose roof-tree he had 
thus profaned. Tonquin afterwards declared that he never slept for 
nearly a fortnight, being dogged from place to place by the footsteps 
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of the avengers of blood. He escaped, however, with his life, though 
worn almost to a shadow by constant anxiety. When I saw him 
some years afterwards, I thought him the finest-looking native I had 
ever seen; but he was apparently, as those who knew him best re- 
ported him to be, insane.” (vol. 1., p. 60.) 


The current superstition connected with the Attua, which we 
pointed out in vol. vi., p. 499, among the New Zealanders, ap- 
pears to prevail in West Australia, since no more effectual taboo 
can exist, or more productive of safety, than to bury their slain 
foes in front of their dwellings. This forms a complete protec- 
tion to the inhabitants within them. 

Our adventurers quitted Swan River on January 4th, and de- 
termined the question that no bank exists fifteen miles to the 
north of Rottennest Island, though they shoaled their water 
from twenty-eight to twenty-four fathoms. We pass the adven- 
tures of our party in Roebuck Bay, named after Dampier’s ship, 
and our readers will do us the favour to circumvallate Australia, 
going northward and eastward from Swan River. Previous to 
quitting this bay, they, however, satisfied their minds on the 
question that no inland communication existed in that direction. 
They were now on the traces of the celebrated Tasman and 
Commodore Baudin. To the details of the former they gave 
that decided preference that most mariners have united in award- 
ing to him; nor does the discrepancy in his description of the 
natives, compared with Captain Stokes’s, surprise us, since pro- 
bably these natives are incessantly changing their locality. The 
following description of our Australian brother is truly terrible. 


‘** The average height of the males may be taken to be from five 
feet five inches to five feet nine inches, though, upon one occasion, 
I saw one who exceeded this height by an inch. They are almost 
black ; in fact, for ordinary description, that word, unqualified by 
the adverb, serves the purpose best. Their limbs are spare and 
light, but the muscle is finely developed in the superior joint of the 
arm, which is probably owing to their constant use of it in throwing 
the spear. Some tribes are entirely naked, while others wear girdles 
of skin and leaves, hardly sufficient, however, to serve any purpose 
of decency, much less of comfort. Their hair is always dark, some- 
times straight, and sometimes curled, and not unfrequently tied up 
behind ; but we saw no instance of a negro or woolly head among 
them. They wear the beard upon the chin, but not upon the upper 
lip, and allow it to grow to such a length as enables them to champ 
and chew it when excited by rage, an action which they accompany 
with spitting it out against the object of their indignation or con- 
tempt. They have very overhanging brows and retreating foreheads, 
large noses, full lips, and wide mouths ; in some cases they want the 
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two fore teeth in the upper jaw, and while, in any one tribe in which 
the custom prevails, it seems to be unanimous, it does not appear to 
be, by any means, universally diffused along the whole north-western 
coast. The unfavourable impression produced by the prevailing 
character of their physiognomy is confirmed, if their phrenological 
conformation is taken into consideration ; and certainly, if the prin- 
ciples of that science are admitted to be true, these savages are wo- 
fully deficient in all the qualities which contribute to man’s moral 
supremacy. Let me in justice add, that while we found them igno- 
rant and incurious to the last degree, they were generally suspicious 
rather than treacherous, and not insensible to such acts of kindness 
as they could comprehend.” (vol. i. p. 88.) 


On this enormous extent of coast not a proa or canoe was vi- 
sible, and our author considers them wholly unused on the north- 
west coast, though in this he contradicts Tasman. This portion 
of the coast between the Roebuck and the Beagle bays, is thickly 
populated. Our voyagers were now fast approaching Point Swan, 
from which they had to conduct some of their most important 
observations, and they began, consequently, a search for water. 
In the progress of this search they soon found that the natives 
were likely to give them much trouble, and were rather amused 
to perceive the terror of the native guide, whom their instruc- 
tions commanded them to take with them to hold intercourse 
with the natives, and whom they consequently embarked at Swan 
River. This man did not prove so valuable as they expected; 
for, singular to say, the natives did not appear to understand 
him, nor he them. Australia ill rewards the traveller by its 
zoology; but still a new species of kangaroo, guanas, lizards, and 
curious fish enlivened their researches. The ant-hills also rise 
to the immense extent of thirteen feet in height, and seven at 
the base. Having carefully surveyed the coast of Point Cun- 
ningham, they proceeded on the task of exploring a region that 
hitherto no European had trod. Point Torment was, however, 
from the incessant attacks of the musquitoes, the first name the 
discoverers gave to a spot where these insects immediately dis- 
covered them. This mutual recognition was any thing but plea- 
surable. ‘They were literally driven from the shore, and com- 
pelled to take to the boats before these minute but invincible 
assailants. A new river lighted upon them in this direction, 
which they named after Captain Fitzroy. Our author nearly 
lost his life here, being taken out with the water above his 
shoulders, and justly named this part ‘‘ Point Escape.” From 
this direction they immediately proceeded to trace the course of 
the Fitzroy in its larger branch, and after following it for twenty- 
two miles in a S.S.W. direction, were obliged to resign their 
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inquiry, this river, like many other Australian streams, conduct- 
ing but a small way into the interior of that vast country. 
They further penetrated from the coast line ninety miles, but 
were still distant from the centre of Australia 600 miles. 
Palm-trees, eukalypti, banksia, acacias, and a nondescript tree 
somewhat resembling an elm, constituted the Forest Flora. 
On their return by Escape Point, the scene of their former 
immersion, they had the satisfaction of perceiving an enor- 
mous alligator in one of the creeks they had crossed, who 
might, had he been at home, have given them a rough recep- 
tion. They reached the ship on March 14th, and found their 
companions had not been idle, but had explored the opening on 
the N.E. side of Point Torment, and discovered a great bay ten 
miles in extent, with an inlet about three miles deep, which Cap- 
tain Wickham named, after his adventurous officer, ‘* Stokes’s 
Bay.” In their researches in this direction they lighted on a 
vine hitherto perfectly unknown; and though Captain Stokes 
could not succeed in bringing living specimens of it to England, 
he was successful both at Swan River and Sydney, if we under- 
stand him right. All efforts to find a passage to the interior 
were unsuccessful. While the island was receiving a careful 
inspection from other portions of the expedition, our author 
started to survey the eastern portion of King’s Sound. His re- 
searches were soon rewarded by the discovery of a deep bay, 
affording sufficient anchorage for a fleet; a stream of fresh water 
descended into it in bright cascade. They proceeded to follow 
an inlet which lay open to them, where the tide ran with great 
rapidity, and on climbing the heights after mooring, found an 
archipelago, consisting in one portion only of nearly eighty islands. 
Steering N.N.E., and crossing two deep bays, no opening on the 
coast of this land-locked region rewarded their enterprise, though 
they fondly anticipated one before reaching Collier Bay. The 
conduct of one of the savages whom they met, manifested both 
the kindness and politeness of civilized existence. The wig- 
wams in this direction bore marks of recent habitation, and a 
raft they discovered did great credit to native ingenuity. On 
their return to the ship, from which they had been absent six 
days, they had at least the gratification of filling up satisfac- 
torily the gap existing over this portion of the charts of the 
north-west coast. Captain Wickham made across the sound for 
their old anchorage at Port Cunningham, where they remained 
three days. They began now to look out with some anxiety for 
the result of their arrival at Port George the Fourth, since they 
expected to receive there some intelligence as to their friends 
Grey and Lushington, who, when they separated from them at 
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the Cape, intended to land at Hanover Bay, establish there a 
depét for stores, and to proceed into the interior. Captain 
Stokes never thought highly of this proposed point of starting, 
and we think results proved his judgment sound. ‘They left 
Point Cunningham on April 3rd, and worked through Sunday 
Strait. After some days’ sailing, in which they had reached 
the point where a probability existed of the discovery of Lieu- 
tenant Grey’s party, our author obtained permission to take the 
boats‘ to survey Collier Bay, which he trusted would furnish 
some access to the interior. A wound in the foot had not 
daunted his ardour for discovery, and he proceeded with two 
others only. The results from this expedition, though deter- 
mining many important points, and the discovery of possibly 
another branch of the Glenelg, in an eight days’ absence from 
the ship, did not enable them to penetrate deep by any inlet into 
the interior. On their return to the ship, to their great joy they 
found Lieutenant Grey had already arrived, but badly wound- 
ed, half starved, and extremely ill. The Glenelg, however, had 
rewarded the perseverance of his party, and they soon found, by 
comparing notes, that they had seen a portion of the same land. 
This expedition had only penetrated sixty miles into the interior ; 
and though the Glenelg would probably not have been discover- 
ed, we agree with our author, that the Fitzroy would have given 
them a better access, and a less dangerous one, to the interior of 
this enormous continent. Lieutenant Grey had, however, evi- 
dently been among a more civilized class of the natives. Curious 
figures, images, and drawings, had been seen by him, which some- 
what redeem the Australian, if his own, from the imputation of 
being little better than a kangaroo. The vessel from which 
Lieutenant Grey had disembarked, the Lynher, had given up 
the expedition for lost, even when the guns of the Beagle an- 
nounced their arrival to look for them. ‘Twelve weeks wander- 
ing in the interior had produced sad effects on the party. Lieu- 
tenant Grey was most anxious to know if they had discovered 
the mouth of the Glenelg, but of this they assured him they had 
found no trace from Port George the Fourth to the bottom of 
Collier Bay, with the possible exception already noticed. This 
portion of their instructions being completed, they proceeded to 
quit Port George the Fourth, to return to Swan River. Lieu- 
tenant Grey and his party proceeded in the Lynher to the Mau- 
ritius. We pass the visits of our adventurers, after quitting 
Swan River, to Tasmania and Sydney, and shall accompany them 
now through Bass Strait, Port Philip, and its vicinity, which 
occupied a large portion of their attention. We proceed next 
with the north-western portion of this extensive survey, on to 
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Port Essington, and our readers will follow on our course, first 
to the north from Sydney and Port Stephen, in order to get a 
right direction to enable them to trace our voyagers. At Break- 
set Spit, in this direction, the Britomart caught a shark twent 
feet long, with the bones of some large animal, probably a bul- 
lock, in the interior. Halifax Bay received a careful survey, 
and the region round about, as well as Cape Upstart. Captain 
King’s researches were carefully verified. The dreadful Torres 
Straits, the scene of so much cannibalism and shipwreck passed, 
our voyagers reached Port Essington, which receives just com- 
mendation as the capital of Northern Australia, 

They quitted Port Essington to survey Melville Island, and to 
ascertain if Clarence Strait was navigable. Their progress here 
was highly satisfactory, and rewarded with the discovery of a 
river, which they named Adelaide, from respect to the Queen 
Dowager. Escape Ciiffs, in this direction, received their appel- 
lation from the fact that Mr. Fitzmaurice, the discoverer of the 
Adelaide, and Mr. Keys went ashore at that point to compare 
the compasses. While thus occupied, a large party of the natives 
appeared on the cliffs about twenty feet above their heads. They 
were evidently evil disposed; but Mr. Fitzmaurice immediately 
commenced dancing and shouting, though in momentary expec 
tation of being transfixed by their spears. His companion fel- 
lowed his example, though he might easily have escaped, a noble 
fellow that well deserves notice. Fortunately a boat reached the 
bay at this moment, and saved their lives by its arrival. The 
boats of discovery proceeded up the Adelaide nearly 80 miles, 
and all except one day’s provision being exhausted, the further 
search was given up. Where they left the river divided into two 
branches, one to the south and another to the east, the latter too 
narrow for the oars, the former blocked up at the point to which 
they had arrived by fallen trees. The river abounded in wild 
fowl, alligators, and fish. It is navigable for fifty miles for ves- 
sels of 400 or 500 tons, and into fresh water, a thing hitherto 
unknown in Australia, Captain Stokes observes. With this 
highly satisfectory intelligence they returned to Port Essington. 
On the 18th of March, 1839, they quitted Port Essington, having 
with them a native named Jack White, for the purpose of facili- 
tating further communication with the natives. While off Timor 
Laut a Malay proa came up to them, from which, singular to 
say, a man, who ultimately turned out to be the humane chief 
who saved the lives of some of our countrymen, tendered them 
papers, that contained written in pencil a rough journal of the 
men who left the unfortunate Charles Eaton, a merchant vessel 
which was wrecked in Torres Straits, in one of her cutters, in 
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which they reached Timor Laut, and thence gained Amboyna in 
a trading proa. Of this unfortunate ship the details have been 
already before the public, and the writer of this was deeply in- 
terested in the question which the singular conduct of Captain 
Carr placed before the public. This unfortunate vessel struck 
on a reef situated at the entrance of Torres Straits. She carried 
away keel and rudder, and the captain announced her as totally 
lost, and gave orders to get the boats ready and furnished with 
provisions to reach Timor. She had four boats, the long boat, two 
cutters, and a small jolly boat. In the largest cutter three men 
left the wreck, and two others joined them by swimming across a 
bar or reef at the risk of their lives. The other boats were 
knocked to pieces and lost. These men, whose conduct on their 
own showing was extremely bad, left the captain and passengers 
to their fate. The passengers were Captain D’Oyly of the Ben- 
gal artillery, his wife and two sons, George and William, an 
English gentleman named Armstrong, and a Bengalee. The 
ship’s crew consisted of twenty-four hands, J. G. Moore, master. 
Horrible to say, all this body of persons, with the exception of 
Ireland, a cabin-boy, and the younger D’Oyly, a child, were 
murdered by the natives. Captain Carr, of the Mangles, al- 
though he heard that two white persons survived the general 
massacre, made no effort to release them in any manner at all 
effectual. No officer ever acted more shamefully than this man 
in such a position, and it is quite a mistake upon the part of 
Captain Stokes to affirm that his report led to the sending out 
vessels by government to save the children who were recovered. 
It was owing to the energetic remonstrances of Mr. Bayley, of 
Stockton, the relation of Mrs. D’Oyly, that any exertions were 
made, slightly aided by the writer of the present article. Cap- 
tain Carr was literally forced before a magistrate to give some 
account of the matter, and the account he did give was any thing 
but creditable to himself, though the magistrate obviously fa- 
voured him from a regard to the highly respectable house that 
employed him. The dreadful straits in which the Charles 
Eaton was wrecked must prove most fatal, since at the time 
of the shipwreck of that vessel, her crew observed another high 
and dry, with her masts standing, and royal yards across, and 
sails set. This proved to be the Flora. In the confusion that 
ensued on the striking of the Charles Eaton the following circum- 
stances took place, and they rest on the authority of the cabin-boy 
Ireland, who was not recovered by Captain Carr, who could have 
rescued him, but by the Jsabella, we believe, sent out by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. After an attempt to lower a boat on the 
quarter had failed, the men in the cutter, whom we have men- 
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tioned, refused to take in six of the crew who swam to them, 
and made off. The master constructed a raft, which he was 
seven days in making. On it, when completed, the master, 
Captain and Mrs. D’Oyly, their two children and nurse, and 
Mr. Armstrong embarked, with two seamen. It would not sup- 
port the weight of more persons, so that most of the crew re- 
mained on board. A second raft was constructed by those 
who remained. In this second raft was the cabin-boy Ireland, 
from whom the whole story is derived. After remaining two 
days and nights upon the slowly drifting raft, they passed an 
island, and saw several more a-head. A canoe came up, contain- 
ing ten or twelve Indians, who approached extending their arms, 
exhibiting friendly signs. They were induced to trust them- 
selves with them in a canoe. They were soon landed on the 
island Boydin, where, horrible to say, they were all massacred 
in their sleep, the result of exhaustion, by the natives. The two 
boys, Ireland and Sexton, now awaited their fate, having seen 
all the others massacred. Ireland struggled with a savage who 
attempted to cut his throat successfully, escaped from him, and 
swam out to sea, but was compelled to return, finding no means 
of escape. The same Indian shot him in the right breast with an 
arrow, and then became quite calm, and gave him food. Sexton, 
in his struggles with another, bit a piece out of the Indian’s arm, 
and succeeded in obtaining his life in a similar manner. Collect- 
ing the heads of all their victims, the Indians proceeded to 
another island, where the women were, which they called Pullan. 
On landing there, Ireland saw two of Captain D’Oyly’s children, 
and the eldest told him that all the passengers on the first raft 
that quitted the vessel, excepting himself and brother, were 
instantly murdered, and that his mother was killed by a blow of 
a club while his little brother was in her arms, but that the child 
was saved by one of the women, who afterwards took care of 
him. The heads, among which were clearly discernible Mrs. 
D’Oyly’s, from her long hair, and the master’s, remarkable for 
its physiognomy, were suspended by a rope to a pole, around 
which the savages danced night and morning. After a time 
the savages parted into two divisions, one, taking Ireland and the 
infant D’Oyiy, embarked in a canoe, and after visiting various 
places, Duppar, the Murray islander, bought them (which Cap- 
tain Carr might more easily have done, and possibly others,) for 
two branches of bananas. From this person the Isabella, we 
believe, recovered them. 

Our enterprising author immediately set about recoveting the 
Eurepean boys, of whom he had heard, but was unsuccessful. 
A daring officer had achieved this matter before him. Mr. Wat- 
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son having learnt, while cruising in the schooner Essington, of 
the existence of some European on the island, enticed one of 
the chiefs on board, and the instant that he had the savage in 
his power, sent word that he would hang or shoot him unless the 
European was produced. Three days and nights did the natives 
refuse, until at length when a rope was placed around the neck 
of the chief, the boy was produced, and when received on board, 
though the chief had escaped, Mr. Watson nobly paid, though 
unconstrained to do so, all he had agreed to give them for the 
release of the European. He proved to be one of the crew of 
the ship Stedcombe, all of whom, except himself and another 
boy who died, were massacred by the natives. The boy Ireland 
detailed to the writer of these lines the fact that the inhabitants 
of Murray Island, and others in these straits, are all cannibals ; 
and when he was asked whether it was from necessity, said No, 
that the island contained every thing, such as turtle, shell-fish, 
&c., necessary to support even luxurious life. Cannibalism is 
then here nothing more than an acmé of barbarism, a foul letch 
of savageness. There appear many Captain Carrs over these 
regions; for this child, Forbes, declared that several Dutchmen 
might have rescued him if they pleased, as Ireland affirmed of 
Captain Carr, even for a hatchet. We suspect, however, that 
the important article of a commerce in tortoiseshell is far more 
valued by many of these worthies than any motive of morality, 
piety, philanthropy, or religion. The removal of a European 
might lead to the possible discontinuance of this in the opinion 
of these shallow men; but if properly managed, it would not in- 
terfere even with their own selfish views. 

After having satisfactorily determined the navigability of Cla- 
rence Strait, which considerably enhanced the value of the dis- 
covery of the Adelaide, and provisioned a boat for four days, 
our author and Mr. Forsyth proceeded to investigate another 
considerable inlet not examined by Captain King. Here also 
they failed to obtain access to the interior, but named it Hope 
Inlet. It is eleven miles distant from Clarence Strait. 

Singular to say, Circumcision is practised even by the natives of 
Australia; and who shall say, with these facts before him, that the 
Australian is not of the same genus, however ruined, originally as 
the Christian. Our readers will pereeive with much pleasure se- 
veral very interesting remarks also on the languages of this vast 
continent at vol. ii., p. 25. But discovery is our cue in this book, 
and certainly most interesting were all the observations made by 
our voyagers at Port Darwin and around the Adelaide river ; 
but we shall now move to the West, where still further discoveries 
awaited them. Anotlier vast opening our voyagers soon per- 
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ceived lay beyond Port Patterson in that direction, and one 
merely touched at by Captain King. A gap on the coast line of 
twenty-eight miles, with a strong tide, raised high their specu- 
lations. As they advanced the coast divided, and a river- 
like opening made its appearance; a noble stream, which was 
named after her present Majesty, the Victoria, rewarded these 
researches. It is considered as of equal importance with the 
Murray ; is at least to this northern portion what that river is 
to the southern. Another smaller stream, the Fitzmaurice, so 
named from its discoverer, exists here. Up the glorious river 
Victoria, her Majesty’s ship Beagle advanced fifty miles, and she 
could have gone seven more, so that this stream was well worthy 
the name it received. The enthusiasm of our author is ad- 
mirably expressed in the following passage :— 


“The expedition, consisting of the two large boats and gig, with 
Captain Wickham, who was to show them the watering-place, left 
the ship early on the morning of the 3lst of October. I was to fol- 
low in one of the whale-boats, and explore the upper parts in com- 
pany with Captain Wickham; and after completing the survey near 
the ship, I was at last fairly off to explore the Victoria with the first 
glimmer of light the morning following, once more to revel in scenes 
where all was new. How amply is the explorer repaid by such sights 
for all his toils! To ascend a hill, and say you are the first civilized 
man that has ever trod on this spot; to gaze around from its summit 
and behold a prospect over which no European eye has ever before 
wandered ; to descry new mountains; to dart your eagle glance down 
unexplored valleys and unvisited glens ; to trace the course of rivers 
whose waters no white man’s boat has ever cleaved, and which tempt 
you onwards into the bosom of unknown lands,—these are the charms 
of an explorer’s life!” (vol. ii. p. 49.) 


An alligator, fifteen feet long, was one of the first prizes 
secured in the Victoria by the heroism of our author. After an 
ascent of seventy-five miles from the ship, Reach Hopeless 
showed the navigable termination of the Victoria by boats. Our 
author, Captain Wickham being too unwell to proceed, headed 
the party to proceed still onwards to follow it by the land. 
This portion of their daring brought them to a native village 
composed of thirteen huts of paper bark, but they saw none 
of the inhabitants. Three women, whom they were prudent 
enough not to notice, furnished further indications of human 
life, as well as two children. It was soon, however, evident that 
they were approaching a thickly populated region. The river 
continued before them in undiminished magnitude, but the 
health of the exploring party soon compelled them to a swift 
return. To add to their troubles in this state of general debili- 
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tation, the natives made their appearance: they were a fine 
manly race, but exhibited no signs of attacking the party. 

Our author brought from Reach Hopeless one of numerous 
specimens of a kind of silk cotton tree. It is as yet undescribed, 
but Sir Joseph Banks met with it in Captain Cook’s voyage. 
They reached the strait without any particular danger from the 
natives; but at Point Pearce our gallant author encountered the 
following sad adventure. He had to take some observations be- 
fore leaving the coast, and while thus occupied, selected a spot 
near the cliffs for that object. We give the rest in his own 
words : — . 


‘“‘On landing, I directed Mr, Tarrant and one of the boat’s crew 
to follow with the rest of the instruments. The walking was very 
bad, the reef being strewed with coral fragments, and interspersed 
with large pools. With my mind fully occupied with what we had 
seen of late, I hurried on without waiting, and reached the observa- 
tion spot, just glancing towards the cliff, which presented nothing to 
the view but the silvery stems of the never-failing gum trees. 

‘‘T had just turned my head round to look after my followers, 
when I was suddenly staggered by a violent and piercing blow about 
the left shoulder; and ere the dart had ceased to quiver in its des- 
tined mark, a loud long yell, such as the savage only can produce, 
told me by whom I had been speared. One glance sufficed to show 
me the cliffs, so lately the abode of silence and solitude, swarming 
with the dusky forms of the natives, now indulging in all the exu- 
berant action with which the Australian testifies his delight. One 
tall bushy-headed fellow led the group, and was evidently my suc- 
cessful assailant. I drew out the spear, which had entered the ca- 
vity of the chest, and retreated with all the swiftness I could com- 
mand, in the hope of reaching those who were coming up from the 
boat, and were then about half way. I fully expected another spear 
while my back was turned; but, fortunately, the savages seemed only 
to think of getting down to the beach to complete their work. 

‘“* Onward I hurried, carrying the spear which I had drawn from 
the wound, and determined if, as I expected, overtaken, to sell my 
life dearly. Each step less steady than the former one, reminded me 
that I was losing blood : but I hurried on, still retaining the chrono- 
meter, and grasping my only weapon of defence. The savage cry 
behind soon told me that my pursuers had found their way to the 
beach: while at every respiration, the air escaping through the orifice 
of the wound, warned me that the strength by which I was stiil en- 
abled to struggle through the deep pools and various other impedi- 
ments in my path, must fail me soon. I had fallen twice, each dis- 
aster being announced by a shout of vindictive triumph from the 
bloodhounds behind. To add to my distress, I now saw with utter 
dismay that Mr. Tarrant and the man with the instruments, uncon- 
scious of the fact that I had been speared, and therefore believing 
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that I could make good my escape, were moving off towards the boat. 
I gave up all hope, and with that rapid glance at the past, which in 
such an hour crowds the whole history of life upon the mind, and 
one brief mental act of supplication, or rather submission, to Him in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death, I prepared for the last 
dread struggle. At that moment the attention of the retreating party 
was aroused by a boat approaching hastily from the ship ; the first 
long, loud, wild shriek of the natives having most providentially 
apprized those on board of our danger, they turned and perceived 
that I was completely exhausted. I spent the last struggling energy 
I possessed to join them. Supported on each side, I had just 
strength to direct them to turn towards our savage enemies, who 
were hurrying on in a long file, shouting and waving their clubs, and 
were now only about thirty yards off. Our turning momentarily 
checked their advance, whilst their force increased. During these 
very few and awfully anxious moments, a party headed by Lieutenant 
Emery hastened over the reef to our support: another moment and 
ours would have been the fate of so many other explorers. The 
hand of the savage almost grasped our throats; we should have 
fallen a sacrifice in the course of discovery, and our bones, left to 
moulder on this distant shore, would have been trodden heedlessly 
under foot by the wandering native.” (vol. ii. p. 107.) 


Such are the evils of the explorer’s life, and such the greet- 
ing of uncivilized man to his brother. Before leaving this por- 
tion of our labours, we think it right to remark that above Reach 
Hopeless the Victoria had a breadth of from three to five miles, 
and this still increased when our author was compelled to quit 
it at Mount Regret. Among the results of this expedition to 
the Victoria, may be numbered a new species of kangaroo, a 
fresh-water tortoise, and several beautiful birds, all additions 
to our natural history. 

Our voyagers having effected these great objects, prepared to 
return to Swan River. Our gallant author long remained a 
great sufferer from his wound, and will probably always feel it. 
We trust, however, but a slight affection will remain from it. 
Our traveller found Swan River much improved: they were now 
enabled to get their supplies from it, and they next proceeded 
to return to the north-west coast, and to examine on their way 
Houtman’s Abrolhos, a coral group rarely visited, remarkable 
for the loss of two Dutch ships in two succeeding centuries, and 
of which place next to nothing was known. Here, on their ar- 
rival, they found the remains of a large vessel, (supposing this 
to be Commodore Pelsart’s ship). Our adventurers named a 
mass of islands “‘ Pelsart Group.” The Abrolhos furnished them 
with an opportunity of observing closely the habits of the Mar- 
supial animals. ‘These parts abound in a peculiar species of the 
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wallaby, and the physiologist will read with great delight the 
observations of Mr. Bynoe on this genus, at p. 157, vol. ii. 
This region presented them with an opportunity of inspecting 
many drawings made by the natives on the smooth surface of the 
rocks. Most of these have already appeared in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Journal, but a plate embracing several is given by our 
author. Their native interpreter proved but of little use to 
them ; like the first, Miago, he was evidently cowed by the fierce 
demeanour of the northern tribes. A new bird, kangaroo, and 
helix shell were found upon Depuch Island in this locality. 
Passing a long sail to the eastward, and a visit to the Dutch 
Resident at Coepang, also to Dampier’s Archipelago, we come to 
Barrow’s Island, where a new kind of kangaroo and wallaby were 
discovered. Here they killed also two iguanos seven feet long. 
The tribute paid by our author to our late venerable Secretary at 
the Admiralty will be read by all with pleasure. We subjoin it: 


* We cannot quit this island without reminding our readers that it 
was named after the distinguished Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
has just retired from office after a period of service of nearly half a 
century, during which time he was the promoter of all geographical 
research, and mainly instrumental in founding a society which is of 
growing importance to Great Britain, and who has established a 
lasting reputation both by his travels and his literary productions.” 
(vol. 11, p. 211.) 


From this direction they again reached their rendezvous at 
Swan River. From hence they proceeded to South Australia. 
The magnitude of Adelaide struck them with immense surprise, 
even after seeing Sydney. Our author considers the instruction 
of the natives in their own tongue an error; and so do we: and 
heartily shall we rejoice when our island knows but one lan- 
guage, and gets rid of Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, as it has 
already done of Cornish. English certainly ought to be the sole 
medium of instruction. From hence they passed to Sydney, 
where Captain Wickham invalided, and our author succeeded to 
the sole command of the Beagle. Lieutenants Emery and Eden 
also left for England, the former not without giving his name 
to undiscovered regions. Lieutenani Gore, an old friend of 
Captain Stokes, joined the Beagle. ‘The Gulf of Carpentaria 
now became the object of their pursuit. This scene of the 
achievements of Flinders was gratefully remembered by the 
party, and the same tree that bears the name of his ship, the 
Investigator, is also marked with her consvrt’s in discovery, the 
Beagle. Here a river, and they had previously determined to 
name the first discovered after the first navigator of these re- 
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gions, Flinders, met their sight. Thirty miles of it were tra- 
versed by their boats; but a more brilliant discovery yet awaited 
them. Mr. Fitzmaurice had reported so favourably of an open- 
ing bearing W. by S. fifteen miles from the ship, that they pro- 
ceeded thither to investigate it, and a noble stream, which they 
named the Albert, to their great delight, was soon discovered, 
and of extreme beauty, as Lieutenant Gore’s exquisite sketch of 
it, given in the work, indicates. It was followed up fifty miles 
in boats from the entrance. The land party proceeded a few 
miles further, and the Albert flowed on undiminished in volume 
of water, when our enthusiastic author quitted it. Certainly 
this point, from which, by the aid of camels, the centre of the 
continent may be now reached, being only 400 miles distant, as 
our author justly remarks, appears the fittest for exploration 
into the interior. Nor was the discovery of the Albert all that 
was achieved: 200 miles of the Gulf of Carpentaria were mi- 
nutely examined by the boats of the Beagle, and twenty-six 
inlets, only two of which proved to be rivers, inspected. After 
this they reached the Victoria settlement, where Captain Stanley 
communicated to Captain Stokes his cruise in the Arafira Sea, 
which is published in the work. We shall, however, pass this, 
and proceed on with the fortunes of the Beagle. Port Essington 
had wonderfully improved in external appearance since their first 
visit two years ago. The Australians are supposed to be greatly 
destitute of feeling. The following tale of a native mother would 
show the contrary :—- 


‘The reader will remember the native named Alligator, whom I 
have mentioned on a previous visit to Port Essington. I witnessed 
in his family an instance of affection for a departed child, which, 
though it exhibited itself in this peculiar manner, was extremely 
touching. The wife had treasured up the bones of the little one, and 
constantly carried them about with her, not as a memento mori, but 
as an object whereon to expend her tenderest emotions, whenever 
they swelled within her breast. At such times she would put toge- 
ther these bones with a rapidity that supposed wonderful knowledge 
of osteology, and set them up that she might weep over them. Per- 
haps in her imagination, as she performed this melancholy rite, the 
ghastly framework before her became indued with the comely form 
of infancy ; bright eyes once more sparkled in those hollow cells, and 
a smile of ineffable delight hung where, in reality, was nought but the 
hideous grin of death.” (vol. i. p. 355.) 


We fully agree in the estimate of the importance of this set- 
tlement by our author. Its geographical position, and its being 
the only good harbour on the north coast, must prove of great 
ultimate utility. Watering at Port Essington and Fort Concor- 
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dia, they proceeded to investigate a remarkable indentation south 
of Roebuck Bay. Nothing very material occurred over this 
cruise, and our navigators went on to Swan River. On this 
occasion our author revisited by land the new settlement of 
Australind, formed by Mr. Clifton, whom he deepiy regretted 
to find abandoned by those who sent him out. After rectifying 
also on the spot a few points in Captain Grey’s chart in the 
Victoria range, they sailed for the new settlement of Leschen- 
hault Inlet, or Australind in reality, since Mr. Clifton wisely 
abandoned the projected site for his colony. They again touched 
at Port George’s Sound and South Australia, to confirm their 
meridian distances, and found their old friend Lieutenant Grey 
governor in this latter place. Our zealous author rode in one 
day ninety miles on horseback into the interior. After this they 
passed to Portland, where the settlement of Mr. Henty excited 
unmixed admiration, having already risen into a place of great 
importance. Having still before them the survey of Bass Strait, 
which lies between Tasmania and the continent of New Holland, 
they proceeded to Hobarton. The old Polar navigator, Sir 
John Franklin, fully sympathized with the views of his fellow- 
explorers, aided them to the utmost, and placed the Vansittart, 
the colonial cutter, at their service for the survey, while the 
Beagle proceeded to Sydney for stores. When the Beagle 
reached Sydney, the projected expedition into the interior occu- 
pied the public attention. Our author pressed strongly the at- 
tempt by the Albert with camels, which might be procured at 
Cutch. Captain Sturt’s expedition, we regret to say, holds out 
small hope of any thing but a central desert ; each settlement, 
however, we presume, will press these exploring parties from 
itself, with the view of ascertaining the circumstances of greatest 
local importance to them,—the character of the country in their 
own vicinity. On the return of the Beagle, our author seized 
the opportunity of entering Twofold Bay, to survey the country 
around Cape Howe. ‘This portion of the coast they found laid 
down ten miles to the east of Sydney, and this error continued 
to Purvis Bay. After this they joined their companions in the 
Vansittart at Port Dalrymple. Here the Beagle underwent a 
fresh sheathing. Tasmania will ever remain a debtor for many 
important benefits in the complete survey of her northern side, 
and of Bass Strait, to the Beagle. This being partially effect- 
ed, they returned to Sydney for supplies, which had not arrived 
at the end of their last trip. They found there orders for the 
recall of the Beagle; but our indefatigable wuthor persisted in 
completing his survey before he would allow himself to do more 
than think of home: He did not effect it to the extent he 
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wished, or to the magnitude he desired, but still made a com- 
plete though minute survey. Their recall prevented a projected 
survey of New Guinea, and of further additions to the nomen- 
clature of the earth,—a disappointment which the thoughts even 
of home did not wholly remove. After a return to Sydney, we 
presume for-fresh instructions from the governor, but it is not 
stated, they resumed their labours to the south at Banks’s Strait, 
which separates Tasmania and the islands to the south of Flin- 
ders. This strait is of great importance, as all the trade between 
Hobarton, Launceston, and Port Philip passes through it. 
Afier various adventures at Port Philip, Sydney, and other 
places, our author returns to Swan River, and thence proceeds 
home. The following passage describes the strong contrast of 
the world he had surveyed with the old: 


‘*‘Tts cherries with their stones growing ouiside, its trees which 
shed their bark instead of their leaves, its strange animals, its still 
stranger population, its mushroom cities, and, finally, the fact that 
approach to human habitations is not announced by the barking on 
dogs, but by the barking of trees.” 


We could add many others; but one, that its rivers run into 
the land, and not out of into the sea, our author has trium- 
phantly refuted by the discovery of the Victoria and Albert 
streams. We have to thank Captain Stokes for a most valuable 
work, one that will place his name by the side of Vancouver, 
Tasman, Dampier, and Cook. His promotion has been hardly 
earned; but we are greatly deceived if fresh expeditions will not 
add additional honours, even to the ample harvest he has already 
secured. 
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Art. Il.—Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the 
Natives of a Valley in the Marquesas Islands, or a Peep at 
Polynesian Life. By Herman Melville. London: Murray, 
1846, 


* Sattors,” says Mr. Melville in his Preface, “are the only 
class of men who now-a-days see any thing like stirring adven- 
ture;” and, in truth, the spread of civilization and science have 
gone far to rob the world of romance. The red flag of the 
corsair no longer scares the Mediterranean tourist; the pictu- 
resque bandit of Italy exists more in imagination than in reality ; 
the Black Forest and Hartz Mountains have no longer terrors, 
even for the superstitious. Nor is it only near home that the 
ancient regime has ceased in a great measure to exist. The race 
of Red Indians are becoming rapidly extinct; scalps and toma- 
hawks serve now but to embellish a romance. Railroads and 
manufactories are fast assimilating the Western to the Eastern 
hemisphere ; nor will the Polynesian world be long exempt from 
the effects of the white man’s sway. Already has the revolution 
commenced: already are the mild and indolent islanders begin- 
ning to shrink before the encroachments of the sturdy denizens 
of the North. But a short time, and the mighty change will, in 
all probability, be consummated. The groves of palm and bread- 
fruit will serve as food for the fire of the steam-engine. Peace- 
ful indolence will be succeeded by feverish energy; the inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea Islands will have shared the fate of the 
inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land. At such a crisis, a work 
like that before us must be possessed of peculiar interest,—a 
work in which we are initiated into the mysteries of Polynesian 
life, as it still is, and has remained from time immemorial,—a 
lively and interesting account of a four months’ residence among 
genuine pagans and cannibals. 

We purpose to endeavour to give an abstract of its contents, 
short indeed, and unavoidably imperfect, but which may, we 
trust, serve as a recommendation of it to our readers. 

For those whose notions of a voyage are derived from the ex- 
perience of a transatlantic trip, or an overland passage, it would 
be difficult to imagine the insufferable monotony of a South Sea 
whaling expedition. The same boundless prospect of sea and sky 
for months together; the same company daily; the same duties 
to perform; the same unvarying fare,—such, for the last six 
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months, had been the round of occupation on board an American 
whaler. Nota glimpse of land had as yet relieved the monotony ; 
the fresh provisions had long since come to an end,—not a green 
thing was to be seen. 


‘‘ Even the bark that once clung to the wood we use for fuel has 
been gnawed off and devoured by the captain’s pig; and so long ago, 
that the pig himself has been in turn devoured.” 


Trying as must have been so monotonous an existence to the 
low and illiterate, far more so must it have been to one whose 
assertion is superfluous that he had originally moved in a dif- 
ferent sphere of life. Mr. Melville was serving before the mast; 
an escape from his associates was impossible, and we can well 
believe, that by no one was the cry of “ land” heard with more 
rapture than by the author of the pages before us. 

The island of Makaheva is the principal of that group called 
the Marquesas. Its history, up to the time of our author’s ar- 
rival, may be told in very few words. Although first visited by 
Europeans in the year 1595, but few attempts had, up to a re- 
cent period, been made to establish an intercourse with the 
natives. The whole amount of knowledge respecting them had 
been derived from one or two unsuccessful missionaries, and the 
occasional reports of whaling captains, who had touched on their 
coasts when short of provisions. Within the last five or six 
years some attempts at conquest and colonization had been 
made by our Gallic neighbours in the Marquesas; but the sa- 
vage character of the inhabitants, and the natural difficulties 
with which the invaders were compelled to contend, had hitherto 
preserved at least one part of the island from the fate which 
has already fallen upon the milder and more exposed natives of 
Tahiti. 

The tribe which had thus escaped the exterminating effects of 
French civilization was known by the name of Typee, a desig- 
nation which in the Marquesan dialect signifies a lover of hu- 
man flesh. Between the tribe on whom so savage a cognomen 
had been fixed and the inhabitants of the valleys of Makaheva 
and Happars, the other tribes by whom the island is inhabited, a 
determined enmity had from time immemorial existed. 

So desperate and so barbarous was the character acquired by 
the former, that the French had confined their approaches ex- 
clusively to the more peaceful district of Makaheva. A Gallic 
squadron was lying in the harbour of Makaheva in the year 
1842, and it was at that period that the ship, on board of which 
our author was embarked, was approaching the same destination. 
There is something very striking in Mr. Melville’s account of 
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the approach of the vessel to the land of promise. The mild in- 
fluence of the climate spread a “ delightful lazy languor” over 
the ship’s company. We are reminded of the fine passage in 
Tennyson's “ Lotos Eaters :” 


** In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon ; 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 


’ 


‘* Every one,” says our author, ‘ seemed to be under the influence 
of some narcotic. Even the officers aft, whose duty required them 
never to be seated while keeping a deck-watch, vainly endeavoured 
to keep on their pins, and were obliged invariably to compromise the 
matter by leaning up against the bulwarks, and gazing abstractedly 
over the side. Reading was out of the question; take a book in 
your hand, and you were asleep in an instant.” 


A scene, however, well calculated to arouse them from their 
lethargy, awaited our voyagers on their entrance to the bay of 
Makaheva. Six French men-of-war were lying at anchor; a 
hundred soldiers were on shore, and the savage islanders were 
daily astonished by the gorgeous appearance and scientific ma- 
noeuvres of the warriors of the “‘ great nation ;” while the guns 
of four heavy double-banked frigates and three corvettes were 
ostentatiously pointed at ‘a handful of bamboo sheds, sheltered 
in a grove of cocoa-nuts.” Nor were more peaceful excitements 
wanting to our land-sick seamen. The ship, on dropping anchor, 
was surrounded by innumerable canoes, 

Mr. Melville was naturally astonished by not perceiving a sin- 
gle female among the groupes of natives by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He afterwards discovered that, by the operation of a 
singular custom called tafoo, females are rigidly prohibited from 
entering a canoe. ‘‘ Consequently,” says he, ‘‘ whenever a Mar- 
quesan lady voyages by water, she puts in requisition the pad- 
dles of her own fair body.” ‘That such paddles were serviceable 
was speedily made apparent. ‘A shoal of ‘ whinchenies’ (young 
girls) ere long appeared in sight, and Zhe Dolly was fairly cap- 
tured by an army of fair invaders, with light, clear, brown com- 
plexions, delicate features, and inexpressibly graceful figures.” 

With syren attractions such as these,—with a land rich with 
the profuse bounties of nature in sight,—with a lovely and lux- 
urious climate around, and a clear blue sky above, can it be 
wondered at that our author shouid look forward with extreme 
repugnance to an unlimited period of salt junk and stale society? 
that he should be desirous of prolonging his stay among the 
fairy scenes and voluptuous pleasures of this island paradise ? 
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that he should feel an invincible desire to roam at liberty among 
the green groves and deep glens visible from the deck? and that 
he should ultimately determine to desert ? 

To a mind predisposed to such a step, it is not to be supposed 
that a legitimate causa belli would long be wanting. We are not 
disposed to scrutinize too severely the merits of the defence made 
by Mr. Melville for his apparent breach of faith in leaving his 
vessel. Suffice it, that the temptation was strong, the oppor- 
tunity favourable, and that his scheme was carried into effect. 
He appears originally to have intended to have started on his 
adventures in solitude, but circumstances altered his original de- 
termination. A shipmate of the self-given nickname of Toby, 
for his real name he would never divulge, was easily persuaded 
to link his fortunes with those of the spirited young adventurer. 
Toby was a young man “ who evidently, like the author, had 
moved in a different sphere of life.” ‘* He was singularly small 
and slightly made, with great flexibility of limb.” ‘‘ He was a 
strange wayward being, moody, fitful, and melancholy at times, 
almost morose. He had a quick and fiery temper, too, which, 
when thoroughly roused, transported him into a state bordering 
on delirium.” ‘The intention of our wanderers was to leave the 
vessel, and to remain as long as might be agreeable among the 
friendly natives of Makaheva, leaving the island at the first fa- 
vourable opportunity that offered, when they should be satiated. 

The plan once arranged, an opportunity for putting it into 
execution was not long wanting. The watch to which Mr. Mel- 
ville and his companion belonged, were sent ashore for liberty. 
The rainy season was commencing; a heavy tropical shower 
came on as the party landed. They took shelter under a canoe- 
house, where, after chatting awhile, the majority of them fell 
asleep. Taking advantage of a moment so favourable, our ad- 
venturers left the house, and made the best of their way towards 
the mountains by which the bay was encircled. The ascent was 
difficult and perilous, but was at length accomplished. The day 
cleared up as they reached the summit, and a magnificent view 
of the natural amphitheatre before them somewhat rewarded the 
travellers for their exertions. 

‘“* The lovely bay of Makaheva,” says Mr. Melville, ‘‘ dotted here 
and there with the black hulls of the vessels composing the French 
squadron, lay reposing at the base of a circular range of elevations, 
whose verdant sides, perforated with deep glens or diversified with 
smiling valleys, formed altogether the loveliest view I ever beheld ; 
and were I to live a hundred years, I should never forget the feeling 
of admiration which I then experienced.”’ 


At this early period of their peregrinations an unforeseen ob- 
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stacle arose, which seemed for the time fatal to the further car- 
rying out of their project. Relying for their subsistence entirely 
on the fruit-trees with which the lower part of the island is 
covered, they had neglected to provide themselves with any large 
quantity of provisions; and now, for the first time, it became 
apparent that, though the mountains were most picturesquely 
wooded, the palm and bread-fruit trees were entirely confined to 
the lower regions. Their position was indeed one of consider- 
able embarrassment: their united stock of provender amounted 
but to a few handfuls of biscuit. They had also provided them- 
selves with a considerable quantity of calico print, and several 
pounds of tobacco, as presents to the natives. The rain which 
had descended in the morning had amalgamated these incon- 
gruous materials into ‘‘ such a villainous compound,” as to render 
the most important of its ingredients almost unserviceable. 

There appeared to be no alternative but starving or returning 
to the ship; the latter would not sail for ten days, and a descent 
during that period towards the harbour must have been follow- 
ed by speedy recapture. But our heroes were not to be easily 
daunted. ‘They resolved to husband their supplies, and to trust 
to Providence; and determining to fast for the remainder of 
the day, set about searching for a night’s lodging. Two days 
were passed among the hills. The bivouacs to which they 
were driven were sufficiently uncomfortable: the showers to 
which they were exposed were drenching, and a tea-spoonful of 
biscuit, stained with paint and tobacco-juice, was the daily allow- 
ance of each. The captain of the whaler had surely been satis- 
fied, had he been aware of their condition. 

It chanced that, in the course of their wanderings, they came 
unexpectedly on the verge of a precipice, which formed one of 
the boundaries of a rich and fertile valley, of about nine miles in 
length and one in breadth, the gorge of which opened on the sea. 
Rich with every kind of fruit-tree, intersected in all directions by 
“silent cascades,” and evidently inhabited, such a prospect was 
indeed a tantalizing one to almost starving men. Their first im- 
pulse was to endeavour to make their way at once to the valley ; 
but subsequent considerations induced them to defer their pro- 
ject. ‘There was no accessible path visible, by which they could 
descend, and they were ignorant of the tribe of the natives be- 
fore them. Should they prove to be Happars, they knew all 
would be well; they might then look forward to a cordial wel- 
come, and an agreeable realization of their prospect of a pro- 
longed stay among the natives. Should the valley, on the other 
hand, which was equally. probable, turn out to be the country of 
the savage Typeés, the probability seemed so strong of their fur- 
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nishing instead of procuring a meal, that, in spite of the state 
of their supplies, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, in 
spite even of the fever and ague with which Mr. Melville now 
began to be afflicted, our travellers determined to endeavour to 
hold out a little longer. But necessity has no law. <A few days 
more, and their provisions were almost entirely gone. No fruit- 
trees had as yet appeared on the mountains. Mr. Melville began 
to be troubled by lameness, and it was ultimately resolved that, 
come what would, they would endeavour to reach the valley. 
But how was the descent to be accomplished? The valley was 
hemmed in by precipices ‘‘ steep as the sides of a man-of-war, 
and about a hundred times as high.” After some consideration, 
our adventurers determined to follow the windings of a stream, 
which flowed apparently in the direction of the valley. They 
did so; but the difficulties to which they were exposed in their 
expedition were unforeseen and almost insuperable. There were 
precipices to be descended ; there were deep streams to be ford- 
ed. Their exertions were, however, ultimately rewarded with 
success, and after nearly a week of starvation, of toil, and of 
hardship, our travellers at length stood at the head of the valley, 
which had excited their hopes and fears from the surrounding 
precipices. 

The physical obstacles thus surmounted, the all-important 
question of Happar or Typee once more arose. The alternative 
was fearful: “ A frightful death at the hands of the fiercest of 
cannibals, or a kindly reception from a gentler race of savages.” 
Having abated their hunger by the fruits which were now plen- 
tiful, they proceeded on their way, boldly determining to risk 
whatever reception they might meet with. Nor was the crisis 
long deferred; a boy and girl were the first natives they encoun- 
tered. Having with some difficulty established something like 
intercourse with the young savages, they proceeded under their 
guidance to the dwellings of the tribe. 

The vital question was now about to be decided. The scene 
that followed being extremely interesting, and forming an im- 
portant epoch in the story, we give it in Mr. Melville’s own 
words. It was in a large bamboo house that what follows 
took place. 


“‘ Tt was now evening, and by the dim light we could just discern 
the savage countenances around us, gleaming with wild curiosity and 
wonder; the naked forms and tatooed limbs of the brawny warriors, 
with here and there the slighter figures of young girls, all engaged in 
a perfect storm of conversation, of which we were of course the only 
theme; whilst our recent guides were fully occupied in answering the 
innumerable questions which every one put to them, Nothing can 
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exceed the fierce gesticulation of these people when animated in con- 
versation, and on this occasion they gave loose to all their natural 
vivacity, shouting and dancing about in a manner that well nigh 
intimidated us. 

** Close to where we lay, squatting upon their haunches, were some 
eight or ten noble-looking chiefs,—for such they subsequently proved 
to be,—who, more reserved than the rest, regarded us with a fixed 
and stern attention, which not a little discomposed our equanimity. 
One of them in particular, who appeared to be the highest in rank, 
placed himself directly facing me, looking at me with a rigidity of 
aspect under which I absolutely quailed. He never once opened his 
lips, but maintained his severe expression of countenance, without 
turning his face aside for a single moment. Never before had I been 
subjected to so strange and steady a glance; it revealed nothing of 
the mind of the savage, but it appeared to be reading my own. 

‘* After undergoing this scrutiny till I became absolutely nervous, 
with a view of diverting, if possible, and conciliating the good opinion 
of the warrior, I took some tobacco from the bosom of my frock, and 
offered it to him. He quietly rejected the proffered gift, and with- 
out speaking, motioned me to return it to its place. 

‘In my previous intercourse with the natives of Makaheva and 
Tior, I had found that the present of a small piece of tobacco would 
have rendered any of them devoted to my service. Was this act of 
the chief a token of his enmity? Typee or Happar, I asked within 
myself. I started, for at the same moment this identical question 
was asked by the strange being before me. I turned to Toby; the 
flickering light of a native taper showed me his countenance, pale 
with trepidation at this fatal question. 1 paused for a second, and I 
know not by what impulse it was that I answered ‘Typee.’ The 
piece of dusky statuary nodded in approval, and then murmured 
* Morturkee, (good). ‘ Morturkee,’ said I, without further hesitation, 
‘ Typee morturkee.’ 

“* What a transition! The dark figures around us leaped to their 
feet, clapped their hands in transport, and shouted again and again 
the talismanic syllables, the utterance of which appeared to have set- 
tled every thing.” 


Having thus established a friendly understanding with the 
much-dreaded Typees, the hospitality of the latter knew no 
bounds, Speedily were our wayfarers initiated into the myste- 
ries of Polynesian domestic economy. An interchange of names 
took place in the first instance. Mr. Melville, having ascertained 
that the name of his royal entertainer (for such he in reality 
was) was Mehevi, christened himself ‘* Tom,” a designation, 
however, utterly unpronounceable to the natives, who substi- 
tuted the more mellifluous cognomen of “ Tommo,” by which he 
was known during the remainder of his stay among them. Toby 
having also introduced himself, and with more success, the 
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pair were billeted on the family to whose house they had been 
originally conducted, and as the evening closed in, were gradu- 
ally left to solitude, repose, and reflection. 

On the following morning, arrangements were made by the 
sable hosts for the accommodation of their unexpected guests. 
The head of the house, Marhego by name, was a decrepid old 
native of “ gigantic frame, and once possessed of prodigious per- 
sonal powers.” He was completely in his dotage, but was of a 
noble and benevolent nature. His son Kory Kory, an athletic 
young fellow, but as hideous as the operation of tatooing could 
make him, was attached as body servant to the author, who ap- 
pears, indeed, to have come in for the lion’s share of the kind 
offices of the savages. The dingy valet appears to have united 
the capacities of menial, buffoon, and beast of burden; now 
feeding his master with his own hands, now endeavouring to di- 
vert him with clumsy antics, now conveying him on his back to 
the various lions of the island. Mr. Melville also found great 
favour in the eyes of royalty, nor were the charms of love want- 
ing to add to his felicity. It would be unfair to Mr. Melville 
not to allow him to speak for himself on the subject of charms 
which appear completely to have fascinated him. The following 
is his description of the ‘‘ gentle savage of the wild,” Fazawaz: 


‘* Her free, pliant figure was the very perfection of female grace and 
beauty. Her complexion was a rich and mantling olive, and when 
watching the glow upon her cheeks, I could aimost swear that be- 
neath the transparent medium there lurked the bushes of a faint ver- 
milion. The face of this girl was a rounded oval, and each feature 
as perfectly formed as the heart or imagination of man could desire. 
Her full lips, when parted with a smile, disclosed teeth of a dazzling 
whiteness ; and when her rosy mouth opened with a burst of merri- 
ment, they looked like the milk-white seeds of the arli, a fruit of the 
valley, which, when cleft in twain, shows them reposing in rows on 
either side, embedded in the rich and juicy pulp.” 


Charms such as these, when accompanied, as they were in the 
present instance, by “‘ hair of the deepest brown, strange blue 
eyes, and hands soft and delicate as those of any countess,” were 
sufficient to compensate in some measure to our hero for his six 
months’ voyage, his subsequent hardships, and his present doubt- 
ful position. Though in fact prisoners, there was no immediate 
restraint placed upon the motions of our adventurers. Their 
captivity was neither solitary nor accompanied by hard labour, 
and had it not been for their anxiety respecting the ultimate 
intentions of the natives, and for an extraordinary description of 
lameness which Tommo now begun to suffer, their time might 
have passed pleasantly enough. The natives of Polynesia are by 
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by no means celebrated for their medical science. His majesty 
King Mehevi having noticed the swelling on Tommo’s leg, gave 
him the benefit of the professional experience of the court sur- 
geon. This son of Aisculapius, an aged islander, ‘‘ who might 
have been taken for Hippocrates himself,” commenced operations 
forthwith. Seizing upon the diseased limb, “he began,” says 
our author, “ to pinch and hammer it in such a manner, that I 
absolutely roared for pain;” nor did he cease his discipline till 
the patient fainted from excess of agony. Such treatment was 
by no means calculated to improve the malady; nor did the ap- 
plication of herbs dipped in water, nor “ the little confidential 
chat” between the operator and some imaginary demon, with 
which the operation was concluded, go far to remove the painful 
and mysterious disorder. 

Under these circumstances, it was proposed that Toby should 
undertake a pilgrimage to Makaheva, with a view of procuring 
medical assistance from the French squadron. The consent of 
the natives to this arrangement was not procured without diffi- 
culty, and hardly had Toby got beyond the confines of the val- 
ley, when he was set upon by three savages from the Happar 
valley, from whom he was fortunate enough to escape with a 
severe wound on the head. 

It was some days after this unpleasant adventure that the 
whole valley was thrown into confusion by the report that boats 
were approaching the bay. The means by which information 
was conveyed from one end of the valley to the other, though 
simple, showed considerable ingenuity. A succession of men 
were stationed in cocoa-nut trees within call of each other, and 
a few minutes was sufficient to convey intelligence the whole 
length of the valley, nine miles. It was by means of this vocal 
telegraph that the present welcome announcement was made. 

Mr. Melville was naturally anxious to seize so favourable an 
opportunity for making his escape; but his wishes were frus- 
trated by the islanders, who would not permit him to leave the 
house. Toby was more fortunate: the natives readily acceded 
to his request to be allowed to accompany them to the beach. 
Promising to make known the condition of his fellow-captive, 
and to procure relief, he took his departure. Whether the 
ready acquiescence of the natives in his desire was the effect of 
treachery, or whether the opportunity of escaping was too fa- 
vourable to be neglected, it is impossible to determine, but he 
was gone for ever. 

Deprived thus of the company of his fellow-countryman, 
doubtful as to his fate, distrustful of the natives, and suffering 
from daily increasing lameness, a deep despondency came over 
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the prisoner. It appeared as if he was destined to pass the re- 
mainder of his life among the cannibals. In vain did the natives 
endeavour to please and divert him; in vain did the faithful 
Kory Kory ply his uncouth gambols; in vain did the royal 
Mehevi extend his kingly patronage; in vain even did the gen- 
tle Fazawaz endeavour to soothe the wearied spirit of the home- 
sick exile. 

About this time, also, an incident occurred, trivial indeed in 
itself, but sufficient to cast a yet deeper gloom over the spirit and 
prospects of our hero. ‘The joyful announcement of ‘‘ boats” 
was once more made, and, in spite of his lameness, Mr. Melville 
made an attempt to reach the sea-shore. In this object he was 
sternly stopped by the natives, who evinced so decided a repug- 
nance to his leaving them, that he was convinced of the inutility 
of such attempts in future. 

To a spirit of a naturally sanguine and cheerful tempera- 
ment, absolute despair is a feeling almost unknown; and though 
thrown into a state of perfect apathy by the last stroke of for- 
tune, the elastic mind of our hero soon began to recover from 
the shock by which it had been for the time completely pros- 
trated. A sudden cessation of pain was the prelude to greater 
happiness than the author had yet enjoyed in the valley. The 
kindness of the natives was unabated; and now, for the first 
time able to take bodily exercise, Mr. Melville began to roam 
about the valley, and to enjoy, as he had never enjoyed before, 
the mild pleasures of Polynesian life. And thus living among 
the hospitable inhabitants on terms of equality, lounging about 
among the groves of palm and bread-fruit, and floating in a 
canoe on the bosom of a placid lake in the centre of the valley, 
our author had opportunities such as are rarely enjoyed by 
Europeans of making his own observations on the physical 
capabilities and domestic lives of the inhabitants of the country 
in which he had become thus strangely naturalized. Even if 
our limits would admit of such a course, it would be doing 
injustice to Mr. Melville were we to endeavour to give a rapid 
and hasty sketch of scenes and customs, of which an accurate 
and elaborate account may be found in the volumes before us. 
We shall avoid, therefore, entering into detail, allowing Mr. Mel- 
ville to speak entirely for himself on matters of etiquette, small 
ceremonies, and natural productions; and to those desirous of 
amusement or of information on such subjects, we doubt not 
that a perusal of Mr. Melville’s work will afford much gratifica- 
tion. We shall confine ourselves to remarks of a more general 
nature. The natives of the South Seas have ever been pro- 
verbial for indolence of disposition, nor were those among whom 
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Mr. Melville was residing any exception to the general rule. 
Famine among these favoured isles is a thing unknown. Rely- 
ing for subsistence solely on the rich bounties of nature, they 
have never yet found their confidence misplaced. 

The climate is almost perfection. Though not far from the 
equator, it is marvellously free from the usual curses of a tropical 
temperature. The cool sea-breezes preserve it from the extreme 
of heat, and the rainy season, which in less favoured lands con- 
fines the inhabitants to their houses, and proves too often fatal 
to European constitutions, is there but a succession of showers, 
severe indeed while they last, but of short duration, and impart- 
ing a richer dye to the profuse verdure of the islands. Nor are 
the natives, by whom this favoured land is peopled, altogether 
unworthy of their island paradise. Though mild and indolent 
from the fact of labcur being superfluous, they display courage 
and magnanimity far greater than the development of these facul- 
ties exhibited by the natives of Bengal. Though uneducated, and 
as averse to mental as they are to bodily exertion, they show 
far greater aptitude at acquiring information than is evinced by 
the woolly-headed negro, or the brutal though energetic savage 
of the North. 

Such, from the period of the first discovery to the present day, 
have been the leading characteristics of the inhabitants of Ma- 
kaheva; such but a short time ago were the leading character- 
istics of the whole Polynesian world. But alas! the surplus of 
population in a far-distant country has already commenced the 
work of extermination among the dusky children of the South. 
Justice at the same time compels us to admit, that there are vices, 
and those of a nature the most horrible, which are almost pecu- 
liar to the natives of these islands. 

It is the age of paradoxes, and we must not be surprised if 
Mr. Melville, grateful for the almost invariable kindness which 
he received from the natives, should be inclined to pass over far 
too lightly the crimes of which they were occasionally guilty. At 
the same time we cannot but express our surprise that he should 
carry this principle so far as to attempt something like a defence 
of cannibalism; a practice to which he admits that his enter- 
tainers were occasionally addicted. He admits it, indeed, to be 
‘a rather bad trait in their character.” 


‘* But,” says he, “‘ they are only such when they seek to gratify the 
passion of revenge upon their enemies; and I ask whether the mere 
eating of human flesh so very far exceeds in barbarity that custom 
which only a few years since was practised in enlightened England ?— 
a convicted traitor, perhaps a man found guilty of honesty, patriotism, 
and such like heinous crimes, had his head lopped off with a huge 
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axe, his bowels dragged out and thrown into a fire; while his body, 
carved into four quarters, was with his head exposed upon pikes, 


and permitted to rot and fester among the public haunts of men.” 


It is really difficult to know how to reply to such reasoning. 
Arguments which take the form of recrimination are worthless. 
We would only suggest to our author that there are many prac- 
tices which excite the just disgust and horror of all of us, and of 
which it would be difficult to say wherein lies the heinousness as 
far as any one besides the perpetrator is concerned. We have 
never heard it asserted that a dead man is much the worse for 
being eaten, after his spirit has departed. It has always been 
held, on the other hand, that an act of cannibalism is something 
worse than “ rather a bad heart” in the character of its perpe- 
trator, in the same manner that it has never been considered that 
an act of drunkenness is particularly hurtful to our neighbours,— 
though certainly a proof of considerable immorality in the 
drunkard. 

The amount of some crimes must be estimated by the amount 
to which they violate certain feelings, which we have no intention 
of analyzing, and which are implanted in us by nature. At the 
same time we must admit that the cannibalism of the Indians 
was rare, and that, as Mr. Melville once observed to Toby, “a 
more humane, gentlemanly, and amiable set of epicures did not 
probably exist in the Pacific.” 

Their cannibal propensities, indeed, were latent during the 
greater part of Mr. Melville’s stay among them. A skirmish 
took place on the hills with the Happar warriors, but the horrible 
banquet with which such conflicts are usually celebrated did not 
take place, probably for want of material. The reports of four 
musquet shots succeeding each other at very long intervals, and 
a prodigious quantity of shouting, were the only sounds heard by 
Mr. Melville. The Happars were defeated, and the victors re- 
turned with no other loss than a few slight scratches. 

It was while thus luxuriating among the groves and streams of 
the valley, that our author ‘formed the acquaintance of a native 
belonging to another tribe, but who by the operation of the 
taboo, the religious custom before referred to, was in a manner 
considered sacred, and at liberty to go wherever he pleased un- 
molested. Marnoo, for that was his name, was a young man of 
about five-and-twenty years of age, singularly handsome, and 
vastly popular among the Typees; but his demeanour towards 
our author was of a nature somewhat perplexing. For a long 
time after his arrival in the house he appeared utterly uncon- 
scious of Mr. Melville’s existence. He ate, drank, and smoked, 
flirted with the girls, and made a speech to the warriors, the 
effect of which was electric :— 
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‘¢ All at once he rose from the mats where he had been reclining, 
and, still conversing, moved towards me, his eye purposely evading 
mine, and seated himself within less than a yard of me. I had hardly 
recovered from my surprise, when he suddenly turned round, and, 
with a most benignant countenance, extended his right hand grace- 
fully towards me. Of course I accepted the courteous challenge, and 
as soon as our palms met, he bent towards me, and murmured in 


musical accents, ‘How you do? How long you been in this bay? 
You like this bay ?’” 


Overjoyed at once more hearing his native language, our 
hero determined not to lose this opportunity of endeavouring 
to effect his escape. He found, however, that although per- 
fectly willing to enter into conversation, his new friend who, as 
might be surmised, had mixed much with white men, was not 
much disposed to advocate a cause so unpopular as that of the 
liberation of the captive. He at length, however, was induced 
to broach the subject ; but his application was received with such 
a storm of indignation, that Marnoo was at length compelled to 
withdraw in disgrace, and the unfortunate prisoner now became 
fully convinced of the firm determination of the natives to keep 
him in bondage. Under these circumstances he merely resolved 
to ‘‘ make the best of a bad bargain, and to bear up manfully 
against whatever might betide.” For some days a certain 
estrangement took place between Mr. Melville and the natives, 
but friendly intercourse was soon restored, and things went on 
much as they had done before the visit of Marnoo. Excepting 
an occasional skirmish with the Happars, or a rare visit from a 
boat, life in the Typee valley was not much diversified by incident. 
The history of one day is the history of a life. They usually 
rose late, and after bathing in a stream in the vicinity of the 
house, returned to breakfast. A simple meal concluded, as is 
frequently the case in more civilized countries, pipes were in the 
ascendency. The natives, however, are not great smokers; a pipe 
passed round the circle in succession, at which each took a whiff, 
and Mr. Melville tells us that they regarded his systematic smok- 
ing of five or six pipefuls of tobacco in succession, as something 
quite wonderful. The business of the day then commenced, and 
the valley became a scene of busy idleness :— 


*“* Marhego went to the little hut he was for ever building. Tinor 


began to inspect her rolls of tappe, or employed her busy fingers in 
plaiting grass mats. ‘he girls anointed themselves with their fra- 
grant oils, dressed their hair, or looked over their curious finery, and 
compared together their ivory trinkets, fashioned out of boars’ tusks 
or whales’ teeth. T—The young men and warriors produced their spears, 
paddles, canoe-gear, battle-clubs, and war-conchs, and occupied 
themselves in carving all sorts of figures upon them with pointed 
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bits of shell or flint, and adorning them, especially the war-conchs, 
with tassels of braided bark and tufts of human hair. Some, imme- 
diately after eating, threw themselves once more upon the inviting 
mats, and resumed the employment of the previous night, sleeping as 
soundly as if they had not closed their eyes for a week. Others sal- 
lied out into the groves for the purpose of gathering fruit or fibres 
of bark and leaves; the last two being in constant requisition, and 
applied to a hundred uses. A few, perhaps, among the girls would 
step into the woods after flowers, or repair to the stream with small 
calabashes and cocoa-nut shells, in order to polish them by friction 
with a smooth stone in the water. In truth, these innocent people 
seemed to be at no loss for something to occupy their time, and it 
would be no light task to enumerate all their employments, or rather 
pleasures.” 


Light as were the occupations thus described, they were suffi- 
cient to give a zest to the mid-day siesta, which generally lasted 
for an hour and a-half. 

The pipes were then again in requisition, and preparations 
were made for the most important epoch of the day,—the dinner 
hour. Mr. Melville was almost invariably a guest at the “ Ti,” 
(Pakee). Considerable jollification succeeded dinner, which was 
followed by another siesta, supper, and a fresh application to the 
pipe. The business of the day being thus satisfactorily con- 
cluded, that of the night commenced. In short, to quote our 
author’s own words, * Life is to them little else than an often 
interrupted and luxurious nap.” 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to notice much in 
these volumes, which is possessed of great interest; for though 
rather an acute than a profound observer, Mr. Melville has 
brought before us many facts connected with the religious and 
political notions of his entertainers, from which, did our space 
permit, we should be glad to select certain specimens that could 
not fail to amuse and interest our readers. 

There is, however, one custom among the natives so singular, 
and so connected with many parts of the story before us, that we 
cannot altogether pass it over in silence. The Taboo to which 
we have before referred is a sort of prohibitory law, by which 
men and inanimate objects are rendered either partially, or en- 
tirely, sacred. Thus our friend Marnoo was at liberty to go 
wherever he pleased about the island. The same privilege, 
though to a less amount, was extended to our author, who was 
regarded as, to a certain degree, sacred in the valley. The Taboo 
also extends to the Ti, and to canoes in general. We cannot 
compliment the natives on their gallantry. The effect of the 
custom in both these instances was to prohibit females from 
entering a place of worship or a boat. Bread, fruit, and cocoa- 
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nut trees were occasionally placed under Taboo, by the twining 
of a wreath of leaves round their trunks. In that case, not only 
the tree itself, but its fruit, and even the very shadow it cast upon 
the ground was consecrated. Mr. Melville’s pipe was in like 
manner made sacred. As were also “ black hogs, infants to a 
certain age, women in an interesting situation, young men while 
the operation of tatooing their faces was going on, and certain 
parts of the valley during the continuance of a shower.” 

By what power the Taboo was imposed our author could never 
discover, but the prohibition is most strictly and rigidly enforced, 
and appears to be, indeed, the only form of legislation recognised 
on the island. But to return toour story. The painful disorder 
to which our author had been a victim on his first arrival among 
the Typees, broke out once more; and though the kindness of 
the natives was undiminished, a deep feeling of dejection once 
more came over him. Circumstances also occurred, which not a 
little increased his desire to escape. 

The first of these events, though ludicrous, was sufficiently 
annoying. While taking a stroll one morning with the faithful 
Kory Kory, he became unexpectedly a witness of the operation 
of tatooing as performed in Typee. A short slender stick, 
tipped with a shark’s tooth, was the instrument employed. 
The skin being punctured, a mixed liquid was infused into the 
wound, Naturally curious, Mr. Melville approached the ope- 
rator. The operation was excessively painful, and its effects to 
a civilized man’s ideas any thing but comely. What then must 
have been the horror of our author, when the artist perceiving 
him, and “supposing that he had sought him in a professional 
capacity, seized hold of him in a paroxysm of delight, and was 
all eagerness to begin the work.” The prospect of trying the 
effect of his operations on a white man appears, po Mon almost 
to have turned the brain of the Polynesian decorator. In vain 
did Mr. Melville protest, in vain did he intreat, in vain did he 
even endeavour to effect a compromise, and offer his arm to his 
persecutor. The artist was inexorable, and our author was 
obliged, in spite of his lameness, fairly to take to his heels. 
This was but the commencement of a persecution which, to use 
his own words, “‘ made his life a burden to him.” The king 
sided with his tormentors, and he “ began to apprehend that in 
some unlucky hour he should be so disfigured,” as he punningly 
expresses it, ‘‘ he should never more have the face to return to 
his countrymen.” The system of tatooing is, it appears, con- 
nected with their religion, and the natives were desirous of mak- 
ing a convert of him. Events, however, of a more serious nature 
were now about to occur. Mr. Melville had often observed a 
number of packages suspended to a ridge-pole, which was fast- 
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ened to Marhego’s house. The contents of most of them—fruit, 
&c., had frequently been examined in the author's presence, but 
three of them had never as yet been opened before him. It 
chanced one day that, on entering the house, he perceived that 
the packages in question were under examination ; and what was 
his horror on discovering three human heads lying on the floor 
before him! Two of the three were those of natives, but one 
was that of a white man. The haste with which the natives re- 
moved these ghastly objects prevented Mr. Melville from making 
further observations: but he had seen sufficient, and the state of 
mind in which this fearful discovery left him may be well ima- 
gined. If any doubt now remained respecting the cannibal pro- 
pensities of the islanders, it was destined to be speedily dispelled. 
The Happars once more invaded the valley. The chiefs and 
warriors again rushed forth to repel them. The artillery of the 
natives consisted of three old musquets. ‘‘ The voice of battle” 
was much the same as on the previous occasion; but the still- 
ness of the valley was this time broken by at least fifteen different 
reports. The Typees were again victorious, and returned in 
triumph to their homes. But the sequel on this occasion was 
indeed terrible. A tumultuous crowd of islanders was ap- 
proaching,— 

** In the midst of them marched four men, one preceding the other 
at regular intervals of eight or ten feet, with poles of a corresponding 
length extended from shoulder to shoulder, to which were tacked 
with thongs of bark three long narrow bundles, carefully wrapped in 
ample coverings of freshly-plucked palm leaves, tacked together with 
skivers of bamboo. Here and there upon these green winding-sheets 
might be seen stains of blood, while the warriors who carried the 
frightful burdens displayed upon their naked limbs similar san- 
guinary marks.”’ 

Mr. Melville was now sternly ordered to retire to the house, 
which he was not permitted to leave for the remainder of the 
day. On the following morning it was evident that a festival of 
some sort was about to commence. Our hero, though permitted 
on this occasion to go out attended by Kory Kory, was carefully 
kept at a distance from the Ti. The continual sound of drums 
throughout the day filled him with horror, and his suspicion of 
what was going forward gradually amounted almost to certainty. 
The following morning, thinking the feast was apparently con- 
cluded, and seized with a morbid desire to verify his apprehen- 
sions, he requested permission to visit the Ti at mid-day. He 
was perihitted to do so; but nothing was there to indicate the 
frightful ceremony which he supposed to have taken place. The 
chiefs were there, kind and courteous as ever, and every thing 
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appeared as usual. On leaving the building, however, he ob- 
served a description of canoe with a cover over it; he opened the 
lid, and caught a glance of the ‘‘ disordered members of a human 
skeleton, the bones still fresh with moisture, and with particles 
of flesh clinging to them here and there.” Whatever may be 
our author’s theories on the abstract question of cannibalism, he 
was naturally by no means inclined to run a risk of becoming 
a victim to the practice. His desire, therefore, of leaving the 
island got the better of every other feeling, but no means of 
effecting his object appeared practicable. 

While thus tortured in mind and body, a faint hope was sud- 
denly raised in the breast of the captive by the sudden re-appear- 
ance among them of Marnoo. To this friendly savage did he 
once again apply for assistance. A hurried conversation took 
oN and Marnoo appeared willing, but afraid, to aid his project. 

e announced his intention of returning the same day to his 
native valley, Puaarka; and to the prisoner’s intreaty to be per- 
mitted to accompany him, he returned the following reply :— 


‘‘Me no hear you talk any more, By by Kanaka get mad, kill 
you and me too. No; you see he no want you to speak to me at all. 
You see—ah! By by you no mind, you get well; he kill you, eat you, 
hang you head up there, like Happar Kanaka. Now you listen, but 
no talk any more. By by I go; you see way Igo. Ah! then some 
night Kanaka all snore snore (sleep). You run away. You come 
Puaarka, I speak Puaarka Kanaka. He no harm you. At there I 
take you my canoe Nukuncon, and you no run away ship any more.” 


With such a prospect of escape was Mr. Melville compelled 
to content himself; but all attempts to follow out the friendly 
advice were futile. The vigilance even of the sleeping Typees 
was not to be eluded, and the prospect of escape appeared more 
hopeless than ever. But his deliverance was at hand at a mo- 
ment when it was least expected. 

An Australian was in the harbour of Makaheva. She was 
about to sail when, through the means of the friendly Marnoo, 
the captain became aware of the condition of Mr. Melville. A 
native of the name of Karakoa offered to procure his release, if 
provided with suitable articles of traffic. The humane captain 
of the Julia consented, and a boat, manned by a tatooed crew, 
proceeded to the harbour, while the barque lay off and on in the 
neighbourhood, awaiting his arrival. A musquet, some coloured 
cloth, and several bags of powder were the articles offered in ex- 
change. Mr. Melville having heard of the arrival of the boat, 
contrived with great difficulty to reach the shore. The natives 
were still unwilling to part with him,—but we have no space to 
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detail the various obstructions which were thrown in the way of 
his departure. One little incident, however affecting and charac- 
teristic, cannot but be interesting. The natives were engaged 
in a violent dispute respecting him, when old Marhego appeared 
amongst them :— : 

“‘ Never shall I forget,” says he, ‘‘ the benevolent expression of his 
countenance. He placed his arm upon my shoulder, and emphati- 
cally pronounced the only two English words I had taught him, home 
and mother. I at once understood what he meant, and eagerly ex- 
pressed my thanks to him.” 


It was to this division of opinion among the natives that Mr. 
Melville was indebted for his safety. Taking advantage of a 
broil among themselves, he gave one parting embrace to Faz- 
awaz, handed the musket to Kory Kory, the cloth to Marhego, 
and the powder to other natives, and sprang into the boat. 
Some of the natives, rushing into the sea, made an attempt at re- 
capture, but were repelled. Mr. Melville reached the Judia in 
safety, but three months elapsed before he recovered his health. 

In the rapid sketch which we have thus given of Mr. Melville’s 
adventures and ultimate escape, we have, as we before observed, 
been compelled to omit much that we should have been glad to 
have inserted. We have also purposely abstained from touching 
on other passages, which had perhaps, on the whole, better have 
been omitted. We refer to those parts of the work in which the 
whole system of colonization is attacked without discrimination, 
and to the refuted contrasts which are drawn between the bless- 
ings of barbarism and the pernicious effects of civilization. 
There is much apparent reason in many of the inferences drawn 
by our author; but he seems somewhat too much disposed to 
confound together the uses and abuses of the system which he 
reprobates. We are also much inclined to doubt whether it is 
advisable to arrive at very important conclusions from experience 
which though undoubtedly great, is after all but partial. We 
would also suggest, that previous to the summary disposal of 
questions of vast magnitude, it is necessary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with statistics, a branch of the subject before us 
which appears to have been entirely neglected by our author. 
With regard to the literary merits of the work, there can be, we 
apprehend, but one opinion. The style is clear, manly, and 
lively: the yivacity of the author is combined with the refine- 
ment of the gentleman. We can only conclude by once more 
cordially recommending it to our readers, and expressing our 
thanks to the author for the amusement and information which 
we haye derived from its perusal. 





Art. III.—1. The Confessions of a Pretty Woman. By Miss 
Pardoe. 3 vols. London: Colburn, 1846. 


2. Emilia Wyndham. A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Two Old 
Men’s Tales,” and ‘* Mount Sorel.” 3 vols. 1846. 


TueE Confessions of a Pretty Woman! What ideas does the title 
excite; how redolent is it of grace and fashion and careless ois?- 
veté ; what visions of blonde and satins and diamonds, eclipsed 
by that which they are designed to adorn; what suggestions lie 
perdues of flirtations and gaieties all unmixed with gravities, of 
** nods and becks and wreathed smiles ;” what quiet, or perad- 


venture unquiet, scandal might not be looked for in a book with 
such a designation! And now that all these have had their effect, 
and that every body has read the book, we, the serious and ear- 
nest among critics, sit down to analyze and investigate it. 

The most renowned professor of the critical art, the august 
and tremendous Fadladeen, was once pleased to observe, that be- 
fore he gave an opinion upon the poems of Feramorz, ‘ he must 


pass briefly in review all the poems that had ever been written ;” 
and though it may not be necessary to review all previous novels 
before we examine the one before us, yet, as it is a work by no 
means of a common or common-place kind, it may not be useless 
to spend a few moments in considering the principles upon which 
novels are now-a-days written and published. Of all classes of 
literature, that to which they belong is the most extensively 
read; many thousands there are who never read any thing else, 
and if Pollok’s observation be true, 
* A novel is a book 
Three volumed, and once read,” 

it is at all events satisfactory to the novel-makers of our day that 
the book is once read by at least a million of persons. Our age 
is a practical one, and instead of solemnizing our amusements 
and elevating our pleasures into the rank of duties, we reverse 
the medal, we bring down our weightiest obligations to the level 
of recreations; we do our charity at a bazaar, and our patriotism 
at a Polish ball; we give our children “ Joyce’s Scientific Dia- 
logues” instead of ‘‘ Jack the Giant-killer,” and try to persuade 
them that virtue is the finest fun in the world. In exact accord- 
ance with this practice, we are no longer visited with the visita- 
tions of Cleopatra and Cassandra, nor do we wade through the 
ponderous romances of chivalry; but we sip our literary whipped 
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cream in three glasses, and even then are apt to exclaim, with 
one of Mr. D’Israeli’s heroes, 
‘‘ Every thing bores me so!” 

Three volumes, then,— post 8vo.—price one pound eleven shil- 
lings and sixpence, is the Procrustezean standard according to 
which works of fiction are to be compounded ; and in obedience 
to this law, a pretty woman can make her confessions in no other 
shape, and of no other than “ three dimensions.” 

The work before us is not a novel of adventure or intrigue; 
nor is it what is usually considered a novel of character. It con- 
tains no detail of deep and absorbing passion, it offers little or 
no ‘‘ sentiment ;” the delineation of fashionable life is not its ob- 
ject, it does not deal in ridicule of vulgar “ parvenus,” it touches 
not on the field of politics, nor does it meddle with the scandal 
of the ‘‘ beau monde.” ‘There are three volumes but not one 
divorce, and altogether the work stands alone. 

It is this singularity which secures it our attention; all that 
Miss Pardoe puts forth will, we know, be worth reading, for few 
writers are more able to treat well what they think proper to 
treat at all. With unusual powers of description she unites a 
deep and searching spirit; she looks on her subject as a whole, 
and considers the bearing of each part on the rest; she writes, 
too, with a constant regard to the interests of virtue and religion; 
and a work from such a writer, with such a title, may naturally 
be expected to possess more than ordinary attractions. 5; 

Let us here, however, acquit Miss Pardoe at once of being 
guilty of that virtuous common-place,—the writing, premedita- 
tedly, an improving book; she has senior sisters among the 
tuneful Nine who save her that labour: she writes as her spirit 
prompts her, and ought not to be taxed with wilfully thrusting 
down our throats either ethics or theology. If, however, her ob- 
ject had been to exhibit the utter hollowness and heartiessness 
of FASHION, properly so called, its inconsistency with the highest 
qualities and most sacred duties of life, the inadequacy of the 
world to supply solid and enduring happiness, the necessity of 
loftier objects and grander hopes than are thus given us to create 
peace within the heart, she could hardly have adopted means 
better fitted to her object than by simply telling this very story 
in this very way. 

The confessions commence a long while before the beginning, 
for our heroine tells her mother’s tale first, and her own after- 
wards. Her father, an English merchant, marries a Lady Made- 
laine Glenfillan, the daughter of a somewhat dilapidated Scotch 
peer, endowed with great beauty, great talents, and a plentiful 
lack of affection. ‘The conversation between the right honour- 
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able the Earl of Glenfillan and his daughter is very characteristic, 
and we accordingly extract it entire. 

“Tn about ten minutes the Lady Madelaine appeared, followed by 
her Marlborough spaniel, who, with all the confidence of a spoiled 
favourite, intruded himself into the conference. 

‘* There was an expression of tremour and anxiety about the young 
beauty very unusual; and, as she took possession of the chair to 
which the Earl motioned her, she raised her eyes to his face with an 
earnestness which bespoke at once curiosity and alarm. 

“You will never believe, Madelaine,’ commenced Lord Glenfil- 
lan, ‘ that I have requested your presence here on such a subject as 
the refusal of a commoner to form an alliance with my family.’ 

‘‘ The cheeks and forehead of the lady grew suddenly crimson, and 
her eyes flashed; but she did not utter a syllable. 

“ ¢T see how sensibly—how deeply—you feel this affront,’ pursued 
her father, ‘ for which you must have been as unprepared as I myself 
was; but high birth and noble blood are now at a discount in this 
country,—gold is the great principle with all ranks. Yet I cannot 
avoid thinking that, after the extreme step which I took in mooting 
the subject, when I was decidedly the condescending party, Mr. Til- 
den should have been less abrupt in his negative.’ 

‘* «Surely, my dear father—surely, my lord,’ said the Lady Made- 
laine, in a tone of offended dignity, ‘ you did not offer your daugh- 
ter’s hand to Mr. Tilden !’ 

“« * Certainly not—decidedly not’ was the sententious answer. 
‘ Your delicacy alone makes you jump to such a conclusion. I flatter 
myself that I conducted the affair in a manner at once dignified and 
diplomatic ; and, for a considerable time, I had every reason to con- 
clude that Mr. Tilden was transported with gratitude and happiness. 
But—in short—can you not imagine how the eguivogue arose ?— 
pire not guess in what his rejection of Lady Flora’s hand origi- 
nated ?’ 

“* His fair daughter had suddenly become singularly interested in 
disentangling two curls of one of the long and lustrous ears of her 
little favourite, and she did not immediately reply. 

** ¢ That Mr. Tilden had become strongly attached to some member 
of my family was evident,’ continued the Earl; ‘ and I accordingly 
never entertained a doubt that my project for the establishment of 
your sister had fully succeeded. I could not suppose that he had 
become enamoured of Miss Margery Macspleuchan’—here his lord- 
ship smiled at the facetiousness of his own conceit—‘ and I would 
not think that he had raised his eyes and his hopes to yourself,’—and 
here he fixed a long and scrutinizing look upon the young lady; 
‘there was, consequently, no other method of accounting for what I 
saw, and I acted upon that very rational conclusion. I was wrong, 
however, my love—wrong in all my premises, save the first. Mr. 
Tilden has, indeed, become attached—powerfully attached—to a mem- 
ber of my family; but, I fear, hopelessly.’ 
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** “You fear, my lord !’ exclaimed the young lady, suddenly look- 
ing up with a flash of her natural haughtiness. At that moment she 
entirely lost sight of the interesting and refined companion, and saw 
only the plebeian in her noble father’s guest. 

“¢T used the word advisedly, my dear Madelaine. You well know 
how highly I estimate our proud and ancient blood, as well as your 
own excelling loveliness and merit; but I have already hinted to you, 
that for a time our conversation was carried on in mutual misunder- 
standing. I, very naturally, thought only of your sister; Mr. Tilden, 
full of his own feelings, thought only of yourself; and thus we dis- 
cussed the affair without either having named the person of whom he 
spoke, until, in allusion to the settlement which he proposed to make 
upon his wife, Mr. Tilden mentioned the Lady Madelaine Glenfillan. 
You may imagine my astonishment!’ 

*«<« And is it really possible, my lord,’ asked the lady, with the 
pretty scorn of a spoiled beauty, ‘ that, having so long made the ac- 
quaintance of this proud commoner, you should have conceived it 
probable that he would become the husband of Lady Flora ?’ 

***T did indeed commit that extravagance,’ said the Earl, some- 
what offended by the tone in which the question was put; ‘ nor do I 
consider it so extreme as it may appear to yourself. Mr, Tilden is 
no longer a boy, therefore the age of your sister was by no means a 
fair objection. In other respects, the one precisely possesses what 
the other needs; for Tilden requires only connection to command 
every good which this world can offer.’ 

*¢ * You would not include the Macspleuchan physiognomy in this 
list of advantages, I trust, my dear father,’ laughed the lady; ‘I 
thought that you ‘ had suffered persecution, and learnt mercy !’ 

‘“The Earl could not resist the contagion of her saucy mirth: he 
smiled without any symptom of displeasure ; and the more cordially, 
that his lovely daughter appeared by no means so much shocked at 
the presumption of my father as he had anticipated. 

““¢Tmagine my delight,’ he pursued after a momentary pause, 
‘when I heard, as I supposed, a settlement of ten thousand pounds 
a-year made upon Lady Flora—” 

** «T can well understand it,’ said the beauty quietly. 

“« «Ten thousand a-year,’ repeated his lordship complacently, ‘ up- 
on a wife whose entire fortune consists of precisely half that amount. 
Nor, evidently, was this all which Mr. Tilden was about to propose, 
when, in my astonishment at his mention of your own name, I inter- 
rupted him. The offer was certainly most princely.’ 

“He paused, not altogether certain how far he might proceed with 
safety upon this new tack—but he paused in vain; for Lady Made- 
laine appeared resolved not to come ‘to the rescue.’ Why was she 
thus silent? We can only say, with the German proverb, Das Herz 
ligt nicht. 

‘“« ¢ What a splendid figure might be made by a woman of fashion 
and beauty upon an unencumbered ten thousand a-year !’ once more 
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declaimed his lordship. ‘I must again repeat, that the offer was 
princely.’ 

*“« «And intended for myself, if I have understood you rightly, my 
lord,’ said Lady Madelaine. ‘It almost makes me smile, when I re- 
member the marvellous projects of my poor aunt in my favour, that 
the first suitor who has seriously pretended to my hand should be a 
commoner, and one, moreover, who has been contaminated by com- 
merce; and that I should say—knowing myself as I do—that I pray 
you not to precipitate this matter. Of course Mr. Tilden leaves the 
Castle at once.’ 

** ¢Such was his intention,’ said the Earl, who could scarcely con- 
ceal his astonishment at the words and bearing of his daughter ; 
‘ but, in compliance with my request, he has consented to remain for 
a couple of days longer.’ 

** ¢ With any hope of succeeding in his suit ?’ asked the lady with 
a very peculiar expression. 

** * Without the slightest,’ replied the Earl; ‘and very reluctantly ; 
but I asked it as a favour, to prevent the possibility of remark among 
the household.’ 

** * You have acted wisely, my dear father, as you ever do,’ said 
Lady Madelaine; and she removed the spaniel from her lap, and drew 
her chair directly opposite to that of the Earl, sweeping away as she 
did so the piles of papers which occupied the table before her; and 
then she leant her head upon her hand for a time, in an attitude of 
grave thought. ‘That I was not quite unprepared for this event,’ she 
said at length after a considerable pause, upon which his bewildered 
lordship did not attempt to break, ‘I will at once concede. I could 
not mistake the manner of Mr. Tilden, guarded as it has been; nor 
was I blind to the fact that I am not altogether calculated to play re- 
spectably the 7é/e of a nonentity with which your lordship had fa- 
voured me in this domestic drama. Lady Flora has been de ¢iers, 
and not myself. So much for the state of things at home; and now 
I will give you a slight sketch of the reasons which have induced me 
to tolerate the proposal of Mr. Tilden.’ 

‘** As she ceased speaking, she glanced towards the Earl, who re- 
plied only by a silent inclination of the head. ‘I know that I am 
handsome—all the world have so decided, and all the world must be 
right. I know that my family, on both sides, is unexceptionable, 
and in antiquity would do no dishonour to a German court; and I 
am assuredly not of a temperament to consider such advantages as a 
matter of indifference. But these are not the only truths which the 
world has taught me. Iam young in years, but old in experience. 
The tuition of Lady Sinclair was able, and I have learnt somewhat of 
myself. I have been flattered, féted, and followed; but the mention 
of my prospects has always hitherto sufficed to cool the passion 
created by my person. I am haughty and ambitious. Glenfillan is 
to me exile from all the haunts and habits of my early and brilliant 
girlhood. You have considerately warned me that I must not hope 
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to revisit London for several years; and I, in my turn, have asked 
myself what, under existing circumstances, I can hope from another 
4 season, when I am crippled in my resources, and have lost my affec- 
i tionate and skilful chaperone. And now I have perhaps, my lord, 
3 said enough to justify my present apparently capricious conduct with 
regard to Mr. Tilden.’ 

‘**T have listened with as much admiration as surprise,’ exclaimed 
the Earl. ‘I had fallen into a somewhat similar train of reasoning 
while awaiting you. But remember, my dear child, that you are 
still very young, and that you are very beautiful. I will be as frank 
as yourself, and at once admit that this marriage appears to me to be 
singularly desirable. Reflect, nevertheless. You have great advan- 
tages on your side—youth, beauty, and patrician birth. You are 
doing great honour to Mr. Tilden, even by this deliberate considera- 
tion of his proposal.’ 

‘“‘* T am not insensible to the fact, my lord; nor, I have reason to 
believe, will he be so. I do not profess to love Mr. Tilden. The 
thing is impossible under the circumstances ; but I respect his intel- 
' lect, and admire his person. He is, in short, perfectly presentable ; 
and, when you have ascertained that his fortune is as it has been re- 
presented to you by others, I will engage to permit his addresses ;— 
and the rather,’ added her ladyship, with a little of the sententious- 
ness of her father, ‘that, as you did me the honour to confide to 
me, you are at present under some pecuniary engagement to the 
gentleman.’ 

“‘As she ceased speaking, she rose, and having bent her head 
gracefully to the Earl, glided out of the room, 

‘«« And thus it came to pass, gentle reader, that at the end of three 
months my father became the delighted husband of the lovely, the 
young, the highborn Lady Madelaine ; the brilliancy of whose presen- 
tation at court during the ensuing season was the theme of universal 
comment and envy. 

“‘ Lady Madelaine Tilden’s jewels, Lady Madelaine Tilden’s equi- 
pages and town house, her beauty, her rank, and her perfect high- 

breeding, were the ‘lion’ of the day; and when, at the close of the 
spring, she retired with her husband to a magnificent estate in the 
west of England, situated within six miles of the county town, and 
tin the very centre of a fastidious and aristocratic neighbourhood, (a 
purchase made by my father from a bankrupt duke,) she carried away 
with her the hearts of all the men, and the hatred of half the women. 
She felt that she had not lived in vain!” (vol. i. pp. 80-9.) 
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Such a marriage could only result in one way, and the future 
life of the ill-matched pair is depicted in colours equally cold 
and bright. There is a spirit of bitterness and sarcasm running 
through the book which is well expended upon the characters 
it describes, and though we feel that such persons there are, we 
take them not as the rule but the exception. Why Miss Pardoe 
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has chosen to depict them, is another question: they are for the 
most part very hateful, but then we must have the natural his- 
tory of the rattle-snake as well as that of the turtle-dove, and 
Shakspeare, who painted Imogen, painted also Lady Macbeth. 
Under such guidance the “‘ pretty woman” herself was ushered 
into life: her education was attended to as might be expected. 

** At six years old I was provided with a French governess. She 
was a sister of Félicie, who had, like herself, been destined to the 
honours of the dressing-room, but who had not evinced sufficient 
talent to be entrusted with the toilet of a woman of rank, and who 
naturally could not condescend to serve a bourgeoise. 

‘‘ When my mother decided upon this appendage to my individual 
establishment, she named it, as a matter of course, to her attendant, 
who immediately, like an affectionate sister, recommended Mademoi- 
selle Joséphine, who, as she assured her lady, ‘ avoit des talents ex- 
traordinaires pour l éducation/’ Such an assurance from such a 
quarter settled the affair at once; my mother merely stipulating 
that she must ‘look at’ mademoiselle before she was definitively 
engaged ; and as Félicie felt that nothing could be more reasonable, 
her extraordinary talented sister, who was too dull to dress hair and 
‘get up’ point-lace, was immediately summoned ; and being very 
pretty, very graceful, and remarkably well-dressed, was secured at 
once by Lady Madelaine at a high salary, to form my manners and 
direct my mind, 

‘‘Her installation in her new dignities followed within a month ; 
the day-nursery was duly promoted into a school-room; and Mrs. 
Harris, not with the best grace in the world, subsided into vice- 
president.” (vol. i. pp.171, 2.) 

Eveleen, for such was the heroine’s name, had a sister, too, 
whose tale, melancholy and most violent, is intertwined with 
her own. She (the Pretty Woman) marries, by means of a long 
series of miserable manceuvres, a man whom she does not—can- 
not love. She but narrowly escapes the most fatal of falls; and, 
finally, she retires almost to solitude, to mourn over the errors of 
all ill-spent life. 

Such is the substance of these “‘ confessions.” That we do now 
and then find light and lively writing is true; but the general 
tone of the book is mournful in the extreme. A succession of 
joyless pomps—the delineation of a long train of worthless beings 
—the utter absence of all domestic happiness, and the abundance 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, cannot but 
make a gloomy picture; and we lay down the book with a sigh 
that such things should be true, but with the conviction that the 
picture is taken from the life. 

It will be seen that we consider the merits of the work as very 
high, and Miss Pardoe can well afford to hear a little friendly 
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criticism. We find no fault with her choice of a subject; nor do 
we, with some captious writers, object to young persons being re- 
presented as reasoning and reflecting. There are more philoso- 
phers in pinafores than the world supposes, and many grave and 
solemn seniors would gain much could they read the mind of a 
child. Nor do we find reasons for objecting to the title, for they 
are confessions, and she who confesses is a pretty woman; but 
yet we have a fault, and that is the want of contrast. It would 
have been but just to human nature—that poor human nature 
which we make the scape-goat for all our misdoings, as though 
we thereby distributed them among mankind at large, which all 
are so ready to abuse, and so few to reform /—it would have 
been but just to human nature to have had one or two more 
prominent lights,—one or two reliefs from so much darkness and 
such utter depravity. Lady O’Halloran and her daughter-in- 
law are good, but they are not sufficient; there should have 
been some examples of high virtue, of deep devotion, and self- 
sacrifice. The book would have been better and more pleasant ; 
it would have been better because it would have presented a 
truer picture of human life, and more pleasant because more 
hopeful. 

We have said that the book contains some light and lively 
writing ; and weh ave met with few descriptions more exquisitely 
amusing than that of the Lady Flora Glenfillan assuming the 
management of the house at Rooksley. Indeed the whole of 
that very meritorious lady’s history might be taken out and 
printed by itself, as a morceau full of the richest humour and 
the most playful and effective satire. Lady Juliana in “ Mar- 
riage” does not form a more admirable contrast with her High- 
land relations, than does Lady Flora with her polished though 
ill-bred niece. Here is a picture :— 


“In the van stalked a tall, gaunt figure, draped in a cloak of 
woollen plaid ; which chequered horror I was subsequently informed 
was the Glenfillan tartan. There was a head-dress also of some 
nameless material and indescribable form, which was flung off ab- 
ruptly ; and before I could command myself sufficiently to give ut- 
terance to one word of greeting, or had even caught a glimpse of my 
sister, I found myself clasped in two long arms, and hugged so tightly 
to the Glenfillan tartan, that I had not breath even to scream; while 
a shrill voice in a strong Scotch accent, was pouring forth a flood of 
vehement ejaculations. 

“T will not attempt to expatiate on my disgust. This was stringent 
guardianship indeed! The travel-reeking cloak; the hot breath 
that seemed to stagnate upon my forehead; the fearful clutch from 
which I really believed my very bones to be endangered, settled the 
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relative positions of Lady Flora and myself for ever. It was an un- 
accustomed and coarse contact, to which I instinctively felt that I 
could never submit without the deepest repugnance. I was at once 
terrified and disgusted; and when the grasp was at length relaxed, 
and that my tormentor (for such she seemed at the moment) drew 
back, and held me at arms’ length, in order to examine my person at 
her ease, and that I saw the prominent cheek-bones, the sharp nose 
and chin, and the disordered and uncurled masses of grizzled hair, 
which had escaped from beneath what was evidently intended to re- 
present a cap, I involuntarily closed my eyes to shut out the unplea- 
sant object which had forced itself upon me so abruptly.” (vol. i. 
pp. 271, 2. 


The doings of the lady correspond with her external graces. 
We find her lecturing her nieces and scolding her servants, and 
coolly proposing to the housekeeper to discontinue the use of 
wine, or to substitute “Cape,” for what had been previously 
taken in her apartments. The result of these, and similar 
changes in a great and most extravagant household, is of course 
what in Spain they call a‘‘ pronunciamiento,” but what in our more 
homely tongue is denominated “ a rebellion.” Here we have the 
scene drawn with the accuracy and finish of a Hogarth :— 


‘* A servant instantly appeared. 

*«* T wish to speak with Mr. Bottlemore—instantly,’ said the prima- 
donna. 

‘‘ The man bowed, and withdrew; but not before I had detected a 
roguish smile playing about his lips. 

** The precise and polite butler made his appearance within five 
minutes, during which time no word had been spoken in the break- 
fast-room. 

** Lady Flora leaned forward in her chair, and returned his punc- 
tilious salutation with an elongatory motion of her chin. She evi- 
dently felt herself at that moment in a very responsible and dignified 
position. Not another moment was lost. In the same masterly style 
in which she had discussed with poor, discomfited Mrs. Locksley the 
peculiarly agreeable and well-chosen subject of cookery, 


‘ 





all the way 
From soup to fondu and soufflé,’ 


although, to quote once more the same witty poet, the busy lady 


could 








scarcely tell 
A Salmi from a Bechamelle,’ 


and bewildered my mother’s good and clever housekeeper quite as 
much in her turn, by talking of ‘ bannocks,’ and ‘ griddlecakes,’ and 
other delicacies of her Highland table, not omitting the popular ‘ stir- 
about,’ which she had been pre-eminently anxious to introduce into 
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the Rooksley kitchen,—even after the same fashion did she proceed 
to question and to direct staid Mr. Bottlemore, my father’s especial 
favourite. 

*** Nothing but port snd sherry at the upper table, did I under- 
stand your ladyship to say ?’ asked the demure voice, ‘ even in the 
event of guests.’ 

**¢Do I no’ speak plain, sir?’ was the counter-question. 

“¢ Most assuredly, my lady; your ladyship’s voice is very dis- 
tinctly audible; a trifle of difficulty there may be, perhaps, in the 
expression of your ladyship’s meaning occasionally ; but with patience 
and attention on my part, that may, without doubt, be overcome.’ 

**Lady Flora looked delightfully mystified. With all his polite 
placidity of countenance and demeanour, she evidently had a sus- 
picion that Mr. Bottlemore was laughing at her. As for me, I could 
have knighted him on the spot, had I been a sovereign and worn a 
sword. Under my actual circumstances I was obliged to content 
myself by sitting silent, and playing with the poker. 

‘‘ Let her impression have been what it might, however, before she 
next spoke the Great Agitator had made up her mind to pacific mea- 
sures for the moment; and when the sly old man inquired, with a 
profound inclination, whether her ladyship had any further orders 
for him before he withdrew, she put the finishing stroke to her finan- 
cial arrangements by strictly forbidding all wine, of whatever de- 
scription, at the housekeeper’s table. 

‘‘ Bottlemore smiled quietly as he remarked, that perhaps her lady- 
ship was not aware that, in all large establishments, this privilege 
was a matter of course at the tables of the upper servants. 

‘««¢ Then the sooner ye’re all unprivileged the better ;’ angrily ex- 
claimed my mother’s representative; ‘a pack o’ lazy loons that are 
na’ worth your saut! Set ye up, forsooth, with wine! It shan’t be 
done, I say, while I am mistress here. Gude save us a’! wine, in- 
deed! Why, my sister maun be distraught. Ye have my last word, 
Mr. butler—no more wine shall ye have, to sit guzzling o’er below 
there, instead o’ minding to do your business.’ 

“<¢]T fear, my lady, that I must disobey your ladyship’s commands 
on this subject,’ said the placid individual she addressed ; ‘ and not 
only disobey them myself, but also assist Mrs. Locksley and the 
ladies’ maids to do the same. The wine, my lady, is in our agree- 
ments.’ 

‘*‘ Again the dark red spot rose to the forehead of Lady Flora: 
Bottlemore’s last assertion was not to be overruled; yet still, with 
an obstinacy which spoke volumes for her nerve, she determined not 
to be entirely baffled ; and, accordingly, assuming an air of majestic 
authority, which, the subject considered, made her look at the mo- 
ment exceedingly like the superannuated Siddons of a barn-tragedy, 
she thundered out, in a voice which would have made itself audible 
amid the very ‘ fury of the elements,’ 

‘“«¢ Then, sir, ye maun drink Cape!’ 
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‘* Poor Bottlemore! I think I see him once more before me. He, 
whose fastidious master declared him to be the best judge of wine 
with whom he had ever come into contact—never shall I forget his 
look of blank amazement. He was several minutes before he reco- 
vered the shock ; but he had no sooner done so than, in an accent 
of indignation which almost revenged the injured dignity of Rooks- 


ley, he exclaimed boldly,— 
‘«« Tam proud to say, madam, that the cellars of Mr. Tilden, since 


I have had control over them, have never been disgraced by the 
filthy compound it has pleased your ladyship to mention. Mr. Til- 
den, madam, drinks wine, not drugs; and so do all who have the 
honour to belong to him. I regret to seem wanting in respect to 
your ladyship ; but this I solemnly declare, that I will neither be 
art nor part in the purchase of any such poison, nor will I be held 
responsible for any such proceeding.’ 

‘““« Hout, tout, man, gie us nane o’ your din!’ vehemently broke 
in Lady Flora; ‘I’m just deafened wi’ it. Can I no buy the wine 
mysel ?’” (vol. ii. pp. 30-34.) 

We have made these extracts rather to show that Miss Par- 
doe’s powers of description are as well and as vigorously em- 
ployed in the work before us as in any other production of her 
pen, than as forming any part of the Confessions themselves. 
These we regard in a psychological point of view, as forming a 
curious study; and the characters to which we would particularly 
attract the reader’s attention are those of Eveleen (the pretty 
woman), Adela her sister, and Madelaine her mother. Mr. 
Tilden, her father, is a common personage; though both able 
and accomplished, his abilities do not rise high enough to rescue 
him from the reader’s indifference, and though he appears to 
have been sketched from life, it was evidently from printed life. 
Lady Madelaine, on the other hand, has all the peculiarities that 
attach to a living reality. Like those portraits which we know 
to be like without ever having seen the originals—by reason of 
their appealing so powerfully by their intrinsic character to our 
sense of the true,—so the individuality of Lady Madelaine is too 
palpably evident to allow of our doubting her existence. We 
know not whom she may be—we desire not to know it, but we 
feel that she exists. There is before us a full-length picture of a 
moral sceptic, not an wnbeliever, but a disbeliever in the power 
of the affections. She gives herself to a man for whom she has 
no love, though he possessed every loveable quality. She deli- 
berately decides against the exercise of those virtues which alone 
could render her valuable as a woman and a wife; and when she 
becomes a mother, she as deliberately stifles the weak and vague 
whispers of maternal - affection within her,—she sets aside all 
truth as useless, and all love as idle. She establishes a standard 
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of fashion, and to its value, in that denomination, she reduces all 
other advantages and every virtue, and uncompromisingly casts 
aside every thing which could hinder her in the race she is 
resolved to run. 

In that hard and even pressure to which the whole being is 
subjected, passion becomes extinct; and when this takes place 
there is no hope, no possibility, of any regeneration. The leaf 
is cast upon the waters, and, fresh or faded, there is no resting 
place: the tide shall carry it away till its dark destiny be ac- 
complished. Who shall say how many there are whose hearts 
are thus seared, who are no longer capable of receiving impres- 
sions, who have pressed out the very humanity from their nature, 
who have erected what they call ‘the world” into an idol, and 
bow in apathetic submission to the decrees of their iron deity? 
As she has thus successively sacrificed her husband and her chil- 
dren and her friends, so she does at last sacrifice her lover also. 
After he had sought her vainly during her married life, and as 
vainly during her widowhood, she at last persuades him to marry 
her daughter, and manceuvres, in no very creditable way, till this 
most desirable event is happily accomplished, and another un- 
happy being set to run the same race as her mother had done 
before her. To the last Lady Madelaine persists in the same 
way, an infidel in conjugal love, an infidel in maternal affection, 
an infidel in friendship, and practically an infidel in religion. 
She furnishes a melancholy proof that a negation of goodness 
cannot exist without the presence of positive evil, and that to 
an awful extent. 

After her we have her daughter Adela, the sister of the pretty 
woman,—and here there is another psychological picture. In 
this case the affections are not systematically repressed, but they 
are latent for a long period; and when at length they are elicited, 
they are blighted, and by their power and intensity destroy their 
possessor. ‘To conceive a character like this, requires genius of 
a high order; to carry it out and give it the slightest verisimi- 
litude, is a task not to be attempted without rashness. Yet here 
it is done, and done well. Such a person must be highly intel- 
lectual, seeking the lofty and the noble before love can be de- 
veloped, and then loving with an earnestness and intensity which 
colder natures cannot know. Miss Pardoe has wisely chosen, 
therefore, to exile Adela from society, to give her coarse unmen- 
tal associates; and thus, having none around her on whom to 
lavish the deep treasures of her heart, no one to call forth the 
feelings of a daughter, or a sister, or a friend, to concentrate the 
energies of her existence on purely intellectual objects, and to 
lock these within her own breast lest she should be casting pearls 
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before swine. She comes forth from her retirement, measures 
those around her by her own standard of depth and strength, 
and finds them all utterly wanting. A mother and a sister in- 
capable of either inspiring or feeling affection,—friends / equally 
hollow in mind and heart; and when she perceives this her isola- 
tion is rendered complete. After a time love supervenes, and she 
invests the object of her passion with all the attributes of her 
own greatness. He exhibits himself only as an accomplished 
scoundrel, and Adela feels that she has no mission to accomplish, 
and sinks into an early grave. The description of her parting 
with her mother is the finishing touch to the gloomy sketch :— 


**¢ Adela, my dear Adela—’ expostulated the shuddering Lady 
O’ Halloran. 

**¢ Let me speak,’ persisted the dying girl. ‘ Even you, my more 
than mother—if, indeed, the name of mother can imply tenderness, 
and patience, and affection, and self-abnegation—as I have read in 
books that it should do,—even you I can no longer obey. Bear with 
me only for a few hours more, and I shall have done with this world.’ 

“From the moment of my entrance into the death-room I had 
remained concealed from my sister by the curtains of her bed. I 
felt riveted to the earth, and had not courage to advance a step. I 
might, perhaps, after a time, have overcome this emotion; but the 
words to which I listened, and the unearthly tones in which they 
were uttered, rendered me powerless. 

*** You have been at least consistent, madam,’ resumed Adela, so 
soon as she had recovered from a violent spasm which appeared to 
rend her chest; ‘ you have been no fickle spirit, no weak hater! I 
will say nothing of my childhood ; but when that was past, did you 
not wring my heart as never heart was wrung? Did you not thrust 
happiness upon me, and, when I almost clutched it, wrench it away 
with a withering smile, and bid me bear the trial as I might? You 
left me no alternative save an early death, or a life of bitterness and 
humiliation. I have made my choice: it is that which will best suit 
your views and wishes,—I am about to die: but, madam, I die fear- 
lessly, because I know that there is another world for you as well 
as for myself.’ 

‘* As the panting girl paused to take breath, Lady Madelaine sank 
into a chair beside her with a deep groan. 

“«« A world of justice,’ pursued the failing voice, ‘ where the Laza- 
rus of the earth will have the sores of his spirit healed ; where the 
great ones of this life will find their purple and fine linen rent away, 
and their hearts, with all their miserable, petty passions, laid bare. 
That world awaits even you, madam; you, the unloving wife and 
the unnatural mother; you, and the tool of your selfishness,—the 
weak and unstable being who has helped you on in your unholy 
work. May his falsehood be visited upon himself! and may she 
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“Thoroughly exhausted by the efforts which she had made, the 
power of the dying girl abandoned her at once, before she could 
render the remainder of her sentence audible; the few additional 
words which fell from her lips were disjointed and meaningless ; 
and, as she sank back heavily upon the pillow, a frightful spasm 
convulsed her features and distorted her limbs for a few seconds, 
during which I firmly imagined that she had ceased to exist: but it 
was not so. When the terrible paroxysm had passed over, she once 
more opened her eyes; and, as they rested on the form of Lady 
Madelaine, who still retained her attitude of horror-stricken immo- 
bility, an expression of intense hatred passed over her features. 

‘«¢ Let her leave me,’ she gasped out, addressing Lady O’ Halloran ; 
‘let her leave me. I would, at least, die in peace.’ 

“The kind-hearted dowager approached my mother with an ex- 
tended hand. ‘ Let us retire, madam,’ she whispered; ‘ your child 
has need of rest.’ 

‘“* Passively and mutely Lady Madelaine obeyed. She took the 
proffered hand as if to secure its support; and, without once looking 
towards the death-bed, she left the room, in which nothing was audi- 
ble save the low and laboured breathing of her last-born child. I 
followed with a tottering and uncertain step.” (vol. iii. pp. 88-90.) 


Another study is given in “the pretty woman” herself. Her 


intellect is not powerful, and her affections are not intense; but 
though the latter are repressed, as in the case of her mother, 
they are not so by the action of her own energetic will, but by 
external forces acting prejudicially upon her: hence arises an 
incompleteness of character, an uncultivated mind and an uncul- 
tivated heart, both feebly acting against the powerful determi- 
nation of more corrupt and more experienced natures. Here, 
then, is a lesson which thousands may study with profit. Lady 
Madelaine and Adela are rare characters, but Eveleen is com- 
mon to excess. She is the stuff out of which the whole tribe of 
butterflies are made ; and would they see themselves in her, not 
a few might be seriously benefited. It is, indeed, seldom that such 
a concatenation of unhappy influences will be found to operate on 
one person, as do in the case of this “‘ pretty woman;” but it is 
not the less valuable as a psychological study because the case is 
an extreme one. We shall make an extract, to show the mate- 
rials of which it has pleased Miss Pardoe to construct a beauty. 


“IT was disposed to quarrel even with Devereux, because he had 
exhibited more respect for me than I was prepared to exact. It had 
been my misfortune through life to pre-arrange all the actions of 
others in connection with myself, and the consequent result was per- 
petual disappointment. I was even yet too ignorant of human na- 
ture—thanks to my self-confidence, which admitted no lessons save 
those which struck right to the heart, and left their scars behind 
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them—too unsuspicious of its subtlety, to suspect that the coldness 
of which I had condescended to complain was the result of a delicate 
tact on the part of my companion, who, believing himself sure of 
his victory, preferred the smooth diplomacy of a Talleyrand to the 
less temporizing prowess of an Alexander. Devereux was a man of 
feeling and refinement, who sought rather to win me from myself 
than to surprise me into weakness, and he, unfortunately, knew 
enough of my natural temper and disposition, to consider time and 
caution as his best allies.” (vol. ili. pp. 214, 215.) 


The remaining characters do not require the same attention, 
Sir James Dornton is a bad man of fashion, and Lord Otterford 
an indifferent man of fashion, and Colonel Devereux as near an 
approach to a good man as it suited the author to permit; but 
the whole book, able and valuable as it is, is written in a spirit 
any thing but complimentary ; and, instead of winding up with 
a good, pleasant, romantic, and ever-afterwards-happy marriage, 
we have Colonel Devereux faithlessly married to somebody else, 
and the “ pretty woman” sent into retirement, there either to 
** stand in the corner and pout,” or else to amuse her solitude 
by writing these her ‘‘ Confessions;” fortunately for us she 
adopted the latter, and we have seen what kind of book we have 
gotten in consequence. She prefaces her work thus : 


“Let no one imagine, however, that I deem it expedient to offer 
an apology for these my confessions, Far from it. I consider that 
I am doing the world a service by their transcription. My own sex 
may learn better to analyze their feelings and actions by the perusal, 
and the other to be less ready to misjudge both. 

‘* Of this I am well assured, that men, in the aggregate, can form 
no just or correct idea of the trials and struggles of a woman’s life. 
It is an admitted conventionalism, that the world was made for man, 
and home for woman. Be it so, on the broad basis upon which it 
should be understood. Let the stronger and the bolder portion of 
creation strive and wrestle with the ocean-waves of public life,—they 
are the best fitted to its duties; but let them not imagine that there 
can be no ‘ death from drowning’ in the more placid-seeming river. 
The violence of the cataract corrodes but slightly the face of the 
rock over which it pours its impetuous volume; but the slow and 
monotonous dropping of the domestic drain wears a deep hollow in 
the surface of the stone upon which it falls. 

** Now and then we hear of a suicide in what is called ‘ genteel 
life ;’ and it is always a man who has had recourse to the razor or 
the pistol—the moral coward’s remedy for worldly disappointment. 
No woman, save among the more degraded of the sex, (except, in- 
deed, in very rare instances, where she commits self-destruction in 
conjunction with a lover or a husband, and cannot, consequently, be 
eorrectly esteemed a free agent, but rather as acting under a tangible 
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and controlling influence,) ever contemplates such a method of re- 
lease from trial ; and thus the obituary of the year teems with cases 
of female consumption and heart-complaint. Ay, truly, ’tis no mis- 
nomer—heart-complaint! Where the thread is most worn, there it 
breaks ; and the ‘ weaker vessel’ carries her sorrows with her to the 
grave, and hides them there. 

‘But the word grave has startled me! I have no intention to 
moralize. My life contains its own moral. I will leave men to their 
self-satisfied view of the economy of human nature. It is, at best, a 
very harmless egotism; for they are no sooner in care or in neces- 
sity, than they, one and all, recant their error—at least until they no 
longer require counsel or consolation; and this fact may well make 
women smile at their delusion, and forgive it. (vol.i. pp. 5-7.) 


And now we will make a few remarks on the tendency of the 
modern novel. We have seen that this kind of reading is the 
only one in which many thousands indulge, and if it be true 
that we are peculiarly a reading nation, it must be because 
among us men read the newspaper, and women read novels; 
that is, one sex read the faults, follies, and crimes of the world 
as it is, and the other sex pursue a similar course in fiction. 
Happily for us, the human mind is not so very tender as some 
philosophers assert, for surely if it were, this rather unwhole- 
some diet would permanently derange it; yet it is impossible 
that so many thousands of volumes should be read by so many 
millions of people without some result, and the result will of 
course depend upon the nature of the material supplied. The 
time is past when so unmitigated a scoundrel as Peregrine 
Pickle would be a favourite hero; when lords would be intro- 
duced but as walking tailors’ blocks, equally destitute of talent 
and principle; when a Sir Charles Grandison stalks solemnly 
through seven volumes, or a Pamela simpers through five. The 
silver-fork school of literature has become almost, if not alto- 
gether, extinct; and in place of these enormities, we have his- 
torical novels after the manner of Scott, and what are called 
philosophical novels after that of Bulwer. Then we have the 
tales of Pigault le Brun purified and retailed, and occasionally a 
raid into the regions of Alsatia and the rookeries of St. Giles. 
All these, save the last, are well enough in their way, and we 
well remember two instances in which the love for novel-reading 
elicited very singular mistakes. A retired tradesman, who de- 
rived his philosophy from Sir Edward, happened to meet with a 
remark in some magazine about the philosophical spirit of Jus- 
tinian’s novels: he immediately ordered the work for a book- 
club of which he was a member, and we may judge his astonish- 
ment when his eye first met the awful page of the great lawgiver. 
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Another similar instance was that when Mr. Faber first pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Mysteries of the Cabiri;” not a few ladies ordered 
the book, supposing it to be a sort of sequel to the ‘* Mysteries 
of Udolpho.” These eases are sufficient to show, that if any 
thing is to be received well and extensively read, it must come 
in the shape of * three vols. post 8vo.” Some time ago, a not 
very wise person wished to celebrate a sort of apotheosis of 
Dr. Hook. He accordingly made him the hero of a novel, 
and the public rejoiced in Dr. Hookwell, or the Anglo-Catholic 
Family. When Mr. D'Israeli wished to propound any new 
theory, he does it in the same way; and we suppose that, before 
long, Faraday will announce his discoveries and Colonel Pasley 
his inventions through the same kind of medium. ‘‘ Electro-Mag- 
netism,” a novel, by the author of “ Hydrocyanic Acid,” would be 
a novel indeed ; nor can we imagine that even the ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Pretty Woman” would attract more readers than “ The 
Broad Gauge,” by the author of ‘the Stoke Pogis and Little 
Peddlington Grand Junction.” Seriously, however, it becomes 
the writers of novels to think that they are no longer furnishing 
the entre mets, but the piece de résistance; no longer the recre- 
ation, but the instruction; and if we found a few more novels 
like this of Miss Pardoe’s, we should be less inclined to regret 
the turn which literary affairs have taken. 

Bulwer, too, while we laugh at ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” has given 
the world “ Zanoni,” the finest and most philosophical romance 
of late years; and the author of “ Cecil” has established a far 
greater claim upon our gratitude than if the same truths had 
been presented to the world in any other form. Avs it is, they 
are read, and re-read; whereas they would otherwise have been 
consigned at once uncut to pepper and spices. It is said by 
some that Mrs. Gore has written these books, ‘‘ Cecil the Cox- 
comb,” and ‘‘ Cecil the Peer ;” and if this be true, (which we do 
not believe,) it would go far to make amends for her other very 
mischievous works. The writings of this lady are not only cold, 
and bright, and sceptical, but they tend to make others so; if 
she depicts the social infidel, the disbeliever in virtue, and affec- 
tion, and religion, she depicts him or her as none the worse, but 
rather the better, by reason of having more wisdom, for this prac- 
tical infidelity. While, however, we have “ Ellen Middleton ” 
and the “‘ Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” we will dismiss from 
our thoughts “‘ Preferment, or My Uncle the Earl.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of Dickens or Ains- 
worth, but surely “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” is a great work; and 
if we cannot highly praise the “ Cricket,” or the “‘ Pictures from 
Italy,” or the ‘ American Notes,” we can only the more ear- 
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nestly exhort their author to go back to the path in which he 
has already gathered so many laurels. 

Captain Marryatt, again, had he only written “‘ Peter Simple,” 
would have done good service to society ; and since novels are, 
and apparently are to be, the chief reading of our age, we are 
glad to find that so few are bad and so many good: and espe- 
cially are we glad to have works in this genre from the pen of 
one so qualified as Miss Pardoe. 

It is indeed quite delightful in these days of artificial life, when 
every thing is chiselled and polished into such a degree of smooth- 
ness, that, together with the rough surface, all which bore the 
stamp of nature and originality is removed, to meet with any thing 

-fresh and genuine, and which appears to come from the heart 
rather than the head: in other words, which speaks the language 
of sentiment and feeling, rather than that of cold and dry reason. 
We have far too much of the latter. We live in an atmosphere 
of matter of fact, the gloom and dreariness of which we seldom 
allow to be dispelled by the genial warmth of the imagination. 
Every thing is grounded upon calculation, and that of the lowest 
kind. Every step in our progress, every move in the journey 
of life, is made with utilitarian views alone, with the prospect 
only of temporal gain or loss. We plod our weary way along, 
not like pilgrims and sojourners in a world of trial, but like 
denizens of a country which is to be ours for ever, beyond which 
there is no hope. We rise up betimes in the morning, and late 
at night do we take our rest; and upon what are our waking 
thoughts and our last reflections employed but upon gain, mean 
and selfish gain? The ‘“‘age of chivalry is gone,” and the 
** poetry of life has fled.” Every thing around us is hard, and 
dry, and calculating ; thus even our works of imagination par- 
take of this strongly marked character of the present period, and 
exhibit its results in striking colours, Intellectual triumphs 
rather than appeals to the feelings or the imagination are sought 
after and desired, and their pages more frequently display spark- 
ling wit, pointed irony, and clever sarcasm, the feats of intellec- 
tual skill, than attempts to lay bare the recesses of the human 
heart, and to analyze those mighty secrets which it contains. 

Such is not the case with any of the volumes before us. They 
are full of nature in all her freshness and originality. Immersed 
in the cares and occupations of ordinary life as are some of the 
most prominent characters which they describe, their authors have 
yet contrived to connect those details with the moral dignity and 
elevated interest which they in truth possess. And how have 
they done this? We have seen how Miss Pardoe has done it. 
The author of “ Emilia Wyndham” has effected his purpose by 
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showing that what are usually termed the petty cares and 
anxieties of ordinary life,—of that kind of life, let it be re- 
membered, in which we all take part whatever be our station 
or position,—may be borne in such a manner, may be sustained 
with such patience and endurance from a consciousness of 
duty, as to exhibit examples of the most elevated heroism and 
virtue. The character of Emilia Wyndham is one of those ex- 
quisite delineations of the female mind in its best and purest 
form, which can proceed from genius of a high order alone. 
Amid much of sorrow and of woe, placed in situations of difficulty 
and distress, exposed to adventures attended with hazard and 
danger, in adversity and prosperity, through evil report and good 
report,—through all these does the heroine pass alike uninjured 
and unscathed, from the firm and consistent resolve which she 
imposes upon herself to fulfil her duty in every situation and cir- 
cumstance. Conscious of her own weakness, and therefore most 
strong in truth where others, more confident in their own powers, 
are weak, she presents a picture of a spirit lofty, yet humble; 
patient and enduring, yet neither tame nor mean-spirited ; calm 
and serene, yet full of feeling and enthusiasm. And she has her 
reward. The character of Danby, also, is an equally striking de- 
lineation. The outline is equally strong and vigorous, and the 
colouring is as fine and as brilliant. Perhaps it is more original, 
and has more distinctive marks about it; and yet it possesses a 
truthfulness and genuineness which all can appreciate and under- 
stand. It has less of passive suffering, and therefore does not 
call for so much of our compassion. We do not sympathize with 
it so much, because the cares, and anxieties, and distresses which 
it has to encounter are more of its own finding out and seeking, 
and yet we enter fully and entirely into each and all of them. 
The picture of this grave and reserved lounger of middle age, 
who has spent his life apart from society in the solitude of his 
chambers, immersed in legal investigations, is admirable in its 
conception, and perfect in its execution ; every touch is effective, 
every tint is in harmony, and the keeping of the whole is fault- 
less. To all outward appearance hard, and dry, and cold, full of 
sharp and caustic humour, yet is this man within filled with the 
fresh and warm feelings of early youth. Under the rough 
exterior of the mere man of business, does he hide a world 
of kindly and affectionate thoughts and sentiments, a spirit of 
enthusiasm and romance, a rich vein of what may almost be 
called true poetical life. 

Let us now trace out, in the author’s own words, some of the 
workings of this singular character, as it gradually developes 
itself. He is thus introduced to our notice :— 
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** This gentleman—though rather an uncouth one he was—prac- 
tised in some one of those branches of the profession which confine 
men to their chambers, and never summon them forth to plead in 
public, or, indeed, to mingle much with men in general. * * * * 

** Mr. Danby was a thin spare man, whose clothes rather hung upon 
than dressed him ; his hair was either rusted or grizzled, it was diffi- 
cult to say which, but fell in a sort of uncouth disorder over a long 
and thin face, very pale, and only illuminated by a slow, but bright 
and piercing eye; his manner was not vulgar, for he was never in 
the slightest degree occupied with himself; it was uncouth, yet not 
disagreeable, because it was so perfectly plain, and that of a tho- 
roughly sensible man. The only thing unpleasant about him was the 
expression of his mouth, and his sardonic smile; there was some- 
thing cynical and suspicious in both, which was displeasing.” 


Such a description as this, perhaps, does not appear a very pro- 
mising foundation for a superstructure of romance or sentiment. 
Let us wait a little and see :-— 


‘‘ They all stood in the large window, looking out upon the beau- 
tiful starry night ; the moon tinting the trees of the shrubberies, and 
throwing deep, heavy shadows on the grass-plat. It was a most de- 
lightful evening; a heavenly scene of silence, harmony, and peace. 
There was a general pause. ‘I do not wonder that Miss Wyndham 
cannot endure London,’ said a voice, at length, close behind her. 
She looked up: it was Mr. Danby. He was looking at her with a 
softness that quite altered the expression of his face. The man of 
business even sighed as he said, ‘ This is indeed a very different 
sort of existence: it is very beautiful.’ ‘We are very fond of this 
window,’ said Mrs. Wyndham; ‘it opens to the ground, and gives 
us such a perfect view of what we esteem one of the prettiest points 
about the grounds. Emilia, give me my shawl: it is such a lovely 
night, that I am inclined to take a walk on the grass-plat.’ Emilia 
followed, and Mr. Danby with her. He walked by her side some time 
in silence: he seemed, as indeed he was, full of the influences of the 
society and the scene; it was something new, it was something un- 
expected. In that dry and withered heart—dry as the parchments 
upon which he endorsed his conveyances—a sort of soft, life- 
breathing influence and warmth began to diffuse itself,—a charm 
equally unexpected, unintelligible, and ineffable. He had never 
experienced such sensations before in the forty-five years of his 
life; for he had spent existence chiefly in his chambers : he had not 
been in the company of young ladies for years. The man before us 
was not, however, of the ordinary stamp; he was a man of very 
superior abilities, and had deep feelings, quite unknown to himself, 
lying, as it were, congealed within his breast. He had that species of 
imagination which belongs to intellect and passion united ; but it had 
so rarely been excited, that nothing would have astonished him more 
than to have been suspected of possessing it. He looked upon him- 
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self as the most anti-poetic being on the face of the earth, and che- 
rished the most supreme and sovereign contempt for all of the ima- 
ginative tribe. He does not appear to have had the slightest suspicion 
of what was going on within him, as he walked in silence by Miss 
Wyndham absorbed in the most agreeable sensations; while she, 
thinking him very dull, and longing to join Colonel Lenox and her 
mother, dutifully and politely forbore to step forward. At last he 
found courage to address her again, and then he talked in so rational 
and sensible a manner, that she began to find it not at all tedious to 
listen. His conversation became almost interesting as he described, 
in words eloquent by their brevity and simplicity, the new sensations 
which this peep into nature had afforded to one whose life was so 
monotonous and uncoloured. Any thing in the least degree approach- 
ing to personal compliment he had too much native sense of propriety 
and good taste to indulge in; yet she could not help feeling rather 
pleased that a man, evidently of so strong and masculine a tone of 
mind, could take interest in talking to such a girl as herself. They 
passed a beautiful China rose-tree, at that time a rarity in England ; 
it was in full bloom, and as the moonbeams fell upon its lovely waxen 
flowers, he stopped to admire them: she politely gathered the pret- 
tiest she could find, and, mixing them with a sprig or two of white 
jessamine, presented them to him. Those flowers, years and years 
fter, were laid upon that man’s bosom in his coffin. That very night 
they were deposited between two sheets of law-paper, carefully and 
neatly folded ; and they never afterwards lefthim. Wherever he went, 
this small, white, folded sheet of paper, carefully pinned together, 
travelled too. There have been secret tears shed over that little paper, 
and yet the man appeared all the time just as dry, business-like, sus- 
picious, and cynical as ever. ‘ Thank you,’ said he, taking them from 
her hand; ‘1 never saw any flowers I thought so pretty before,—in- 
deed I rarely see flowers, or any thing else, in truth,’ (with another 
sigh,) ‘ that can awaken the agreeable sensations I experience here. 
You are very fond of this place, Miss Wyndham?’ ‘ Excessively, 
foolishly,—if it can be foolish to love one’s home too well; but, 
certainly, I should be thought very foolish if any one knew how 
greatly I prefer it to all the much finer places about us.’ ‘ Miss 
Wyndham ever means to leave it, of course,’ said Mr. Danby, with 
one of his slow smiles. This she thought rather impertinent from 
the acquaintance of an hour, so she felt herself entitled to walk a few 
steps on, and join her mother and Colonel Lenox, with whom she 
soon fell into pleasant, animated discourse, and the stranger was left 
to himself; but this he did not much care for,—he was rather pleased 
not to have to talk; but to follow her white dress with his eyes as it 
floated before him,—like the swan-like wings of some angel he thought 
it,—and gazed at and smelled at his flowers, following the party up 
and down with his slow, slovenly, shambling kind of gait, now and 
then looking at the sky, and now and then bending his eyes to the 
ground, and now and then relieving his heart with a sigh.” 
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How beautifully is this scene described! how faithful and true 
to nature is each little incident and circumstance which occurs ! 
There is no overcharging,—every expression is appropriate and 
just; there is not a word too much or too little; we feel in 
ourselves that it is just what it should be, and what indeed it 
might have been. We see before us the grave, reserved, and, 
to the eye of the casual observer, apparently morose student 
emerging from the gloom and obscurity in which he has hitherto 
lived, into what appears to him, so great is the contrast, like 
the cheerful morning light after the darkness of night. We see 
his mind gradually opening and expanding under the warmth 
and cheerfulness of this unaccustomed atmosphere, new impres- 
sions slowly developing themselves, and a kindly and healthful 
tone of feeling taking the place of that hard and stern train of 
thought in which he had hitherto indulged. Let us follow him 
a few steps further in the progress of this mental resuscitation : 


‘‘He was indeed experiencing new and unexpected sensations, 
which the sweet influences of nature, the beauty of the night ex- 
cited, as the moon shed its sweet light upon the loftiest shrubs and 
trees of the plantations among which they were walking, and cast its 
deep mysterious shadows upon the grass,—the white moths flitting, 
from time to time, like the sylphs of the night, across their path,— 
the profound stillness of all around only interrupted by the low 
murmuring tones of the talkers before him. He was not one ever 
accustomed to commune with himself, to question or to analyze his 
own sensations, nor even to take much account of his own conduct; 
to all such finer operations of the mind he was a stranger. His in- 
tellect was occupied with those nice and difficult questions of abstract 
law which belong to his branch of the profession. His feelings and 
imagination had never had time or opportunity to develope them- 
selves; he rarely or never left London, and in London mingled not 
at all in general society. Of female society, as I have said, he knew 
nothing. The sort of electric effect which the apparition of Emilia 
in all the bloom of youth and health, prattling gaily to her com- 
panions, her straw hat hanging upon her arm, produced upon him, 
was unintelligible to him, He did not know—he did not ask him- 
self what was the matter with him; he yielded himself like a lamb 
to the sweet intoxicating influence without reflexion upon its cha- 
racter, far less with the slightest idea of connecting his present sen- 
sations with any future. The walk had ended, and they all retired to 
their apartments. The lawyer was shown into his: on the table of 
‘the room lay several of those papers tied with red tape, the perusal 
and correction of which formed the business of his life; before pre- 
paring for rest these were to be looked over. 

‘‘ He had his precious bouquet still in his hand, and this is what 
he did with it: he poured out a glass of water, put the flowers one 
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by one into it with the minutest care, so that not one leaf should 
touch the wet, nor a flower be defiled ; then he sat down to his 
papers, putting the glass as close to him as it could possibly stand; 
and then he bent down his head, and was soon poring over his con- 
veyances and immersed in business,—while the glass of flowers stood 
there, shedding a sort of unseen influence over his feelings, and per- 


fuming, if I may be allowed the expression, every secret chamber of 
his head and heart.” 


What a touching little incident, full of poetry and breathing 
its very essence! In its brief compass comprising, perhaps, the 
whole history of a human life, with all its joys and sorrows, its 
chequered path of happiness and woe. 

It is in these little touches, indeed, which produce so happy 
an effect in the elucidation of character, that the author parti- 
cularly excels. Although he is eminently successful in every 
branch of descriptive writing, he certainly possesses peculiar skill 
in delineating the human mind, with all its intricate windings 
and mysterious operations; and both the characters which we 
have mentioned are striking instances of his talent and power. 
We wish we could follow him a little further in his description of 
the mental awakening which takes place in Danby ; but so beau- 
tiful are many of the passages in which this curious process is 
painted, that we fear we should be tempted to make more ex- 
tracts still, and thus to trespass too far upon the indulgence of 
our readers. The character of the heroine also is described with 
so many beauties both of style and thought, that we could have 
wished to trace out some portions of its progress in the language 
of the author; but the same reason will prevent us in this as in 
the former case, nor will we give our readers any farther insight 
into the plot of the story: where the whole is so good, it would 
be but tantalizing them to give them only a taste. We will 
therefore leave them to read it for themselves, confident that if 
we have raised any expectations by dwelling on the merits of the 
work, they will not be disappointed. 
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Art. [V.—Picturesque Antiquities of Spain. Described in a 
Series of Letters; with Illustrations representing Moor:'sh Pa- 
laces, Cathedrals, and other Monuments of Art, contained in 
the Cities of Burgos, Valladolid, Toledo, and Seville. By 
N. A. Wells. London: Bentley, 1846. 


Ir we never see a Spanish book, we at least have no deficiency 
of works illustrative of her days of ancient chivalry, of her 
Eastern edifices, of her semi-Muhammedan race. To expect any 
literary productions of value to arise from such a position of 
things as we see in Spain at the present moment, would be to 
hope against hope, would be to resemble the lover who trusts to 
the fair but false one who has repeatedly jilted him. We are 
now reconciled to see Spain, as Italy, only through her medizval 
mirror. We had hoped for better things; but while the passion 
of the Spaniard for blood remains unslaked, even by the torrents 
he has shed; while the madness of the Malay or the Muham- 
medan is more than mated by even the high Castilian; while the 
meanest of motives and the basest of intrigues are perpetually 
in operation, who can look on the country of Bernardo del Car- 
pio, of De Vega and Cervantes, with other feelings than regret 
mingled with disgust. The country that once held that splendid 
rule won for her by Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, now possesses 
of the vast continent which once lay under her rule not a rood. 
She cannot even seize on and hold that narrow strip that terri- 
torially belongs to her, and even puuy Portugal can contest an 
question with still punier Spain. We often regret that Abd-el- 
Kader does not cross the sea and seize on it, were it only to rouse 
the lazy Christians from their slumber. Were he of our faith, 
no better destiny could await Spain than to fall under the sway 
of one who would raise her in the scale of nations, and brin 
back the high and palmy days of the Morescoes in the Hambra. 
He would oppose that barrier to France that English interest re- 
quires in Spain; and though the tint of barbarism that France 
has communicated to him by her murders of men in his country 
in cool blood, deepens over his once unspotted banner, as his foul 
recent massacres of prisoners prove, still would the native gene- 
rosity of the Arab chief lead him, as a similar feeling does his 
Eastern brother in arms, Shamyl, to respect both the laws and 
courtesies of civilized warfare. 
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We shall now proceed to the consideration of the work before 
us. It is composed in a series of easily written letters, and ex- 
hibits no ordinary skill in the disinvoltura. It first promises to 
give a friend a conscientious and faithful report of matters in the 
Peninsula, and of this friend, one of the most fastidious and deli- 
cate of dames we presume, we have the following description :— 


‘In fact, the incompatibility of your nature and that of the Spa- 
nish climate must ever be present to me, who, during the vivifying 
heats of the late very bearable canicule, in your French chateau—so 
constructed as to perform the functions of an atmospheric sieve, by 
separating the wind which rushed through its doors and windows, 
judiciously placed in parallels for the purpose, from the warmer sun- 
shine without—was witness, nevertheless, to your unaffected distress, 
when you protested against any lofty oak-panelled room being sat 
or reclined in by more than one human being at a time, lest it should 
be over-heated ; placing thus an obstacle in the way of conversation, 
in which to shine is your especial province, by rendering it necessary 
to converse through various open doors; while, were an additional 
testimony necessary to prove the sincerity of your sufferings, your 
favourite of favourites, Caliph, repulsed and uncaressed, hung his 
silken ears as he solemnly retreated to coil himself on a distant rug, 
and voted the dog-days a misnomer.” (p. 5.) 


Our traveller commences his route through the Basque pro- 
vinces to Burgos, on the principal line by which Madrid is ap- 
proached from the north of Europe. He notes with pleasure 
that the Basque provinces suffered slightly during the recent 
commotions, and is especially struck with Hernani. Burgos has 
received much illustration from our author’s pencil, the Arco di 
Santa Maria, the Cathedral, its Choir, Transept, Sculpture in 
the Apse, Head of St. Francis, with a beautiful View of the In- 
terior of the adjacent Church, near Burgos, of Miraflores, lend to 
this portion of the work no small character of interest. This 
cathedral, certainly one of the finest on the continent, is of the 
thirteenth century. In this vicinity were celebrated the nuptials 
of Ferdinand and Beatrice by the bishop of Burgos, who as- 
sisted Ferdinand to lay the first stone, and presided over the 
construction of the entire body of the building. His tomb is at 
the back of the choir. The cathedral contains numerous chapels. 
Andrea del Sarto has contributed to the embellishment of one, 
and Michael Angelo is reported to have painted a Virgin for 
another. The high altar is the work of Herrera. The sculptures 
round the apse, containing as subjects the principal events in our 
Saviour’s life, are beautifully carved, easy in detail, and exquisite 
in taste. One of the ceremonies in the Chapel del Condestable 
we extract from its singularity. It is, we presume, derived from 
the practice of St. Francis, if we remember right, and some mystics 
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of the eastern world, of preaching to the beasts; a point which, 
as his head appears in this cathedral, is by no means improbable, 
though it does not appear to have struck our author. 


‘“‘ Before we leave the Chapel del Condestable, one of its ceremo- 
nies deserves particular mention. I allude to the Missa de los carneros 
(sheep mass). At early mass on All Souls’ day, a feast celebrated in 
this chapel with extraordinary pomp, six sheep are introduced, and 
made to stand on a large block of unpolished marble, which has been 
left lying close to the tombs, almost in the centre of the chapel ; near 
the six sheep are placed as many inflated skins of pigs, resembling 
those usually filled with the wine of the country; to these is added 
the quantity of bread, produced from four bushels of wheat, and all 
remain in view during the performance of high mass. At the conclu- 
sion of the final response, the sheep are removed from their pedestal 
and make for the chapel-gates, through which they issue; and urged 
by the voice of their driver, the peculiar shrill whistle of Spanish 
shepherds, and by the more material argument of the staff, proceed 
down the entire length of the cathedral to the music of the aforesaid 
whistle, accompanied by their own bleatings and bells, until they 
vanish through the great western portal.” (p. 46.) 


The saint visited Burgos at the time of the completion of the 
cathedral, which renders the above conjecture more probable ; 
and we fully agree with our author on the great merit of the 
head of St. Francis, which he has given, and who, as our author 
remarks, unconsciously afforded the sculptor while he inspected 
the works of the cathedral, then in progress, the opportunity of 
a study of himself. Here, too, is deposited the well-known 
“ Coffre del Cid,” an oaken chest deposited by that warrior as 
security for an advance of money, which, when he repaid, on 
opening it, was found to contain nothing but stones and old iron. 
The lender of the money, however, trusting to the well-known 
chivalrous honour of Rodrigo, never opened it to ascertain its 
contents, but when the money was repaid was shown them. In 
this city is the tomb of the Campeador, inurned in walnut wood, 
with the Conception by Murillo in the altar over his head, repose 
the remains of the lover of Chimene, the warrior chief whose 
name, like our Richard’s, stilled the cry of many a Moslem child. 
This urn stands on a pedestal, with letters of gold stating its pre- 
cious contents. Has the might of her noblest chief utterly left 
his country? Can that base race that surrounds him look on 
the dust of the Cid, and not weep for their own degradation? 
The remains of the Cid have only, however, recently been con- 
veyed to Burgos from the monastery of San Pedro de Cardenas, 
four miles distant. The following anecdote from Mariana gives 
the history of his name of Cid :— 
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*‘An Arab expedition, headed by five kings (as he terms them) 
of the adjoining states, being signalized as having passed the moun- 
tains of Oca, and being occupied in committing depredations on 
the Christian territory, Rodrigo suddenly took the field, recovered 
all the booty, and made all the five kings prisoners ; all this being 
done by himself and his own retainers. The kings he released after 
signing a treaty, according to which they agreed to pay him an an- 
nual tribute. It happened, that on the occasion of the first payment 
of this, Rodrigo was at Zamora, whither he had accompanied the 
king of Castile; and he took an opportunity of receiving the Arab 
messengers in presence of the court. This was at least uncommon. 
The messengers addressed him by the appellation of Syd (sir), as 
they handed over the money. Ferdinand, delighted with the prow- 
ess of his courtier, expressed on this occasion the desire that he 
should retain the title of Syd.” (p. 55.) 


The Mussulmans tell a different story. According to them, 
the expression ‘‘ Syd” was employed, not by tributary kings, but 
by certain moslems, who paid the Cid for his protection against 
the Christians of Arragon. They malign the Cid sadly ; but who 
would trust to these dogs of Mahound rather than to the canon- 
ized chroniclers of the Campeador? The house once tenanted by 
the Cid exhibits now, to the shame of Spain, his dilapidated mo- 
nument. Does not one read in its sinking pillars the tale of the 
fall of Spain, which cannot cherish, as Italy at least does, her past 
glory, and from which we gather hope yet for Italy, even from 
that very ideal of past glory? Our readers will be much pleased 
if they glance over the portion of the work that gives an account 
of the independence of Castile, and the gallant conduct of Dofia 
Sancha. Certainly the days are gone in which a horse and hawk 
would secure a principality; and the definite grant of Castile to 
the count arose from no other circumstance, except possibly that 
the king could not help himself, and was permitted gracefully to 
yield to the law of necessity, as administered by the powerful 
Count of Castile. 

The confiscated Chartreuse of Miraflores, in the vicinity of 
Burgos, if it be not one of the principal royal mausoleums, has 
at least one monument well worthy of a visit. We allude to the 
tomb of Juan II. and Isabella. ‘This is in alabaster, the work 
of Gil de Siloé, and in the form of a star. It is six feet high, 
being a recumbent monument. We give its description in our 
author’s words :— 

“It is impossible to conceive a work more elaborate than the 
details of the costumes of the king and queen. The imitation of 
lace and embroidery, the exquisite delicacy of the hands and fea- 
tures, the infinitely minute carving of the pillows, the architectural 
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railing by which the two statues are separated, the groups of sport- 
ing lions and dogs placed against the foot-boards, and the statues 
of the four Evangelists seated at the four points of the star which 
face the cardinal points of the compass,—all these attract first the 
attention, as they occupy the surface; but they are nothing to the 
profusion of ornament lavished on the sides. The chisel of the 
artist has followed each retreating and advancing angle of the star, 
filling the innermost recesses with life and movement. It would be 
endless to enter into a detailed enumeration of all this. It is com- 
posed of lions and lionesses, panthers, dogs,—crouching, lying, sit- 
ting, rampant, and standing; of saints, male and female, and per- 
sonifications of the cardinal virtues, These figures are represented 
in every variety of posture,—some standing on pedestals, and others 
seated on beautifully wrought arm-chairs, but all enclosed respec- 
tively in the richest Gothic tracery, and under cover of their re- 
spective niches. Were there no other object of interest at Burgos, 
this tomb would well repay the traveller for a halt of a few days, and 
a country walk.” (p. 72.) 


The royal convent of Las Huelgas, the abbess of which house 
takes precedence of all others in Spain, is also well worthy 
inspection, but as a nunnery not visible to the public. It is 
said to contain the tombs of forty princesses, with its foun- 
der. It is a donative exempt from all visitation, with royal pri- 
vileges and something like episcopal jurisdiction. 

We shall now proceed from Burgos to Madrid. We shall 
not stop at the capital, well known and well described by many 
writers, but proceed onwards with our author to Toledo. Here 
he investigated the story of Florinda and Rodrigo; and although 
he disposes of the legend of the Bath of Florinda satisfactorily 
as an illusion in its present position, he does not affect to deny 
the general correctness of Mariana’s details, nor of the letter in 
which Florinda details to Count Julian the bitter wrong she had 
endured. The ruins of Roderick’s palace, adjacent to the Bafio 
de la Cava (Florinda’s Bath), seem, however, almost like a living 
representation of the fate of lawless lust. The magnificent 
cathedral did not escape a minute investigation by our author. 
Here is the sword of Alonzo the Sixth, who won Toledo from the 
Moors, but all other remains of antiquit are thrown into obli- 
vion when compared with the robe of the Virgin of the Sagrario. 
We extract the description :— 

“No one knows the value of this treasure. During the Penin- 
sular war, the archbishop, in order to spare the French generals too 
great a temptation, conveyed it, together with whatever else deserved 
the precaution, to Cadiz. It is embroidered almost entirely with 
pearls on a tissue of silver; but none of the silver is visible without 
separating the pearls, diamonds, &c. with the fingers. Most of the 
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larger pearls possess the irregular sort of beaten shape often observed 
in the best specimens: some are enormous. Numbers of diamonds, 
rubies, and other stones are admitted in the upper part, to vary and 
enliven the effect of the different designs of the embroidery. In 
another case is extended the front-piece, worn together with the 
robe, which is open in front. The robe sits nearly in the fashion of 
a lady’s cloak, but perfectly stiff, and widening as it descends, so 
much as to make the figure assume the appearance of a triangle, of 
which the base is longer than the two other sides. The opening in 
front corresponds with the outline of the two sides, being wider below 
than above, although not in as great a degree. This opening is oc- 
cupied by the front-piece, which is much smaller than the robe, but 
still more valuable, being principally worked in brilliants. It con- 
tains also every variety of precious stones, introduced as their colours 
may happen to accord with the design. In addition to these is shown 
the dress of the Bambino, similar in materials to the two others, but 
the pearls and diamonds more equally distributed. But the marvel 
of this costume is the crown. This ornament adds to the splendour 
of its materials the most exquisite and elaborate workmanship. It 
would require hours to appreciate the labour and taste displayed in 
all its details. Marshal Soult, could he but see it, would order 
masses for the soul of the prelate who spared him such a temptation. 
The diamonds, especially those which compose a cross surmounting 
the centre, are of the purest water, and of immense size. But in the 
midst of the dazzling and harmonious intricacy of this gem of all 
colours there is a centre of attraction, which took my fancy more 
than the rest. Immediately under the centre ball, an immense sphe- 
rical emerald, which supports the diamond cross, is a small bird, sus- 
pended on a hook within the crown. Ali the parts of this bird are 
composed of white enamel except the body, around which the wings, 
legs, neck, and head are attached, and which consists of a pearl of an 
oval form, about the size of a sparrow’s egg. The movement of the 
statue during a procession keeps the bird (hanging from its hook) 
in constant agitation, and produces the effect of a living bird enclosed 
in a cage of precious stones.” (p. 134.) 


The Virgin herself is quite black, whether intentionally or 
from the character of the wood out of which she is carved, is 
matter of doubt. There are few finer views than this cathedral’s 
gigantic columns furnish us, as given by our author at p. 141. 

This cathedral owes not a little of its eminence to a highly 
prized relic, being the stone on which the Virgin placed her feet 
on her appearance, in propria persona, to the archbishop San 
Ildefonzo. This prelate, who had maintained the position of her 
perpetual virginity, (an exploded doctrine as we have shown in a 
recent number), was thus rewarded as her defender :— 


“The night immediately preceding the feast of the Annunciation, 
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the archbishop entered the church, surrounded by several of the 
clergy. As they entered, the cathedral appeared filled with a bril- 
liant light. Those who accompanied the saint, overcome with ter- 
ror, turned and fled. Remaining alone, he advanced to the foot of 
the high altar, and fell on his knees; when, on the chair from which 
it was his custom to deliver his exhortations to the people—clothed 
in more than human majesty,—appeared the mother of Christ, who 
addressed him in the following words:—‘This gift, brought from 
heaven, shall be the reward of the virginity which thou hast pre- 
served in thy body, joined with purity of mind and ardour of faith; 
and for having defended our virginity.’ Having thus spoken, she 
placed on him, with her own hands, a robe, which she commanded 
him to wear on the celebration of her festivals, and those of her 
Son.” (p. 142.) 


To this question, from which this cathedral derives a claim of 
especial sanctity, most of the illustrations in marble and canvas 
are devoted. Some MSS. in the library of the cathedral are 
highly curious. Here is a copy of the Talmud on papyrus, and 
in the Coptic dialect ; the book of Esther, in Hebrew, on a single 
piece of parchment; two Bibles of the seventh century, which 
belonged to St. Isidore; the Missal of Charles the Fifth; the 
Poems of Dante, of the time of the author, with illustrations ; 
the Laws of Alonzo the Tenth, and a volume of his poetry ; and 
lastly, two Chinese books, one on Botany, the other on Natural 
History, both illustrated. Toledo is remarkable for the military 
convent of Santa Fe. Of the knight-nuns of this convent we 
furnish the following extract : 


*“‘ The regulations of this convent are much less strict than those 
observed by all other religious communities. It would not otherwise 
have been possible to obtain permission to visit the establishment in 
detail. The monjas cavalleras (knight-nuns) of the military order of 
Santiago take the white veil only, and not the black. If a nun in- 
herits a property, she obtains permission from the council of military 
orders sitting at Madrid, to absent herself from the convent for the 
purpose of transacting all necessary business. The same permission 
may be obtained in case of illness. In taking the vows there is no 
prostration beneath the veil. The novice crosses her hands in a 
kneeling posture, and takes the oath on the Gospel. One is struck 
by something invincibly puzzling in this amalgamation of military 
regulation with religious hierarchy and female seclusion. They call 
themselves knights; their abbess, commander. The king, as Grand 
Master of the military orders (since Ferdinand the Fifth) of Calatra- 
va, Alcantara, and Santiago, is their recognised chief; and whenever 
military mass is required to be performed, the troops march into their 
chapel to beat of drum. I was even assured that these recluses are 
not obliged to refuse a hand offered for a waltz, if it belongs to an 
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arm having an epaulette at its other extremity, and that such scenes 
are known to occur in the presence of the commandress herself.’ 


(p. 162.) 


The beautiful abbess of this convent was evidently, from her 
replies to our traveller, no advocate for monastic seclusion. She 
had embraced it to save herself from a marriage she detested, and 
we are happy to learn the rude hand of spoliation in Spain has 
spared the convent of this charming Santiajista, who told our au- 
thor, with evident shuddering, that the white and graceful mantle 
in which he admired the exquisite proportions of her form, was 
destined to enshrine her also when dead. In this city the house 
of the Cid is now aninn. He was alcalde of Toledo, and here 
he obtained the well-known suit for justice against his felon 
sons-in-law, the Counts of Carrion. Never was a name better 
bestowed than on these losels, who scourged his daughters nearly 
to death, and left them for dead. The cause of this atrocity was 
the low estimation in which they felt themselves held by all in 
the knightly circle that surrounded the Campeador, where they 
were despised as ill-skilled in knighthood’s gentle craft. Nobler 
matches awaited the daughters of the Cid. The eldest, Dofia 
Elvira, married Don Ramiro, son of Sancho, king of Navarre ; 
and the younger, Dofia Sol, married Don Pedro, hereditary 
prince of Arragon. We believed that little doubt is entertained 
that the church of Santa Maria la Blanca is of the highest an- 
tiquity of any Arab construction in Toledo ; but the most curious 
of the Arab remains is the “ Christo de la Luz,” formerly a 
mosque: it is extremely small, a square of about twenty feet. 
A view is given of a section of it at p. 201. In the vicinity of 
Toledo, which is full of Arab reminiscences, are the Palacios de 
Galiana. The following story is told of their once fair and 
lovely occupant : 


‘‘The Princess Galiana was the daughter of Galafre, one of the 
earlier Arab kings of Toledo. The widely extended fame of her 
beauty is said to have fired the imagination of Charles, son of Pepin 
king of France, who resolved to throw himself at her feet as a suitor, 
and forthwith repaired to Toledo. However glowing the terms in 
which report had represented her charms, he found them surpassed 
by the reality; but a prince of a neighbouring state had forestalled 
him in his suit. This obstacle did not, however, deter him from per- 
sisting in his resolution. He forthwith challenged his rival to mortal 
combat; and, clearing his road to the hand of the princess with the 
point of his lance, married her, and carried her back with him to 
Paris. The attachment of her father to this princess is said to have 
been such from her earliest childhood, that he.gave himself up entirely 
to this affection, devoting all his wealth to the gratification of her 
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caprices. The Arab palace, now no longer in existence, took its name 
from hers, in consequence of a new one having been erected for her 
by her father adjoining his own, at a period at which she had scarcely 
grown out of childhood. The two residences being occupied by suc- 
ceeding princes as one, received the appellation of los Palacios, (the 
Palaces) of Galiana. 

‘‘In addition to her town residence, she soon after had the other 
palace constructed about a mile from Toledo. To arrive at the ruins 
we pass the bridge of Alcantara, and follow the rose-tree promenade. 
From this a path on the left-hand leads to the spot across a field in 
garden-like cultivation. The selection made by the Arab princess of 
this situation proves her to have possessed, in addition to her beauty, 
a consummate taste and intelligence of rural life.” (p. 204.) 


Passing by various other points, which bring Queen Blanche, 
Maria de Padilla, and many feats of Paynim and Christian war- 
fare to notice, we shall now accompany our traveller to Valla- 
dolid. The magnificent fagade of the convent of San Gregorio 
is splendidly given by our author. A finer specimen of elaborate 
workmanship probably does not exist even in Spain. The college 
is supposed to be the work of Berruguete. This friar had the satis- 
faction of having his name circulated through Spain in a popular 
triplet, similar to that composed on Richard the Third and his 
favourites. The inscription on his statue, “OPERIBUS CREDITE,” 
was possibly intended to negative the ill-nature of it. Passing 
hence to Saragoza, and then to Tudela, we arrive with our tra- 
veller at Tolosa,—and at this portion of his work our traveller 
indulges in a review of the Spanish character. Its thievish pe- 
culiarity is shown by him too clearly, and the odd circumstance 
he details of a female bandit, a Spanish countess, long besetting 
the passes of Estremadura, does not diminish the relish the Spa- 
niard has always evinced for this peculiar sense of the meuwm and 
tuum, when persons of high birth take to such practices, without 
regard to sex. Of the invincible laziness of the people, the anee- 
dote of the sheep-boy is highly characteristic. While our author 
was sketching, he remained watching him for one quarter of an 
hour, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Che paciencia Dios Mio.” A stu- 
dent leaves the university of Toledo, having studied there eleven 
years, and obtained his diploma of barrister, who inquired of 
our author whether Russia is not situated in the Mediterranean, 
and whether England is not a portion of it! 

Without following our author through his various detours by 
land and sea, we proceed with him to Seville, of which city he 
has given an animated description. Its alcazars and cathedral 
are beautifully illustrated. The alcazar, the scene of Don Pedro’s 
butcheries and of Maria Padilla’s charms, was raised in most of 
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its fairy beauty by that king. Portions of it are far superior to 
any thing that even the Hambra can show. The following anec- 
dote of this monarch is highly characteristic of the time in which 
he lived, and shows that even Spain winced under the law of the 
Vatican :— 


‘* At a period that had not long preceded the event just related, the 
misconduct of this sovereign had drawn down upon him the displea- 
sure of the head of the Church. The thunderbolt was already forged 
beneath the arches of the Vatican; but a serious difficulty presented 
itself. The culprit was likely to turn upon the hand employed in in- 
flicting the chastisement. At length a young monk, known toa mem- 
ber of the holy synod as a genius of promise, energetic and fertile in 
resources, was made choice of, who unhesitatingly undertook the mis- 
sion. He repaired to Seville, and after a few days’ delay, employed 
in combining his plan of operation, he got into a boat, furnished with 
two stout rowers, and allowing the current to waft him down the Gua- 
dalquivir, until he arrived opposite a portion of the bank known to 
be the daily resort of the king, he approached the shore, and watched 
his opportunity. At the accustomed hour the royal cavalcade was 
seen to approach; when, standing up in the boat, which was not al- 
lowed to touch the shore, he made signs that he would speak to the 
party. The monkish costume commanded respect even from royalty, 
and Don Pedro reined in his horse. The monk then inquired whe- 
ther it would gratify his Majesty to listen to the news of certain re- 
markable occurrences that had taken place in the East, from which 
part of the world he had just arrived. The king approached, and 
ordered him to tell his story: upon which he unrolled the fatal do- 
cument, and with all possible rapidity of enunciation read it from 
beginning to end. Before it was concluded the king had drawn his 
sword, and spurred his horse to the brink of the water; but at his 
first movement the boat had pushed off,—the reader still continuing 
his task,—so that by the time Pedro found himself completely ex- 
communicated, his rage passing all bounds, he had dashed into the 
water, directing a sabre cut which only reached the boat’s stern. He 
still, however, spurred furiously on, and compelled his horse to swim 
a considerable distance; until the animal becoming exhausted, he only 
regained the shore after being in serious danger of drowning. It may 
easily be imagined that the papal messenger, satisfied with his suc- 
cess, avoided the contact of terra firma, until he found himself clear 
of Pedro’s dominions.” (p. 336.) 


But as a rearer of structures in Spain, few monarchs, if any, have 
equalled Abderahman the First; though the traces of his work 
at Cordova, and elsewhere, have fast vanished—possibly were de- 
stroyed by the Moors themselves, that the Giaours niight not joy 
in their beautiful homes. The Alcazar is the most beautiful 
edifice in Seville, but its Cathedral the most magnificent, as our 
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author rightly distinguishes. Some native writers pronounce it 
the grandest in the world: it is not, however, equal to the Du- 
omo of Milan, nor do we think it the finest church out of Italy, 
which our author evidently does. The centre nave rises to the 
enormous height of 152 feet; the tomb of Columbus, who gave 
the Spaniards a world which their toledos could not keep, the 
paintings of Zurbaran, Murillo, Campana, and others, the sta- 
tuary of Pedro Cornejo, the kingly mausoleum of Alonzo X. 
and Beatrice his queen, the wonderful frescoes by Martinez and 
Revera, with the architecture of Juan de Herrera and the carving 
of Juan de Arge, compose certainly a magnificent union of nearly 
all that is requisite for perfect beauty. Nor are grand externals 
wanting: eight hundred persons are employed in the cathedral, 
and five hundred masses are daily said at its numerous chapels. 
Among its ceremonies the following is certainly very singular, 
but yet partaking of the joyous Jewish worship :— 


‘* Among the ceremonies of the cathedral of Seville is one suffi- 
ciently unique to be deserving of notice. El baile de los seis (dance 
of the six) is performed by eight youths—probably by six originally 
—every evening during the feast of the Conception. It takes place 
in front of the high altar, on which her statue is placed on that occa- 
sion. The service is one of especial solemnity ; and, as such, ac- 
companied, unfortunately as on all such occasions, by an orchestra of 
violins, to the exclusion of the organs. The singing commences at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, in the choir, and continues until half- 
past six, when all move in procession through the great railing, across 
the transept, and ascend the flight of steps which lead to the Capilla 
Mayor. Here they take their seats according to rank, on benches 
placed in rows from east to west, fronting a space which is left open 
down the centre, in front of the altar. The orchestra occupies a 
corner near the railing; and on the two front benches are seated — 
four facing four—the eight youths, dressed in the ancient Spanish 
costume, all sky-blue silk and white muslin, and holding each his 
hat, also light blue, with a flowing white feather. The chorus now 
recommences, but speedily drops; when the orchestra sounds a beau- 
tiful air in the waltz measure. This is played once by the instru- 
ments alone, and joined the second time by the voices of the eight 
boys, or youths of the age of sixteen to eighteen; who after having 
accompanied a short time, start to their legs, and continue in the 
same strain. At the next reprise they all, as if by word of com- 
mand, place their hats on their heads, and one or two minutes after, 
the chant still continuing, advance, and meet in the centre, then re- 
turn each to his place; advance a second time, and turn round each 
other, using the waltz step. After singing and dancing for about a 
quarter of an hour, the voices are exchanged for the sounds of cas- 
tagnettes, which they have held all this time in their hands, and the 
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measure becomes more animated; and thus they terminate the per- 
formance. The same ceremony is repeated each night of the seven ; 
only varying the air of the waltz, of which they have two.” (p. 366.) 


Neither is our author silent upon the subject of Spanish 
beauty, but his raptures are at their height in Andalusia; nor 
is he far wrong in this estimate, for we never remember to have 
been more struck with gait, complexion, and form, than in the 
natives of this paradise of Spain. The following remarks scarcely, 
however, do justice to the subject: 


** With regard to the oft and still-recurring subject of Spanish 
beauty, you are hereby warned against giving ear to what may be 
said by tourists, who, by way of taking a new view of an old subject, 
simply give the lie to their predecessors. It is true that in the cen- 
tral provinces the genuine Moro-Iberian beauty is rare, and that 
there is little of any other sort to replace it; but this is not the case 
with Andalusia, where you may arrive fresh from the perusal of the 
warm effusions of the most smitten of poets, and find the houris of 
real flesh and blood by no means overrated. One of their peculiar 
perfections extends to all parts of the peninsula. This is the hair ; 
every where your eye lights upon some passing specimen of these 
unrivalled masses of braided jet, at which not unfrequently natives 
of the same sex turn with an exclamation, Que pelo tan hermoso /” 
(p. 373.) 


Seville claims Hercules as her founder, and various martyr- 
saints of Roman origin receive her attentions ; and in the vicinity 
of this city is the little town of Italica, of which the annals are 
traced up to the time of Scipio Africanus. This little city shel- 
tered some of the earliest converts to Christianity. The cen- 
turion Cornelius, mentioned in the Acts, is said to have been of 
this city, according to local tradition, The ruins which remain 
are thus described :— 


“« The present appearance is that of a green undulating hill, which 
no one would imagine to be composed of the remains of *’rvets, pa- 
laces, temples, and market-places. The upper portion on'» of the 
amphitheatre remains above-ground ; its form is slightly oval, nearly 
approaching to a circle. The greatest diameter is 325 feet; it has 
twenty rows of seats, half of which are buried; each seat is two feet 
and a half in depth, and two in height. Part of the podium remains, 
and enough of the entrance to distinguish that it consisted of three 
large arches. It was constructed with Roman solidity: nothing less 
than an earthquake could have toppled over the masses of masonry, 
which appear in their confusion like solid rocks. A very small por- 
tion of the ruins has been explored ; and part of that, for want of 
being sufficiently cleared out, is again buried in earth, and the work 
is discontinued. The objects now above ground consist of five or 
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six tessellated floors, two of which have been considered of sufficient 
value to be walled in, and locked up, but without being roofed.” 
(p. 397.) 


Not far from Italica is situated the village of Santo Ponce, in 
which is the convent of San Isidoro, The church of this convent 
contains the remains of Don Alonzo Perez de Guzman, surnamed 
the Good, and of his wife Dofia Maria Alonzo Coronel, founder 
of the ducal house of Medina Sidonia. The following anecdote 
shows them descended from no mean strain in knightly honour 
and determined gallantry :— 


‘“* This family obtained from Ferdinand the Fourth a grant of Santo 
Ponce and old Seville (Italica), with the district, and temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction. Don Sancho had already rewarded the services 
and tried fidelity of Perez de Guzman, by presenting him with the 
town of Medina Sidonia. An anecdote is told of him worthy of a 
Roman republican. Being governor of Tarifa under Sancho the 
Fourth, he had to defend the town against the Infante, Don Juan, 
who had revolted against his brother. This prince, learning that a 
child of Guzman was in his power, being at nurse in the environs of 
the town, sent for it; and, presenting himself before the walls, de- 
clared to the governor that he would kill the child, if the town were 
not immediately surrendered. Guzman replied by drawing his sword 
and throwing it down to the prince, who had the barbarity to order 
the infant to be murdered before his father’s eyes.” (p. 398.) 


Spanish customs are curious, and that on the eve of St. John 
must occasion no small portion of amusement, and we confess 
we do not envy the embarrassment that many must feel from 
the practice :— 


“The rite practised on this occasion is marked by a simplicity al- 
together antique. The youth of Seville, that is the masculine portion, 
have provided themselves with small boxes, containing a sort of 
sugar-plum of exquisite flavour. One of these is held between the 
finger and thumb of the cavallero, from the moment he sets foot on 
the promenade. On the approach of a party of ladies, he endeavours 
to distinguish, as far off as the gloom permits the features or dress of 
an already-selected object of preference; or, if still free to make a 
selection, some countenance possessed of sufficient attraction to de- 
termine his choice. On discovering the owner of either of these re- 
quisites, he watches a favourable opportunity, and approaching the 
lady offers the bonbon. The setorita—of course unmarried—thus 
selected, is obliged to accept the compliment if properly offered, as 
well as the arm of the cavallero during the rest of the night; and, 
on arriving at her house, he receives from her parents, or chaperon, 
as the case may be, an invitation to supper. Should the lady be de- 
sirous of avoiding the compliment, of the approach of which she is 
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usually aware, she must exercise her ingenuity in putting obstacles in 
the way of the attempt. In this effort many are successful, since the 
peculiar mode of proceeding, obligatory on those who make the offer, 
affords certain facilities. The condition is not binding on the fair 
object of the compliment, unless the lips receive the bonbon imme- 
diately from the finger and thumb of the cavalier. This is a source 
of no small amusement to the sefioritas at the expense of strangers 
from other provinces of Spain. Conscious of being the object of pre- 
ference of some young beginner, or stranger uninitiated in the mys- 
teries of the rite—and who, let it be understood, does not happen to 
be an object of preference with them—they will afford him every 
facility of approach, and on receiving the present in the hand, will 
repulse without mercy the luckless wight, whose retiring steps are ac- 
companied by peals of laughter from all the party.” (p. 405.) 


We find our author most favourable to the general morality of 
Andalusia, and discountenancing the notion of frequent assassi- 
nations in this vicinity. We have simply to declare, that law is 
an utter nullity under the existing government, and that in the 
very environs of Madrid there exists perfect impunity to every 
kind of villany, to negative this assertion in Andalusia. We 
must also say that the narrative at p. 412, and subsequent por- 
tions of this work, is inconsistent with the author's theory. e 
subjoin it, but must premise that our author had been just called 
in to visit a friend, a young Sevillano, who lay wounded by rob- 
bers, as was supposed, and who had made love to a married lady, 
and who related to him the following adventure :— 


‘He had just quitted the street of the balcony at about nine 
o'clock, and was approaching the house we were now in, when, on 
turning a corner, he was attacked by three ruffians, one of whom de- 
manded his money in the usual terms, ‘ Your purse or your life!’ 
while, before he had time to reply, but was endeavouring to pass on, 
a second faced him, and stabbed him in the breast through his cloak. 
He then ran forward, followed by the three, down the street, into 
the house and up the staircase, the robbers not quitting the pursuit 
until he rang the bell on the first floor. The surgeon had been im- 
mediately called, and had pronounced him wounded within, not an 
inch, but the tenth part of an inch, of his life, for the steel had pene- 
trated to within that distance of his heart. My first impression was 
that the robbers were acting a part, and had been hired to get rid 
of him, otherwise what was the utility of stabbing him, when they 
might have rifled his pockets without such necessity? But this he 
assured me could not be the case, as the person most likely to fall 
under such suspicion was incapable of employing such means; 
adding, that that was the usual mode of committing robberies in 
Seville. I left him, after having assured him how much I envied his 
good fortune, seeing that he was in no danger, and only condemned 
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to pass a week or two in the society of charming women, all zealously 
employed in nursing him,—for such was the truth,—one of the young 
ladies being supposed, and I fear with justice, to be the object of his 
addresses. The ungrateful wretch convinced me by his reply, (as we 
conversed in French, and were not understood by those present,) 
that his greatest torment was impatience to escape from his confine- 
ment, in order to see or write to the other fair one. At the end of 
a week he was sufficiently recovered to be removed to the house 
of his family. From certain hints, dropped during a conversation 
which took place more than a month after the event, it is to be 
feared that the knife of the assassin, in approaching so near to the 
heart of his intended victim, succeeded, by some mysterious electric 
transmission, in inflicting a positive wound on that of the lady of the 
balcony.” (p. 412.) 


Nor do, we conceive, the following story at all diminish this 
unfavourable impression. It occurred at Malaga :— 


‘A person of consideration in the town had been found in the 
street stabbed and robbed. His friends being possessed of much 
influence, and disposing, no doubt, of other weighty inducements to 
action, the police was aroused to unusual activity; the murderer was 
arrested and brought before the alcalde primero. A summary mode 
of jurisprudence was put in practice, and the culprit was ordered 
for execution on the following day. On being led from the presence 
of the court, he turned to the alcalde, and addressing him with vehe- 
mence, threatened him with certain death, in the event of the sen- 
tence being put in execution. The alcalde, although doubtless not 
entirely free from anxiety, was, by the threat itself, the more forcibly 
bound to carry into effect the judgment he had pronounced. The 
execution, therefore, took place at the appointed hour. The follow- 
ing morning the dead body of the alcalde was found in the street 
adjoining that in which he resided.”’ (p. 415.) 


Seville is also remarkable for the first established Inquisition 
in Spain. Our author seems to consider that the horrors enacted 
in these dens of mystery were exaggerated. Surely it cannot 
escape so gifted a perception_as his, that man uncontrouled will 
enact horrors that beggar conception to even describe. Respon- 
sible authority has its abuses; verdicts of juries are considered 
harsh ; judges occasionally the same, who are subject to the 
broad arena of the public; but these mysterious murders, these 
deeds in night’s embrace, these convenient modes of satiating 
malice or lust, cannot but excite shuddering horror in all men, 
Neither does the argument amount to much, that when the 
Inquisition at Toledo was bared to public view, many horrors 
were not detected. Capital punishment is a quiet process, and 
the removal of traces of its execution soon effected; nay, in 
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hanging and other methods is bloodless, and leaves not a print 
behind of the past. And here we terminate our review, and 
have certainly to thank our author for many and new views of 
Spanish matters, for much valuable information, for a work of 
high illustrative beauty, for a book adapted equally to the 
boudoir of a belle, the library of a student, or the studio of 
an artist. 








Art. V.—WNiccolo de’ Lapi; or, The Siege of Florence. By 
Massimo d’Azeglio. Milan, 1841. 


THERE is something melancholy in the manner in which modern 
Italian writers love to dwell on the past glories of their country ; 
that country in which the brave, the noble, and the high-minded 
have at the present day no scope for the exertion of their 
native energies; where if one, more patriotic or more chivalrous 
than the multitude dare to struggle against the overwhelming 
force of circumstances, he is crushed by the strong hand of 
foreign power—or worse still, betrayed by the meaner minds 
with which he must necessarily be associated. In such a case, 
where can the Italian heart—in which any love of his beautiful 
but degraded country still dwells—turn but to the times long 
past, when (in spite of the factions which even then rent Italy, 
and which gradually, but surely, prepared the way for foreign 
conquest) there were still liberties to be defended, as well as 
true hearts which dared to die in their defence. 

On these days, then, their recollections linger, not with the 
pride of an old man who feels that the hand of time alone has 
been able to quell his strength, but rather like one whose 
powers have been undermined in youth by slow and lingering 
disease, who ventures not to look forward to better days, and 
who, hopeless but not resigned, feels that henceforward he 


must perforce 
‘‘ Nudrirsi di memoria e non di speme.”’ 


Amongst the numerous writers of Italian fiction who have 
arisen within the present century, Manzoni is too well known 
and too popular to need remark. Rosini, in spite of his pon- 
derous erudition, is not generally interesting: he, indeed, 
dwells with and on the past, but he does not possess the ani- 
mating spirit which gives life and reality to past scenes, and it 
seems rather the mummy than the living man which he places 
before his reader. 
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Massimo d’Azeglio treads in a different path. Saddened, as he 
himself tells us, by the terrible judgments which have fallen on 
his country, he sought for traces of the ancient manners of Flo- 
rence in unfrequented scenes, where the course of its usages, its 
language, and its traditions still remains undisturbed and unef- 
faced by the footsteps of the stranger. 


“‘T climbed the mountains of Pistoja, and refreshed my ear and my 
heart by listening to peasants and shepherds who spoke to me in the 
pure tongue of Florence of the noble deeds of Castruccio and Fran- 
cesco Ferruccio. Not that they had learned aught of them from 
books or history; but, from generation to generation, the memory 
of their valour had been preserved, and they forgot not that upon 
their own hills Ferruccio died for the safety of Florence. I bless 
Heaven for the moments that I passed sitting at their humble hearths, 
listening to the rude yet noble narrations of simple peasants, who 
knew much of those ancient and glorious days, but nothing of the 
events of the present time. An inborn feeling teaches them its 
worthlessness.” 


Such is the tone in which d’Azeglio speaks of the past. He 
seeks to embody the spirit rather than the events of the sixteenth 
century, and it is of one of his works, entitled ‘‘ Niccolo de’ 
Lapi,” much read and appreciated in Italy, though little known 
to the English public, that we intend giving a slight sketch to 
our readers. 

The scene is laid during the celebrated siege of Florence in 
1529 and 1530, by the Emperor Charles V. His object was to 
restore the dominion of the Medici, who had been expelled by 
the Florentines. The citizens were divided into two factions,— 
the Palleschi, so called from the palle or balls, the armorial bear- 
ings of the Medici; and the Piagnoni or popular party, so named 
in contempt by their adversaries, as they chiefly consisted of the 
severe and self-denying followers of the celebrated Dominican 
Savonarola. 


‘“‘ Tt was an October morning in the year 1529, and the day dawned 
slowly and gloomily, dispersing with difficulty the dense mist which 
crowned Florence. The heavy and continuous rain, freezing as it 
fell, might almost be called snow, and not a soul was to be seen in 
the streets save a few soldiers and the officers of the night-watch, who 
were returning to the palace benumbed with cold, wrapped in their 
cloaks, and with their hoods down closely around their faces, The 
closed windows and barred doors showed that the greater part of the 
citizens were still sunk in sleep. The churches were beginning to be 
opened, but the sacristans who prepared the altars were as yet their 
only visitants. In St. Mark alone (belonging to the Dominicans) a 
small number of the faithful were assembled, summoned by the bell, 
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which, beginning on hour before day-light, still tolled for the dead. 

ad Before the high altar, and between 
two massive iron mina a bier was placed on the ground. 
Upon it lay the corpse of a young man, who did not seem to have 
passed his 25th year. A crucifix was placed in his hands, which 
were clasped upon his breast, and the pavement as well as the coffin 
was strewed, according to the customs of Florence, with the leaves 
and flowers of the orange-tree. 

‘*The mass had not yet begun, and a single candle only was burn- 
ing. Its red and flickering light, falling on a group of persons who 
had arrived first, and who knelt in prayer round the corpse, lighted 
up, after the manner of Rembrandt, the nearest figures, while it fell 
more and more faintly on the objects as they became more distant, 
and died away into darkness in the farther recesses of the church. 
Above, the gleam was only diminished by the pale cold light of morn- 
ing, which began to dawn faintly through the large upper windows. 
Not a minute passed without the entrance of men—one, two, or three 
at a time,—who by their heavy steps, by the clash of their arms, and 
the dim glancing of their corslets, might be known as soldiers. Thus 
the crowd gradually increased, closing round the bier and the group 
that surrounded it, which seemed to consist of the nearest relations 
of the deceased. 

‘« Two steps from the feet stood an old man, far advanced in years ; 
he wore the /ucco, or gown formerly used by the Florentines, espe- 
cially by grave and elderly persons. The old man’s figure was tall, 
his chest wide, and his whole appearance robust and vigorous; his 
beard, which was long and thick, and the few locks which strayed 
from beneath his hood, were snow-white ; his eye-brows alone pre- 
served their original brown colour, and the frequent contraction of 
his brows gave a stern expression to his dark eyes. The name of this 
old man was Niccolo de’ Lapi, his family was plebeian, and he him- 
self head of the guild of silk-weavers. He was among the earliest 
and most devoted followers of Friar Girolamo. He had mourned 
over his death, and now venerated him as a martyr. Born in Apulia, 
whither his father had been banished by the Medici, Niccolo wit- 
nessed the misery of his latter years and of his obscure death, embit- 
tered by the sorrows of exile, and imbibed almost necessarily, even 
with the impressions of childhood, a deeply-rooted hatred towards 
the Pallesca faction. 

‘“‘ He had returned to Florence, amassed great wealth in his father’s 
warehouses, with which he assisted Florence when endangered by the 
invasion of Charles VIII. and the spiritless conduct of Piero dei 
Medici. When rumours of a siege began to prevail, Niccolo, trust- 
ing to the famous maxim of Savonarola— 


‘Florentia flagellabitur, et post flagella renovabitur,’ 


supported the party who refused to make any terms with the Medici, 
and used every possible means to excite the people to resistance. 
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** The army conducted by Phillibert, Prince of Orange, encamped 
on the hills to the south of Florence, 24th October 1529, and Niccolo, 
during the few days which had passed since the commencement of the 
siege, had already assisted at the obsequies of one of his sons, who died 
fighting beneath the walls, 

‘* He was now attending the burial of another, but his aged form 
was erect, and his face calm, and his mind absorbed in thoughts of 
God; to whom he offered the lives not of these sons only—whom he 
considered as martyrs—but of all those who remained to him, and 
his own life also, if Florence might but be saved. Madonna Fiore, 
his wife, who had died some few years previously to the time of which 
we speak, had borne him five sons and two daughters. The three re- 
maining sons stood with him round the bier; two of them wore the 
corslet and coats of mail which the youth of Florence in those days 
may literally be said never to have doffed. The youngest, named 
Bindo, was a beautiful boy of fourteen, but from his height he might 
have passed for eighteen; he alone wore no corslet, and unlike his 
brothers, was wholly unarmed ; his form was strong and beautifully 
proportioned, and his dark eyes had all the fire of his father’s spirit, 
tempered with the softness of youth. Niccolo’s tenderness for this 
noble boy had hitherto prevented his yielding to Bindo’s entreaties 
to be allowed to take up arms with the other youths of Florence. At 
last, to calm his impatience, he promised that if one of his brothers 
should fall, he would allow him to bear arms in his place. The time 
to claim this promise was now arrived, and Niccolo was not a man to 
shrink from its fulfilment. 

‘“‘ That morning before he left home, Niccolo, in spite of his austere 
nature, could not resist caressing Bindo; and taking him apart into 
his chamber, he said, ‘ My son, hitherto thou hast been a child; but 
since thou hast resolved henceforward to bear thee as a man, do so in 
God’s name. Come with us, then; it is well that thou shouldst learn 
betimes the course of earthly events. Pray God to make thee a brave 
man, and may He aid thee according to thy father’s blessing !’ 

“ The old man’s voice and expression softened as he embraced his 
son, and they proceeded together to St. Mark’s. Of the remaining 
sons of Niccolo, the eldest, a man of nearly forty, was named 
Averardo, and the other Viesi. His two daughters knelt together at 
a little distance from the others ; the eldest was called Laudomia, the 
youngest Lisa. In the mean while the friar who officiated as sacristan 
lighted four candles on the high altar; he approached the bier, hold- 
ing a stick, to the end of which was fastened a lighted nib; and after 
having lighted the candles, he said to Niccolo in a low voice as he 
passed, pointing to the dead, ‘ He was of the house of Lapi Messer 
Niccolo, and was worthy of his race. Peace with his soul!’ ‘ Amen,’ 
replied the old man, and the friar sighed and returned to the sacristy.” 


Such is the opening scene, and such our first introduction to 
the noble-hearted Niccolo. The characters of his daughters is 
also well described—Laudomia, pure, humble, and heavenly- 
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minded; Lisa, brilliant, impetuous, and self-willed. The latter 
had attracted the admiration of a vain and worthless cavalier, 
Troilo degli Ardinghelli, to whom she attached herself with all 
the warmth of an eager and affectionate nature. But Troilo was 
a follower of the Medici, and Lisa, knowing full well that her 
father would rather see her dead than united to a traitor, at last 
consented to a secret marriage. With the assistance of Laudo- 
mia, she had succeeded in concealing this marriage, and the birth 
of her son; but since the commencement of the siege, Lisa had 
received no tidings of ‘Troilo, and anxious and sick at heart, she 
vainly expected some communication from her faithless husband. 
His momentary passion had been gratified, and Lisa had passed 
away from his recollection. The marriage had been a feigned 
one, and Troilo was never guided by honour or principle, when 
pleasure or interest pointed in a different direction. The next 
scene explains the steps by which his weak but ambitious nature 
was led still deeper into crime :— 

“‘ The people of Florence were well provided with every means of 
defence. Their walls were strong, their forces well disciplined, their 
treasury filled, their provisions abundant, their hearts glowing with 
courage and patriotism. But they nourished in their bosoms a ser- 
pent,—and that serpent was Malatesta Baglioni. 

‘* He began life as a condottiere in the Venetian service, and at last 
became the commander of the Florentine armies. He was a man of 
a cool, calculating, and sagacious mind ; of unshrinking pertinacity in 
the pursuit of his object; proud, avaricious, and vindictive; and above 
all, master of every artifice by which his vengeance could be concealed 
and coloured till his prey was within his grasp. Personally he was 
brave, and an excellent general ; he was, in short, a type of the race of 
tyrants who at that time appeared in almost all the cities of Italy,— 
men who, for the most part, were brought up amid domestic infamy 
and civil discord. They lived amidst open violence or secret trea- 
chery, and died beneath the sword of the enemy, the dagger of the 
assassin, or even the secret treason of their nearest relations. Such 
reprobates, it would seem, could have no idea of faith or of religion ; 
but in their own way they had both. They built churches, supported 
friars, enriched sanctuaries: they believed not only in God, in the 
Gospel, and in the Pope, but yet farther—in witches, alchymy, and 
astrology. 

‘* Malatesta himself reposed the blandest faith in a Hebrew astro- 
loger named Barlaam, a native of Hungary, who to his more myste- 
rious art added a knowledge of medicine, and much experience in the 
practice of it. This man followed Baglioni in all his enterprises, and 
enriched himself with his treasures,—nor were they altogether ob- 
tained dishonestly ; a part at least was due for the care with which 
he watched over the serious bodily maladies of his patron. 

‘On the morning which we have already described at the opening 
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of our story, all was quiet in the palace an hour before dawn. The 
portal was closed, and none were awake save the soldier who guarded 
the postern, and Malatesta himself. He was sitting up in his bed, 
which was of ebony, inlaid with marqueterie ; the cornice which sur- 
mounted it was carved, and presented a curious maze of arabesque 
leaves, animals, and figures. The bed itself was placed upon a step, 
which was raised about a hand’s breadth above the rest of the 
chamber. By the side of the bed, upon a small round table, which 
was supported by a figure curiously carved and twisted, burned a 
silver lamp, and near it were scattered in disorder a splendid dagger, 
with the silken cords by which it was usually attached to the person, 
rings, collars, a reliquary, and a jewel of so strange a shape that it 
was difficult to form any conjecture with regard to its use. The gem 
itself was round and flat like a coin, but its colour was that of a balass 
ruby. It was encircled by a small steel fillet, which was fixed on a 
little pedestal of ebony, and the whole was covered with letters and 
cabalistic signs. The furniture of the chamber was of red leather, 
adorned with arabesque gilding; pictures were on the walls, and the 
elbow chairs were also covered with leather and much ornamented. 
Two large mastiffs were couched in one corner sleeping. 

‘‘The appearance of Malatesta was that of a disinterred corpse ; 
his eyes and cheeks were hollow, his skin blue and livid, his hair and 
beard thin and disordered. He wore over his shirt a rose-coloured 
pourpoint, which was open in front, displaying his emaciated chest. 
He was slowly sipping some infusion out of a large cup which he had 
taken from the table, and gazing with a sardonic smile at a friar who 
was seated opposite to him, about two steps from the bed. 

“The friar wore the habit of St. Francis, the hood of which con- 
cealed his face and eyes, so that nothing was visible but a part of his 
nose and two fresh and healthy cheeks. His long white beard co- 
vered his mouth, and flowed down to the rope which girded his 
waist; his head was bowed down, his chin rested on his hand, his 
chest heaved, and he was evidently absorbed in thoughts which dis- 
turbed him strangely. ‘I cannot,’ he said at length in a suppressed 
voice; ‘I feel I cannot: it would be too vile.’ His eyes remained 
bent on the ground; had he raised them and seen the diabolical 
sneer on Malatesta’s features, he would have fled from the tempter, 
and well would it have been for him had he done so. At last Bag- 
lioni spoke in a tone of scorn, though with perfect calmness. ‘We 
will think no more of it,’ he said. ‘The Signori Medici will not fail 
to find those who will render them this slight service, without so many 
affected and childish scruples. Dost thou know that some are chil- 
dren at twenty, thirty, fifty,—yea, even at seventy? Messer Baccio 
Valori valued thee highly; methinks he knew thee not. Go, then; 
and when the balls* shall again be placed on high over the portal of 
the palace; when thou seest some faithful adherent of the Medici 
high in their favour; when thou waitest humbly to be permitted to 

* The armorial bearings of the Medici family. 
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salute him, and hearest him lauded to the skies; when thou seest 
that he is abundantly supplied with horses—(and here he spoke 
slowly, pronouncing each word with emphasis)—with hounds, with 
brave attire, with gold, with pleasure; when, on those who have op- 
posed him, he is able to wreak his wildest thoughts of vengeance,— 
remember, when thou seest such an one, that where he stands, thou 
mightest have stood. Doubtless it will be to thee right pleasing 
matter for reflection.’ The friar gasped, his breast heaved, but still 
he was silent. ‘But in truth,’ continued Malatesta, ‘ when such things 
come to pass, it will be safer for thee not to see them, but to turn thy 
back on Florence. It will not suit the hot blood of the Medici, that 
a man once so far in their secrets should desert them, and yet survive.’ 
At this moment the great clock of the palace struck ten, (about five by 
our time). ‘ Yet one hour more,’ added Malatesta. ‘ Fare thee well! 
and remember, should the devil tempt thee again to meddle in affairs 
of state, that such matters are for men, and not for children, Re- 
member also, that this,’ and he touched the tip of his tongue with his 
forefinger, ‘ often costs a man his life; and if any thing transpire of 
what has passed between us, I shall know where to seek the traitor, 
for yonder mastiffs tell no tales.’ 

‘*¢ Such infamous treachery,’ said the friar, still speaking to himself. 

‘‘« Treachery !’ repeated Malatesta, with his accustomed sneer ; ‘thou 
hadst better warn the state at once that there are designs on foot in 
favour of the Medici, and bid them keep strict watch. Bearest thou 
any brains beneath thy basset cap ?’ 

‘** But this miserable old man; his family—his daughter—’ 

‘«¢ Are they of the house of Bardi, or Strozzi, or Frescobaldi? are 
they of any noble race, that thou honourest them thus highly? Me- 
thinks, with such great interests at stake, they should weigh nought 
in the sight of a cavalier. But thou bargainest about this silk- 
weaver, as if he were one of the princes of Florence.’ 

“The friar sprang from his seat as if a serpent had stunghim. He 
approached the bed, grasped Malatesta’s hand, and said in a pas- 
slonate voice,— 

‘<¢T will do all, and cursed be the day when I was born!’ 

‘‘ Malatesta smiled at his excitement, and withdrawing his hand, 
said scornfully,— 

‘“* Ho, ho! thou changest quickly. How long will this new re- 
solve last ?’ 

‘** Long enough for my own perdition,’ he replied ; ‘ for if I break 
my neck while I am on this noble service, doubtless all will be well 
with me!’ 

‘** Now listen,’ said Malatesta, at once changing his voice and 
manner. ‘Those who dread danger, had better stay close to their 
mother’s apron-string. Men who dare act, who aspire to make 
themselves a name, and would not meanly spend their days in 
carding wool or weaving cloth, must boldly commit themselves to 
fortune. Thinkest thou that the Medici will make thee great or rich 
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because, when thou oughtest to have been up and doing, thou daredst 
decide on nothing? The choice is thine own. Thou knowest that 
they reward as it befits a race of princes to reward their servants. 
Thou knowest, also, with what ample measure they take vengeance on 
a traitor. In good sooth, had their forefathers not been more daring 
than thou, the banner of the Medici might have adorned a warehouse, 
but it never would have floated over a palace or a fortress. Fortune 
= be seized by a strong arm; she visits not the scrupulous or the 
timid.’ 

*« ¢ Enough, it shall be done; that is to say, if the occasion offers, 
for at present I see not the means.’ 

“* Reflect. Would not Niccolo exult to see his daughter Lisa 
married to one of thy station?’ 

***¢ Niccolo! you know him not. He would rather she died by 
his own hand, than see her married to any but a patriot ; and to me, 
too, one of the Pallesca party! Your excellency cannot know him. 
If, indeed, Niccolo were aware of all the circumstances, it might be 
different ; but who dare tell him?’ 

‘«¢¢T understand thee,’ said Malatesta. ‘I will think upon it; for 
the present farewell. Day must not dawn while thou art on thy way. 
Recommend me to Messer Baccio.’ 

‘‘ The friar opened a small door concealed beneath the hangings, 
and departed. 

‘«¢ This promises well,’ said Malatesta, when he found himself 
alone, and he rubbed his hands as was his custom when he was suc- 
cessful; but the action gave him certain sharp twinges, which con- 
strained him to be tranquil. An exclamation of pain escaped him. 
He bit his lower lip, and cursed his sufferings. 

*‘Twice he called loudly, ‘ Barlaam!’ and a withered old man 
appeared, with a deeply furrowed and wrinkled countenance. He 
had a hooked and prominent nose, small twinkling eyes, and an 
ever-smiling mouth ; but there was no expression of gladness on the 
rest of his face, and it seemed rather a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles than a smile. ‘TI think,’ said Malatesta, ‘that the half of 
that cursed wood * which thou hast made me swallow, would have 
sufficed to burn thee alive, and Heaven knows I should have been 
none the worse.’ 

‘*** Your excellency would have had one faithful servant the less,’ 
replied the old man, totally unmoved. 

““¢ But knowest thou not, accursed one, that I have not had one 
moment of ease this night? It is as if hot needles pierced my bones. 
Is it so difficult to find a herb, a powder, a demon, which could 
give me one hour’s sleep? By the Powers above, I will not always 
shower my gold on one who tortures me.’ 

““¢This summer I will find the chelonites, a stone which is ex- 
tracted from the bowels of the swallow ; and your excellency will put 

* An infusion of the wood of the real cross was a favourite remedy in the six- 
teenth century for some maladies. 
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this stone in a linen cloth, and wear it on your left side, so as to 
touch the skin; or if I could go as far as Dalmatia, there is a 


mountain 
*** Go to !? said Malatesta, vehemently; ‘I fear lest I be 


there before thee. Thou speakest idly; depart. Call Messer Be- 
nedetto, and that right quickly,’ and the old man left him.” 


With such a leader, what could avail the utmost efforts of the 
devoted Florentines? ‘Troilo degli Ardinghelli, (for he it is 
whom we have just seen disguised as a friar,) becomes the agent 
of Malatesta’s treachery, and by a train of circumstances artfully 
contrived between them, Niccolo is at length persuaded that 
Troilo has forsaken the Pallesca faction; and that, sacrificing 
every hope of advancement from the Medici, he has joined heart 
and hand in the defence of the liberties of Florence. From that 
hour the old man, believing him to be the husband of Lisa, 
struggles against his own strong prejudices, and receives him as 
his son; and from that fatal hour all the schemes of the patriots, 
many of which are concocted in the house of Niccolo, are re- 
vealed to Malatesta, and secretly thwarted. One fulfilled hope 
is granted to the brave old man; Lamberto, the child of an old 
adherent of the Lapi family, returns from foreign war, to aid in 
the defence of his native city. 

We do not attempt to follow the many windings of the story, 
but merely, among the varied scenes before us, here and there 
to gather a flower. Suffice it then to say, that Laudomia and 
Lamberto had been attached to each other from their earliest 
youth; but Laudomia’s reserve is mistaken for coldness, and 
Lamberto, dazzled by Lisa’s brilliancy, turns his affections to 
her from the calm and almost saintly beauty of the elder sister. 
Laudomia suffered long and in silence, lest the knowledge of her 
sufferings should cast a cloud over the happiness of her sister ; 
but Lisa’s feelings towards Lamberto were more those of grati- 
fied vanity than of affection, and Lamberto soon returns to his 
first and early love, though deeply conscious that his fickleness 
had rendered him unworthy of her. We gladly turn from Mala- 
testa and Troilo to a brighter picture of human nature; and as 
our readers may perhaps think with Spenser, that 








‘¢ A dramme of sweete is worth a pownde of sowre,”’ 
Laudomia and Lamberto shall speak for themselves. 


‘In the mean time Lamberto returned, rushed into his chamber, 
and disarmed himself in haste, for moments seemed ages until he 
could see Laudomia. Restored to hope and confidence by her fa- 
ther’s words, he longed to disburden his full heart to her, and thus 
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to compensate to himself for the sufferings, the doubts, and the si- 
lence of long long years. 

** Arrived at the door of Laudomia’s apartment, he found it half 
open; he knocked gently, and with a beating heart called her by 
name. No one answered, and the door yielding to his touch; he 
entered. The chamber was empty. Although he had often been in 
it, a thrill now passed through his veins such as he had never before 
experienced, and he stood for a moment gazing around him on the 
walls and on the furniture, so well arranged and so gracefully dis- 
posed, that it seemed to speak of the gentle spirit which had presided 
over it. 

‘*¢ A misty perfume breathed through the chamber from the flowers 
which adorned the image of the Virgin. The light of day, now 
fading into twilight, fell faintly on the pavement before the window, 
its last rays growing dim before the red glimmer of a lamp which 
was burning above the desk for prayer. 

‘*‘ Lamberto approached it and gazed on the Madonna, which had 
never before appeared to him so divinely beautiful. He seemed 
to have entered, as it were, the inmost sanctuary of Laudomia’s 
thoughts, while he looked on her flowers, her books of prayer,—the 
very cushions on which she was accustomed to kneel. All these 
things, which to another might have been mute and lifeless, seemed 
to him at that moment to have a meaning and a voice, which thrilled 
to the innermost depths of his heart. 

** Absorbed in his own feelings, Lamberto almost instinctively 
knelt before the image, and leaning his arm on the cushions, rested 
his burning forehead upon his hand. The throbbings of his heart 
became gradually less violent, and were yielding to a vague and 
dreamy calm, when he felt a hand laid lightly on his shoulder, and 
Laudomia’s voice sounded gently in his ear. 

*** Thou here, Lamberto? And for whom prayest thou?’ What he 
felt as he turned towards her and, raising his head, met the soft gaze 
of her glistening eyes, may be imagined though we cannot tell it. 

** Without rising from his knees, he took her hand in his, and 
pressing his trembling lips upon it, he said, ‘I came hither to make 
a supplication unto thee, Laudomia. Thou knowest what I would 
ask, and with my whole soul I ask it.’ 

*** Yes, I know it,’ said the maiden, but her eyes gave a sweeter 
and more expressive answer; then, without adding another word, 
she knelt down by the side of Lamberto, who still held her hand, 
and raising her eyes to the image of Our Lady, she added, after a few 
moments’ silence, 

“** Mother of Mercy! if ever the heart which is this day given 
me is to be taken from me, let me die first.’ 

“ Both were silent, for words were impossible at that moment, and 
they were not needed.” 


Lamberto is, through Troilo’s machinations, summoned on 
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his bridal-day to join the army (without the city) under the com- 
mand of Ferruccio, and the splendid successes of this noble 
leader rejoiced the hearts of the Florentines. Empoli, and after- 
wards Volterra, were subdued, and another sally was determined 
upon by the citizens, although a new and terrible enemy had 
appeared, and the plague was slowly gliding through the streets 
of the devoted city. Malatesta’s policy was to await the slow 
but certain ravages of famine, disease, and death, and the nume- 
rous stratagems and pretexts are almost incredible by which, 
without exciting the suspicions of the people, he continued to 
prevent the troops from attacking the enemy. Ferruccio, who 
from Volterra had repaired to Pisa, received orders to return to 
Florence, and there seems no doubt but that if, while he en- 
gaged the enemy’s troops on the one side their camp had been 
attacked from the city on the other, the Imperialists would have 
been compelled to raise the siege. Of this danger Malatesta 
was well aware, and he arranged a secret meeting with the 
Prince of Orange beneath the walls of the city. What passed 
between them was never exactly known, but it is probable that 
the traitor then informed the prince of Ferruccio’s movements, 
and promised that no attack should be made meanwhile on his 
camp from the city. To this effect at least he gave him a writ- 
ten promise, under his own hand, which was afterwards found 
on the dead body of the prince. 

Malatesta’s designs fully succeeded, and at the fatal defeat of 
Gavinana, which took place shortly after his treacherous inter- 
view, the Prince of Orange and Ferruccio both fell; and with 
Ferruccio perished the last hope of safety for Florence. 


‘‘ Let us return meanwhile to Niccolo, who had already heard of 
the fatal defeat of the Florentines. No sooner had he received the 
assurances of their ruin from those who from the walls had been 
eye-witnesses of the battle, than he desired his weeping daughters 
to leave him. They yielded sorrowfully to his reiterated commands, 
and lingered near his door, praying that God would support their 
unhappy parent in the hour of trial. 

‘‘ The venerable old man, left alone, fell on his knees before the 
niche which contained the ashes of Fra Girolamo; but his strength 
failed him, and he remained prostrate, his face on the ground, and 
his hands clasped in the attitude of prayer. It would be impossible 
to describe the feelings of that moment. Even the light of faith was 
for a time quenched within his desolate soul, and he believed himself 
alike forsaken of God and man. A groan of agony escaped him; 
then raising his heart in prayer to that martyr who had been at 
once his master and his friend, ‘Oh, blessed saint!’ he exclaimed, 
‘who lovedst me when thou wert still on earth, why hast thou for- 
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saken me now? Oh! preserve my faith, and close my earthly trial. 
Let me die, oh, my God! for the measure of my sorrow is full.’ 

‘‘ He remained silent and motionless, crushed as it were beneath 
the weight of grief, which suspended and almost deadened the powers 
of thought; the extremity of sorrow thus bringing with it, in some 
degree, its own remedy, by depriving-the overwhelmed soul of the 
power of feeling. But suddenly rousing himself from his lethargy, 
he exclaimed ‘ Who demands his reward before he has borne the 
burden and heat of the day? Who asks for rest till the sun is set, 
and his time of labour closed? How knowest thou, repining soul, 
that thou art henceforward to be useless? That thy country may 
not still need thee? Who despair, except the cowardly ?’ 

** Niccolo raised his head, and again knelt in prayer, and when he 
rose again, his spirit was strengthened, and his noble nature, which, 
like a well-tempered blade, might bend but not break, rose strong 
and unribdued above his sorrows. 

‘*¢ Let us for the present flee from Florence, and prepare for better 
days. I shall not see them,—I shall die in a land of strangers; but 
my sons will live for them—if, indeed, I have still sons,—my coun- 
try will see them. And did I desire to die? Did I, after nearly 
ninety years of life, think of myself rather than of Florence?’ At 
this moment he heard the sound of many steps in the adjoining 
chamber, and he knew it must be the survivors returning from the 
battle. ‘ Will they all be there?’ he thought; and placing his hand 
on the key he opened the door, and with a firm but melancholy 
countenance received the young men. Two were missing, and after 
a few minutes’ struggle he said, ‘Can we save them? Can we do 
aught to help them?’ And Lamberto answered, ‘They will help ws, 
for they are now praying for us in Paradise.’ 

** Niccolo, in a low tone, responded ‘Amen ;’ then turning away 
his face, he was silent, though the motion of his lips showed that he 
prayed. At last he said, ‘I do not mourn that they have died in 
defence of their country, for to this end did I bring them up; yet 
well may I mourn that they have died in vain; but the iniquities of 
Florence have risen up to heaven, and God has judged her. Now, 
arouse yourselves, my children, for the hour of our exile has sound- 
ed. Let us remember how often our ancestors have been reduced to 
similar extremities ; let us imitate their courage, and the constancy 
with which, during long weary years of banishment, they prepared 
for the triumph of liberty, and for their return to Florence. Shall 
we fall short of such examples? I have already explained my de- 
sign. Let us repair to Genoa, to Messer Andrea; he will welcome 
those who suffer for the cause of freedom. Prepare what is needful, 
and at dead of night we will depart hence. You, my children, if it 
so please God, only to await better times; I to return no more:’ 
and gazing round the chamber which he had inhabited for more 
than fifty years, he continued, ‘ Adieu, then, for ever, home of my 
youth! I had hoped to die here among my children; I had hoped 
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that my bones would rest in the tomb of my fathers, in St. Mark’s ; 
but the will of the Lord be done! Wherever we lie, the sound of the 
last trumpet will reach us,’ ” 


Our limits warn us to pass briefly over the character of Sel- 
vaggia, although it is an original and striking one. Betrayed by 
her own father, Barlaam the astrologer, to degradation and vice, 
even from her childhood, her soul had never been raised to the 
love or admiration of purity and virtue until she knew Lam- 
berto. Repelled by him, and, as she believes, harshly and scorn- 
fully, the cup of her sorrows seemed full, and she was supported 
only by one all-powerful hope,—that of revenge. 


‘‘ Since that terrible night when she had last seen Lamberto, she 
had sought it, longed for it. In the secret depths of her own heart, 
in the stillness of sleepless nights, in turmoil and tumult, in solitude 
and silence, she had dwelt alone with one unchanging thought, which 
lighted her visions of the future, like a lurid star above an. abyss 
of darkness.” 


The hour of vengeance had now arrived, and while Troilo de- 
mands Laudomia from Malatesta as the reward of his iniquity, 
the price of Selvaggia’s services is the power of wreaking ven- 
geance on Lamberto. Meanwhilt Niccolo and his family depart 
from Florence. The stars still shone brightly, though one-faint 
streak of light began to appear in the east as they passed the 
city gates and took the road towards Prato. Bindo and Fan- 
fulla rode with Niccolo; Lamberto by the side of Laudomia. 
Then followed Troilo with Lisa, who carried her child in her 
arms, and Madonna Fede and Maurice (the servants) closed the 
melancholy procession. ‘They proceed in safety as far as Gavi- 
nana, where they rested for the night. Here all is arranged by 
Troilo; and while the exiles, who had turned aside to visit the 
grave of Ferruccio, kneeled by the unhonoured resting-place of « 
their defender, a body of men-at-arms rushed from beneath the 
shadow of the church, and they found themselves prisoners, and 
in the power of the Medici. 














“The women wept silently, while Niccolo, raising his august and 
venerable head, said firmly— 

‘<¢ Well do I know what fate awaits me as prisoner of the Pope ;’ 3 
but a bitter and disdainful smile curled his lip, as if he thought, 
‘they can shorten my days but little.” Then, turning to his sons 
and pointing to the grave of Ferrucci, he continued, ‘ 1 have learned 
from him how to die; yet, perchance, I needed it not.’ 

«The old man knew it was his death, and not that of his children 
which they sought ; but a sudden fear for Troilo crossed his mind, 
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and, gazing around anxiously in search of him, he added, ‘ Troilo, 
my son, I grieve for thee also.’ 

‘“‘ The feeble glimmer of Matteo’s lantern alone dispelled the dark- 
ness around them, and the old man’s eyes for some moments sought 
Troilo in vain. At last he perceived him standing at a little dis- 
tance, upright and motionless, and his arms crossed on his chest ; 
and he saw that he alone was unbound and unguarded, though the 
soldiers had carefully deprived the rest of the party of all means of 
escape. The young man’s features, beautiful though they were by 
nature, seemed at that moment as dark and fearful as his own trea- 
chery. Like Cain and Judas, and other great transgressors, he had 
already begun to experience the greatest of all torments, 2. e. remorse, 
without hope and without repentance. 

‘“‘ Niccolo saw his guilt branded upon his forehead. He remarked 
a smile of scorn on the faces of the soldiery, which seemed to ex- 
press, ‘Thou hast little need to take thought for him.’ The veil 
which had so long concealed the truth fell at once from his eyes, 
and it seemed to rise up before him in all its undisguised and terrible 
reality. He stretched out his arms, which were tied together at the 
wrists by a strong cord, and, in a voice which pierced the hearts 
even of the ruffians who surrounded him, he exclaimed, looking 


towards Troilo,— 


**¢ And he, then, was a traitor!’ 

“Lisa, poor Lisa, heard him, and with the convulsive strength 
of despair she tore away her hands from those who held her, and 
rushed towards her father. 

‘«« Why how is he a traitor?’ she said. ‘ Who can call Troiloa 
traitor? What has he done?’ And unable to seek him out, for she 
was speedily retaken and seized by the soldiers, she struggled vio- 
lently, and gazing around in search of her husband, continued to 
repeat, ‘ He a traitor? Troilo? My father, why say any thing so hor- 
rible, and at such a moment ?’ 

** At last she saw him. He stood on the same spot, his attitude 
and expression unchanged, and the conviction which they had 
brought to Niccolo’s mind stole also through the heart of poor Lisa. 
She gazed for a moment on his disfigured features, and then hid her 
face in her hands. Hope revived within her, however, and strug- 
gling against her first impression she said, weeping, though without 
daring to raise her eyes,—- 

**¢ Oh, Troilo, come to me: speak! Hearest thou not? Why dost 
thou stand there silent? Whatis this mystery? Oh, Troilo, Troilo! 
is it possible that thou refusest one word to thy despairing Lisa?’ 
At last, yielding to the impulse of indescribable agony, she exclaimed, 
‘Speak to me! tell me that it is true! that thou art a traitor !—any 
thing but this suspense!’ 

** Troilo answered not, but strode hastily away, and was soon lost 
to view in the darkness. Lisa became cold, and white as marble; 
her arms fell powerless by her side, and she also repeated, ‘ He is a 
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traitor!’ Then falling heavily on the ground, as if in death, she 
lay at her father’s feet with her face to the earth, and said, in a hol- 
low voice, ‘ And I, miserable wretch, have been the cause of all!’ ”’ 


Selvaggia, disguised as a man-at-arms, accompanies the party 
of soldiers who guard the prisoners, and they continue their 
route towards a lonely mansion, selected by Troilo as equally fit- 
ted for the accomplishment of his own terrible purposes, and 
those of Selvaggia. 


* The road which leads from Pistoja to Florence, passing by Prato, 
runs almost the whole way at the foot of a chain of mountains which 
closes the northern side of the valley of the Arno. The many hills 
which branch from the stony and arid summits of the Appenines de- 
scend gradually into the plain, forming at first rugged and tortuous 
precipices, then green valleys shaded by thick chesnut trees, until 
they subside gradually into undulating slopes, rich with vines and 
olives. Amongst these are interspersed the white walls of towns and 
villages. The sides of the hills, which extend some more some less 
into the plain, join it in parts almost imperceptibly by a gradual de- 
scent; in other parts they end in steep and bold promontories. 
Three miles distant from Prato, on an isolated eminence, stands 
Monte Murlo, a castle belonging to the Strozzi family; soon after- 
wards the mountains recede, forming a large amphitheatre, in the 
midst of which, on an elevated plain, is a villa called Barone, then 
belonging to Baccio Valore, now to the family of the Tempj. The 
party which conducted Niccolo and the other prisoners reached the 
point of the high road from which Monte Murlo is first visible, the 
day after their departure from Gavinana, more than an hour after 
sunset. Through the evening air was heard in the distance the sound 
of the Ave Maria bell, and the thoughts it suggested in the minds of 
the sorrowing captives may be well imagined by those who appreciate 
the soft and touching beauty of the following lines : 

‘ Era quell’ ora che volge il disio 

De’ naviganti—e intenerisce il cuore 

Lo di ch’han detto, ai dolci amici addio; 

E che’l novello Pellegrin, d’amore 

Punge, s’egli ode, squilla di lontano 

Che paja il giorno pianger che si muore." 
Betrayed as they had been, the sounds seemed to them the knell— 
not of departing day only, but now of much happiness which had also 
for ever passed away. They continued their way, slowly and wearily, 
the old man and the sisters suffering even more than the others from 
the length of their journey and the agitation of their feelings ; while 
their guards prevented them from approaching each other, so that the 
consolation of exchanging a word or a glance was denied them. 
Troilo, who followed with Messer Benedetto, now thought the time 
of separation had arrived. He stopped with Selvaggia, and making 
the sign which had been previously agreed upon with his men they 
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remained behind, with Laudomia, Lamberto, Maurice, Bindo, and 
Fanfulla in the midst of them; while Niccolo, Lisa, and Madonna 
Fede continued their route, and Nobili, spurring his horse, speedily 
overtook them. 

‘‘ Troilo, who did not wish his prisoners to know whither they were 
conducted, had given his orders to Michael, so that they had hardly 
halted before bandages were placed before their eyes, and they were 
ordered to dismount, with the exception of Laudomia, who was blind- 
folded only, and their horses were taken by one of the ruffians be- 
longing to the troop which was in advance with Niccolo. During 
this operation, which boded nothing good, the captives made no 
complaint, and offered no resistance. What could they have done? 
Their arms were tightly pinioned across their chests with cords, and 
they would not grant to their enemies the triumph of witnessing their 
impotent struggles, but awaited their death in silence. Instead of 
this, their cords were tightened and refastened, the ends of them were 
tied together, two before and two behind ; a voice cried ‘ Onwards,’ 
and they proceeded, Michael leading the horse of Laudomia. Some 
few more belonging to the other party had remained to assist in these 
arrangements ; but they were no sooner concluded than Troilo dis- 
missed them, and they also rejoined the party in advance. 

** Troilo and his captives were by this time only about fifty paces 
from the bridge of Troje, whence, in order to reach Barone, it was 
necessary to leave the high road, and to turn to the left into a narrow 
path. Here he commanded Michael to stop, and to turn the prisoners 
round and round several times, that they might not know in what 
direction they were going. They then continued their march, and 
arrived in about an hour at the gate of the mansion. Night had 
closed in, and two large mastifis rushed out, growling and barking 
furiously ; but a figure appeared between them and the gateway kick- 
ing back the dogs, and saying in a deep rough voice, ‘ Down, Alano; 
back, Griffin ; and the dogs, still growling, retreated to their kennels. 
The gates opened and they all entered the court, and the prisoners, 
still blindfolded, heard the heavy sound of the doors as they closed 
behind them. They were led forward, while Troilo and Selvaggia 
remained to speak with the man who had admitted them. He was 
now the guardian of the mansion, though formerly a robber, saved by 
his master from execution. 

“« * Your excellency is welcome,’ said this worthy personage. ‘ Mes- 
ser Baccio has just sent hither a messenger to announce your arrival, 
and to desire me to obey you in all things. I have prepared all to 
the best of my power, but in such a place as this not much can be 
done : you will excuse it,’ 

“¢Oh! we require but little. But first tell me what is your name, 
my good friend ?’ 

“* * My father, who kept an inn near the Maremma, towards Vada— 
were you ever there ?—the inn which is called the Priest’s Gibbet, 
had me christened Giovanni. Afterwards I lived with the family of 
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the executioner at Pisa, and he called me Corporal Foulweather ; now 
the country people who live near me call me the Constable when they 
are beyond my reach, and when they speak to me, Ser Vanni. Your 
excellency will adopt the name which pleases you best.’ 

‘«« Then, my good Ser Vanni, said Troilo smiling, I am come to 
remain one, or most two days with thee. First of all we need a cham- 
ber, a closet—any room, in short, with strong doors and good bolts, 
to shut in the prisoners whom thou hast just seen pass, tied together 
like sausages. Didst thou mark them ?’ 

‘“* ¢Oh, a chamber which may serve as a prison: the whole place 
is nothing but a prison, from top to bottom.’ 

***Good. And didst thou see a gentle lady on horseback? For 
her the best chamber and the best bed,—in short, the best thou canst 
provide of every thing.’ 

‘«« «Eh! there can be nothing better than to place her in the yellow 
chamber, which the grandmother of Messer Baccio used to inhabit. 
They say strange sights are seen there, but I never perceived any 
thing. To be sure I do not sleep here, but in the house of a peasant 
close by. They tell a fiendish tale of this same lady, in the days of 
Cosmo the Elder; something about a priest who frequently visited 
her, but who one day disappeared. They say that in a fit of jealousy 
she threw him into the mouth of a dungeon, deep down in the foun- 
dations of the castle, and that through a hole, opening from it into 
her chamber, she let down occasionally some musty bread at the end 
of a rope: at_last she ceased to let down any thing. Many years 
afterwards the} found him: his hands were all gnawed, and drawn 
and dried up like the skin of a cricket; and every Eve of St. John 
they are both seen to walk round the battlements beneath that turret, 
and then they vanish into the fosse.’ 

«« «There is plenty of time between this and St. John’s Eve,’ said 
Troilo, ‘ so it matters little if they only visit the castle then. Now let 
us think of securing the prisoners, and preparing something for them 
to eat, for Ido not intend treating them as the lady did the priest. 
By Heaven! I should not like to risk dancing with them on the edge 
of those battlements.’ 

‘¢¢ Oh! then the prisoners are to be well treated,’ said the ruffian, 
in a tone which plainly showed with what indifference he would have 
received a totally opposite order. 

«<< Three of them, that is to say,’ resumed Troilo, turning towards 
Selvaggia ; ‘the fourth will be treated according to my companion’s 
pleasure, and if there should be a question 

«« ¢Qh, it is all the same to me,’ interrupted the other, to save Troilo 
the trouble of explanation; ‘ what you command me I shall do, neither 
more nor less.’ 

““¢ A more convenient fellow could not have been found,’ said 
Troilo, as he followed the porter towards the mansion. 

‘The plan of the edifice was quadrilateral, but longer in front than 
at the sides. In the centre was an open court, surrounded by a por- 
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tico: im one angle was a well, with a stone column on each side of 
it, from the architrave of which a pulley was suspended. The a 
which was entirely composed of white stone, had but few windows, 
and those far from each other, and so closely were they defended by 
iron grating, that a man’s hand could hardly be passed between the 
bars. The great doorway was raised about nine feet from the ground, 
and the ascent to it was by four flights of steps, on which thorns and 
nettles, and other weeds, grew luxuriantly and undisturbed. The door 
itself was of oak, covered with iron plates and studded with large 
nails, and immediately above it was a tower rather higher than the 
rest of the building; but the summit of both was crowned by a bat- 
tlement, pierced with loop-holes and crowned with turrets. The castle, 
though partly transformed by the aspirations of an architect of the 
sixteenth century, who attempted to tread in the steps of Michael 
Angelo, preserves still many remains of its ancient structure. The 
plan of the edifice is the same; the tower over the portal, shorn of 
its turrets, serves to contain a clock, tlie projecting stones in the fa- 
cade are still visible, and in the last chamber to the left, on the ground 
floor, the bed-hangings are still of yellow silk, as if tradition had pro- 
scribed any other colour. Perhaps the trap-door may still be seen; 
but this we dare not assert. 

“‘ The ruffian placed in the door an enormous key, so rusty that it 
groaned for some moments before turning in the lock. The door at 
length opened, and the porter entered with Troilo and Selvaggia. 
Seizing a lamp which had been left burning in one angle of the build- 
ing, and turning to the left, they ascended four steps and entered the 
apartments intended for the lords of the mansion. First, they passed 
through an ante-chamber hung with family portraits, some in the dress 
of citizens, some as priests, and some in armour ; then came a spacious 
hall, and lastly the famous yellow chamber hung with yellow damask, 
a great luxury in those times. It contained a bed with covered columns 
of dark wood, seats, coffers, cabinets,—in short, it was furnished with 
all the elegance known in the fifteenth century. 

‘When they entered it, they saw by the light of the lamp several 
huge bats fluttering about the walls and ceiling. With a muttered 
curse their guide explained their presence, by saying that they had 
forgotten to close the panels, and he pointed to an aperture in the wall 
near the bed, constructed in the form of a closet; beneath was a desk 
for prayer. Troilo approached it, and saw it was not a closet, but a 
well. Above hung a pulley, suspended from which was a cord, that was 
lost to view in the depths of the hole below; and as he looked down, 
the cold damp air from the dungeon played upon his face, bringing 
with it a stifling and earthy smell of mould and mildew. On pulling 
the cord, a dull sound was heard as if from half a-mile distant in the 
subterranean depths, which seemed like something heavy striking 
against the sides of the well. He turned towards the guide, who, 
having opened the windows, was endeavouring to expel the bats, and 
said with a smile, ‘ Here, then, was the priest.’ 
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*¢ ¢ Just so; at least that is what they tell me.’ 

** ¢ And what outlet has this well ?’ 

** «No one knows. If the house were overthrown to its very foun- 
dations, something might be discovered; but in all the vaults and 
cellars there is no sign of any communication.’ 

***And do they not say that he was found after many years?’ 
asked Troilo, 

‘* «So the old folks say; but who saw it? No one.’ 

‘‘In the mean time other bats, ascending from the well, flapped 
their wings against Troilo’s face and chest, who, withdrawing himself 
with a shudder, forcibly closed the panels. 

“< « Here, then,’ said he, ‘is the abode of the fair lady. Now let 
us see the quarters of the ‘other prisoners.’ 

‘‘ The ruffian having lighted two candles, which he left in the cham- 
ber, took up his lamp and guided them again into the court. Oppo- 
site the entrance was a low subterranean door, which was not opened 
without difficulty. Within the ground continued to slope downwards 
the length of a sort of passage, at the end of which they found, them- 
selves in a spacious vault which extended beneath the portico, and 
which received light from a square aperture made in the pavement 
above, and closed by a strong iron grating. Here lay casks, beams, 
pieces of wood,—in short, a little of every thing. 

** ¢ Let them escape hence if they can,’ said the guide ; and neither 
Troilo nor Selvaggia, after having explored the cavern, ‘could doubt 
the security of such a dungeon. 

** « Art thou satisfied ?’ said Troilo to his companion. ‘I have ar- 
ranged my business, and, like a true comrade, I wish thee also to 
settle thine.’ 

* Quite satisfied,’ she said; and glancing round, she stamped on 
the earth and exclaimed, ‘ Here, by Heaven! Z am mistress. Here 
they may curse Selvaggia, but mock her or despise her never !’ 

‘¢ ¢ Bravo, Selvaggia! thou pleasest me well. I could almost envy 
thee, though my own part is not to be neglected; but to have an 
enemy—to follow him long—to have him in thy power—beneath thy 
feet—to feel he is thine; I may kill him ten years hence, or in.a mo- 
ment as I will, and neither heaven nor hell can save him out of my 
power. Oh, I envy thee, I envy thee; thou canst enjoy thy triumph. 
It is such as falls to the lot of few.’ 

‘< ¢Tt shall not be lost,’ muttered Selvaggia between her teeth; then 
turning towards Vanni, she said, ‘ Three of the prisoners thou wilt 
tie to the right behind the angle of the wall, where they cannot see 
the other; him thou wilt tie to this ring on the left,—there, between 
these two casks. Dost thou understand ?’ 

“ *Now bring them,’ said Troilo and Selvaggia in one breath. 
‘One thing I should like to know,’ said Troilo; ‘what fine exploit 
thou wilt have done by this time to-morrow ?’ 

‘*«« And I,’ said Selvaggia, ‘am equally curious on another sub- 
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ject. How wilt thou make that sweet maiden, that angel, fall in love 
with thee ?’ 

*« ¢ On that point, to say truth, I am more puzzled than I expected. 
What with this cursed siege, and the habit of living among friars and 
arquebusiers, I have forgotten how to string four words together to 
win a fair lady. However, we have time; and if, after all, she will not 
listen to reason 

* * + * . 

“‘ Michael took the bridle of Laudomia’s horse, and leading it be- 
neath the portal said, in the softest tones he was able to assume, 
‘ Be pleased to alight, lady; I am here to aid you.’ 

“© * Oh, God! have pity upon me—upon us all!’ said the poor 
maiden, hastening to obey that she might avoid his assistance. When 
she was on the ground he took her hand, and said, ‘ Fear nothing; 
no one wishes to molest you. Come with me; take care, four little 
steps, then you may proceed safely;’ and having conducted her to 
the yellow chamber, he went out, closed the door, and gave the key 
to Troilo, saying, ‘If you cannot find means to console her, she will 
not be long for this world. Some birds will not eat in a cage; but 
droop their wings, and in a few hours end their troubles.’ 

‘‘ Troilo answered only by a gesture of impatience, and turned 
towards the yellow chamber. Selvaggia proceeded to the vault: in 
one hand she held the key, and in the other a torch. When she en- 
tered, Fanfulla imagined it to be the gaoler, and exclaimed, 

**¢Qho, master! dost thou bring food to us while our hands are 
tied? Thinkest thou that we can peck like birds ?’ 

‘‘ Selvaggia answered, but advanced towards the spot where Lam- 
berto lay on the ground thinking of Laudomia in silent despair, and 
praying that Heaven would shield her from all evil, since the means 
of protecting her were denied to him. 

“‘ Selvaggia stopped opposite to him, and raising the torch till its 
light fell on her own features, she said, ‘ It is I: dost thou remember 
me, Lamberto ?’ And Lamberto did recognise her, and his heart sank 
within him, for he remembered what she was and how they had last 
parted, and in his anguish he repeated to himself, ‘Oh, that my Lau- 
domia should be in the power of this fury!’ He dared not speak, 
but looked at her with a face of unutterable anxiety. 

** Selvaggia placed her torch on the ground, and crossing her arms 
as if to still the throbbings of her heart, which were visible in spite 
of the cuirass she wore, she spoke in a voice which thrilled through 
his very soul. 

** « Dost thou remember with what love Selvaggia loved thee from 
the day we first met? Dost thou remember by the river side her 
prayers and her entreaties? they were so humble, Lamberto. She did 
not ask thy love, she felt herself unworthy of it, but thy compassion ? 
Didst thou grant it? No; even that small boon was denied to her. 
Was Selvaggia angry ?—did she curse thee? No; she blest thee, and 
went her way that she might not molest thee even by the thought of 
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her presence, of so much consideration, even, did she deem herself 
uriworthy. But she still hoped on, and unknown to thee watched 
over thee still, yet never approached thee more till on that day of 
battle ; she saw a lance ready to pierce thy heart, but she shielded 
thee with her own life, and the cold steel which penetrated her side 
brought joy to her soul. Thou wert safe, and my sufferings I thought 
were ended. Alas! they were but begun. First on the deck of a 
galley, then on the bed of a hospital I lay dying; then in the wide 
world, without a shelter, I dragged myself mile after mile in rain, in 
wind, in cold, in suffering, in hunger, in exhaustion, onwards still, 
and still in hope—not of love: I was not mad. I sought not love 
but pity,—a word, a look of pity. I arrived at Florence: I waited, I 
toiled,—at last I found thee. I thought myself almost in the pre- 
sence of a divinity, and I humbled, I abased myself even to the dust, 
and thou hadst the heart—didst thou not blush to outrage me? But 
thou hadst no sense of shame,’—and the miserable creature, stretch- 
ing her arms towards Lamberto, was silent forsome moments. ‘Thou 
hast done thy worst ; hadst thou killed me, I would have thanked 
and blessed thee, but thou hast despised and spurned me. I will show 
thee that Selvaggia may bear hatred and death, but scorn never! I 
sighed for vengeance—I sought it. I have passed days and nights in 
planning it, and I have it now. Laudomia is here—thou art here— 
both are in the power of Selvaggia the degraded one, she who has 
been despised, trampled on, detested; she who never found one hu- 
man being, not even her own father, who loved her!’ 

‘« Then tearing her dagger from its sheath—while Lamberto mo- 
mentarily expected her to plunge it in his heart—and overcome by 
her emotions, she burst into a fit of passionate weeping. ‘And even 
thus,’ she exclaimed, ‘I shall never find one heart which loves me,’ 
and she cut the cords with which Lamberto was bound. ‘ Even thus, 
giving thee life and liberty, saving her whom thou lovest best, Lau- 
domia, dare I hope that my prayer will be granted, and that I shall 
be as dear to thee as thy hound or thy palfrey ?’ 

And while in a tone, no longer stern, but gentle and supplicating, 
she finished these words, Lamberto, freed from his bonds, threw 
himself at her feet, and exclaimed in a broken voice, ‘My guardian 
angel !’ 

‘‘ Selvaggia raised her trembling hands to heaven ; her whole coun- 
tenance beamed with an expression of peace, serenity, and joy. ‘God 
of mercy!’ she said, ‘at last even I also bless thee,—even I thank 
thee for giving me life.’ She remained as if in silent adoration for 
some moments, then let fall her hands, and added, as if to herself, ‘I 
have endured so much,’ Then recovering with an effort, she said 
prompily and resolutely, ‘ Lamberto, there is no time to be lost. 
Know that Troilo, after having betrayed you all, has brought Laudo- 
mia here for his own infamous purposes. He is with her! There is 
no doubt but that we shall be in time; let us release the others, and 
hasten to her aid.’ ” — 
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Such is a slight and rapid sketch of some of the incidents of 
our story; but in the characters of Niccolo himself the chief in- 
terest of the book consists. He is indeed—to revert again to 
the words of our author—one of those brave spirits of the olden 
times, who in their love, their hatred, their faith, their sacrifices, 
yea, even in their crimes, displayed “‘ an iron nature little akin to 
modern softness.” But Italian dialogue necessarily loses much 
of its truth and nature when translated into our colder language, 
and we have given but a faint reflection of its beauty to tempt 
the reader to seek for himself, among parts that may seem te- 
dious, for the many charms of the original work. We have 
given this specimen of the modern Italian Romance thus fully, 
for the author of “‘ Ettore Fieramosca” well deserves an ex- 
tended notice. To such of our readers as have perused a pre- 
vious article on Italian Novels, (vol. iii. p. 41,) in which we 
alluded to this work, this more complete analysis may be satis- 
factory. We wish we could furnish them with ampler references 
to Italian literature, but the supply of works from that country 
is extremely scanty, and we have therefore thus enlarged on 
the noblest writer of the Romancist School. 








Art. VI.—Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
By James Cowles Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A. Third 
Edition. London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper. 1836-1844. 


Tue varieties of the human race force themselves on the atten- 
tion and interest of every traveller; and from the father of His- 
tory downward, we can trace the contemplations and speculations 
which they have occasioned. The first result of bringing into 
contact a black and a white man, previously uninstructed, is 
perhaps to excite mutual wonder and mutual contempt. More 
familiar acquaintance reveals between tribes in an equal stage of 
civilization psychological similarities so strong—passions, tenden- 
cies, and powers so undeniably the same,—that a sense of com- 
mon humanity gradually swallows up the original repugnance. 
In a third stage, however, the curiosity of physical inquiries once 
more gives importance to the external differences of men, and 
leads to the question, how such differences are to be accounted for? 
The natural idea universally prevalent among the older inhabi- 
tants of Europe, that the sun’s heat has turned men black, begins 
then to appear a very superficial theory. For it is found that 
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many inhabitants of exceedingly cold climates are dark brown, 
others red or yellow; that the offspring of white men, whose race 
has lived for three hundred years in tropical climates, is perfect- 
ly white at birth; and that of true negroes, many parts of the 
body least exposed to the light and sun are the blackest ; while 
the males, who are much under the open sky, have a skin browner 
and less jetty than the females who sit within doors. This dis- 
covery seems to force an abandonment of the theory, and leads 
to a fresh enumeration and careful collecting of all the other 
points in which human races differ. It is further observed, how 
little approximation to external likeness is made by black and 
white races living for centuries side by side. Egyptian monu- 
ments, moreover, are discovered to offer signal proof of the very 
early era at which the contrasts of the negro and of the white 
man were fully established. In such a stage of inquiry, perhaps 
the inevitable result to which thoughtful persons are Jed is, to 
believe that the distinctions of human races rise out of their dif- 
ferent origins. It appears to be beyond dispute, not only that 
the antients held this opinion,—with whom, from the limited 
range of their knowledge, it can only be regarded as a surmise,— 
but that it prevails among the great majority of scientific writers 
whose authority is naturally entitled to weight. Nevertheless, it 
is premature to pretend that any final judgment has been arrived 
at. Numerous facts lean at least the other way, and tend to in- 
validate the argument alleged for the multiplicity of human 
originals: and a veteran writer on this subject, whose elaborate 
work—or rather, four published volumes of the new edition— 
now lies before us, notwithstanding all that has been said by the 
great i’rench and German naturalists, has abandoned, after 
ampler accumulation of knowledge, many of the opinions which 
were prevalent in his youth, and now undertakes to show that 
all mankind spring from a single stock. 

Undoubtedly the Scriptures of the Old Testament, according 
to every interpretation which would be imagined by a mind which 
had no theory to support, teach that we are all descended from 
Adam and Eve; and we think we are justified in adding, teach 
also that no part of Adam’s descendants, except the posterity of 
Noah, now survives upon the earth. If naturalists are willing to 
submit their science to this authoritative decision, the controversy 
of course is at an end. But if they are not,—or rather, since 
they are not,—what else can be done by those who revere the de- 
cision but to meet its adversaries on the merits of the case itself; 
and waiving all appeal to the sacred authority, to endeavour to 
canvass the question as freely as if nothing had been decided, in a 
firm conviction that the truth will prevail, and has nothing to 
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fear from examination? This is the spirit and principle of Dr. 
Prichard’s work. He intends assuredly, if possible, to establish 
the truth of the Scriptural account ; but, for that very reason, he 
does not assume its truth: and inasmuch as all argument is 
empty, and even mischievous, which is not wholly unbiassed, he 
endeavours (and we think successfully) to preserve a perfect 
impartiality. 

It is our intention in this article to give some account of the 
substance of this work. We shall not refrain from making such 
criticisms as occur to us, nor shall we be anxious to conceal that 
we have no doubt ourselves of the unity of our species. If, in 
exhibiting his facts or enforcing his arguments, or in making any 
remarks of our own, we assume the tone of conviction, we trust 
that this will be from no want of respect for the redoubtable con- 
trovertists engaged, and will imply no underrating of the extreme 
delicacy of some of the questions involved. 

It is impossible even to turn through the pages of Dr. Prich- 
ard without admiring the very varied erudition brought together 
for the illustration of this one topic. The knowledge of a mo- 
dern physiologist is in itself sufficiently multifarious. Blumen- 
bach, and some others, had so far led the way upon this question, 
as to have pre-occupied all the main physiological discussions, and 
the most prominent facts concerning human races. But Prichard 
has not merely filled out with an almost exhaustive learning the 
topics previously familiar, and endowed with new force arguments 
which had been almost abandoned as untenable: he has further 
investigated ancient and modern races with a detail perhaps pre- 
viously unattempted, scraping together and illustrating with 
great sagacity all the scattered notices found in Greek or Ro- 
man writers, and combining for his purpose the ethnographical 
information furnished by modern travellers, missionaries, and 
philologists. The latest researches of the acute and inquisitive 
Germans, whether concerning the inscriptions of ancient Italy, 
the characters of Persepolis, or the language of Biscay and 
India, with the splendid geographical generalizations of Karl 
Ritter, are all made to converge into the same focus. The 
very extensive field which a reviewer must traverse, would be in 
itself a sufficient reason for declining to express any opinion on 
the total result of this balanced argument. At present let us 
remark, that the value of the work before us by no means depends 
on the question whether the writer has or has not proved, either 
that man is one species, or that this species descends from one 
pair. It is in fact a storehouse of information concerning the 
whole controversy. The adverse arguments, although not press- 
ed and developed as by an advocate, are set forth without dis- 
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guise or suppression, as far as we are aware; so that in no small 
degree the reader is put in possession of materials for an inde- 
— judgment. Add to this,—what is in our view of pecu- 
iar importance,—quite independently of the great cause which 
the book is pleading, the facts themselves, so varied, so instruc- 
tive, so picturesque, and so very eloquently set forth, are of high 
interest ; and the learning, ancient and modern, crowded into its 
pages, is such as would with difficulty be gleaned from ample 
libraries by the most persevering study. The work, in short, 
has been the labour of a life. Thirty-seven years have elapsed 
since the accomplished author laid its foundations: three times 
has it been reconstructed, and the entire building is not yet 
finally completed. So great progress has nevertheless been 
made, that in the midst of a laborious professional life there 
is still, we trust, no shadow of reason to doubt that he will 
happily conclude his honourable task, and bequeath it in its full 
perfection to all intelligent and thoughtful minds. 

Such expressions of thankfulness are every way due to the 
learning, labour, and talent which the author has lavished upon 
us. Yet we must venture to express a regret that he has com- 
bined in one work two different objects, with a loss, as to us ap- 
pears, of that symmetry at which every production of so high an 
order ought to aspire. If the complaint is ungracious, our ex- 
cuse is, that the form which he has thus chosen for disposing his 
materials, greatly increases the difficulty of reviewing his work : 
and, in fact, we are forced to divide our remarks under two heads, 
nearly as if two different treatises were successively before us.* 
First, we have a digest of detailed information, in some sense a 
dictionary and book of natural history, concerning nations. An 
endeavour is made to include in the catalogue every tribe of men, 
and to bring together all that is known concerning them, whe- 
ther or not it has any visible bearing on the question of the unity 
of our species. Learned and delicate discussions are entered 
into concerning every doubtful question in ancient ethnography ; 
questions which we are rejoiced to have treated in so able and 
interesting a way, but very many of which might be omitted 
without perceptibly affecting his main topic. Secondly, we have 
a treatise aiming directly to establish two points,—the common 
nature of mankind, and their derivation from a single centre. 
Such a treatise might, with great advantage to the clearness of 

* It is here proper to state that Dr. Prichard has recently put forth a single 
volume on the “ Natural History of Man,” illustrated by beautifully painted en- 
gravings, and enriched by several new investigations,—in order to present the sub- 
stance of his larger work, in a form every way acceptable to the most fastidious 


minds, and evading the tediousness of philosophical or anatomical discussion. It 
is published by Balliére, but the larger work by Sherwood & Co. 
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the argument, have been comprised in far narrower limits, if it 
had been founded upon, instead of being incorporated with, a 
purely ethnographical survey. Whether we are right or wrong 
in this opinion, we are at any rate constrained to adopt this 
division of subjects in our own remarks: and we therefore com- 
mence (inverting his arrangement) by sketching the contents of 
the work as a register of the physical peculiarities of nations. 

The purely ethnographical portion begins with the second vo- 
lume, which treats of the African races. These are distributed 
under seven principal heads :—Ist. The inhabitants of the high- 
lands of Mount Atlas: 2nd. Central Africa northward of the 
equator, or the true Negro-land: 3rd. The nations of the 
Abyssinian table land: 4th. Races near Abyssinia: 5th. The 
ancient Egyptians: 6th. The African Arabs: 7th. Natives of 
Southern Africa. It is well ascertained, that the district vaguely 
called Mount Atlas is, in fact, an elevated country standing be- 
tween the great sandy desart and the sea coast, and covering the 
best part of the continent north of the desart, and westward from 
Tunis. In it is embraced the ancient Numidia and Geetulia; 
and its earliest inhabitants appear to have been the progenitors 
of the modern Kabyles, the people of Abd-el-Kader. A com- 
mon language testifies that the Tuaryks of the desert and the 
Shelahs, or mountaineers of southern Morocco, belong to this 
same stock. ‘The dialects vary considerably, but not so far as to 
constitute separate languages. It is an interesting fact, first 
known to us through Dr. Shaw, that while the inhabitants of the 
lofty table land called Mount Aurasius, or Auress, ‘ are fair and 
ruddy, and their hair of a deep yellow,” “‘ the Kabyles in general, 
though they speak the same language, are of a swarthy colour, 
with dark hair.” Mr. Hodgson has since ascertained that the 
tribe named Mozabi is remarkably white; while the majority of 
those who, like them, speak the Kabyle (or Berber) tongue, are 
black. He deposes that the tribes of Ereag and Ergela (Wad- 
Reag and W-ergela) are not only blacks, but marked by woolly 
hair, flat noses, and thick lips. The Ergelas are enumerated 
among the Tuaryks of the desert, to whom, we presume, the 
Ereags also belong. The small remains extant of the language of 
the Guanches, who of old inhabited the Canary islands, are ima- 
gined to show that they also belonged to this great Lybian race. 
It is of much interest to learn, that the structure of the Lybian 
dialect exhibits the closest analogies to the Hebrew and Arabic, 
although its vocabulary is very diverse: a fact which puts it into 
a relation towards the Syro-Arabian tongues, which is not very 
different from that of the Negro languages to one another. 

Of Central Africa north of the equator, our knowledge has 
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guise or suppression, as far as we are aware; so that in no small 
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Such expressions of thankfulness are every way due to the 
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us. Yet we must venture to express a regret that he has com- 
bined in one work two different objects, with a loss, as to us ap- 
pears, of that symmetry at which every production of so high an 
order ought to aspire. If the complaint is ungracious, our ex- 
cuse is, that the form which he has thus chosen for disposing his 
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and, in fact, we are forced to divide our remarks under two heads, 
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First, we have a digest of detailed information, in some sense a 
dictionary and book of natural history, concerning nations. An 
endeavour is made to include in the catalogue every tribe of men, 
and to bring together all that is known concerning them, whe- 
ther or not it has any visible bearing on the question of the unity 
of our species. Learned and delicate discussions are entered 
into concerning every doubtful question in ancient ethnography ; 
questions which we are rejoiced to have treated in so able and 
interesting a way, but very many of which might be omitted 
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the argument, have been comprised in far narrower limits, if it 
had been founded upon, instead of being incorporated with, a 
purely ethnographical survey. Whether we are right or wrong 
in this opinion, we are at any rate constrained to adopt this 
division of subjects in our own remarks: and we therefore com- 
mence (inverting his arrangement) by sketching the contents of 
the work as a register of the physical peculiarities of nations. 

The purely ethnographical portion begins with the second vo- 
lume, which treats of the African races. These are distributed 
under seven principal heads :—1st. The inhabitants of the high- 
lands of Mount Atlas: 2nd. Central Africa northward of the 
equator, or the true Negro-land: 3rd. The nations of the 
Abyssinian table land: 4th. Races near Abyssinia: 5th. The 
ancient Egyptians: 6th. The African Arabs: 7th. Natives of 
Southern Africa. It is well ascertained, that the district vaguely 
called Mount Atlas is, in fact, an elevated country standing be- 
tween the great sandy desart and the sea coast, and covering the 
best part of the continent north of the desart, and westward from 
Tunis. In it is embraced the ancient Numidia and Geetulia; 
and its earliest inhabitants appear to have been the progenitors 
of the modern Kabyles, the people of Abd-el-Kader. A com- 
mon language testifies that the Tuaryks of the desert and the 
Shelahs, or mountaineers of southern Morocco, belong to this 
same stock. ‘The dialects vary considerably, but not so far as to 
constitute separate languages. It is an interesting fact, first 
known to us through Dr. Shaw, that while the inhabitants of the 
lofty table land called Mount Aurasius, or Auress, “ are fair and 
ruddy, and their hair of a deep yellow,” ‘‘ the Kabyles in general, 
though they speak the same language, are of a swarthy colour, 
with dark hair.” Mr. Hodgson has since ascertained that the 
tribe named Mozabi is remarkably white; while the majority of 
those who, like them, speak the Kabyle (or Berber) tongue, are 
black. He deposes that the tribes of Ereag and Ergela (Wad- 
Reag and W-ergela) are not only blacks, but marked by woolly 
hair, flat noses, and thick lips. The Ergelas are enumerated 
among the Tuaryks of the desert, to whom, we presume, the 
Ereags also belong. The small remains extant of the language of 
the Guanches, who of old inhabited the Canary islands, are ima- 
gined to show that they also belonged to this great Lybian race. 
It is of much interest to learn, that the structure of the Lybian 
dialect exhibits the closest analogies to the Hebrew and Arabic, 
although its vocabulary is very diverse: a fact which puts it into 
a relation towards the Syro-Arabian tongues, which is not very 
different from that of the Negro languages to one another. 

Of Central Africa north of the equator, our knowledge has 
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exceedingly increased in the lifetime of the present generation. 
By the travels of Hornemann and Mungo Park, Clapperton, 
Denham, and Lander, we seem to have gained an intimate know- 
ledge of great nations, whose names were previously unheard. 
But the most interesting points can be here only slightly touched. 
It is well ascertained that some of the genuine negro tribes, es- 
pecially those who have been morally elevated by embracing 
Mohammedanism, have risen also in mental accomplishment and 
in beauty of features, others in martial enterprise.—Foremost 
among these are the Mandingos, who, of all true negroes, are 
said to have shown the greatest aptitude for intellectual culture. 
They are described as active and shrewd merchants, industrious 
agriculturists, and as exercising an influence over distant coun- 
tries by their commercial and political system. Mr. Rankin de- 
clares that no one who has known them well, can imagine that 
negroes have any essential inferiority of mind to white men: 
their skulls also are of European form.—Next to these, the 
fulahs deserve mention. Their capital is Timbu, on a lofty re- 
gion overlooking Senegambia. Their colour is coppery, their 
features almost European, generally small and agreeable, their 
hair is not woolly. Some of their tribes, however, have the skin 
nearly black. The intelligence of all is spoken of with high 
respect, as is also the comeliness of their women. <A very pow- 
erful branch of the Fulahs is named Felatah, whom Clapperton 
calls “as fair as the lower class of Portuguese and Spaniards.” 
Lander, however, compares them to the copper-coloured Kafirs 
of Southern Africa, and Prichard regards the physical characters 
of the nation at large as akin to those of Eastern Africa. The 
Felatahs are great warriors, and have much extended the sway 
of Islam by their conquests.—A third remarkable people are the 
Tolofs of Senegambia, who by the universal suffrage of their 
European visitors are, though jet-black negroes, a strikingly 
handsome race; tall, with regular features, and an air of great 
dignity: their hair however is crisp and woolly, the lips full, 
and nose rather round. ‘Their women are spoken of as very 
beautiful. The LIolofs are nearly under the tropic, and here 
the blackness of the human skin in Africa reaches its maxi- 
mum depth: towards the equator it again declines.* Language 
seems to prove the lolofs to be a kindred tribe with the Serreres, 
a genuine African people who wander with their flocks near Cape 


* M. Golberry regards this as a proof that colour does not depend on the sun’s 
rays. Under the tropic the summer is of far greater length than at the equator, 
and the extreme heat more intense: the snow-line stands at a greater elevation. 
But undoubtedly more than one cause is concerned. Ptolemy (quoted by Prich- 
ard, p. 248) remarks, that the nations above Egypt are not “ purely Ethiopian and 
quite black (xataxépws uéAaves)” until some distance south of the tropic. 
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Verd. Various other nations in Central Africa, as the Bulloms, 
Timaneys, and Bagoes, have handsome countenances and good 
capacities; and according to M. Golberry, it is chiefly on the 
low countries adjoining the sea that the ugly negroes are found. 
The testimony of Mr. Bowditch concerning the features of the 
Ashantees is striking. ‘‘The men of Ashantee are very well 
made; ... their countenances frequently aquiline. The women 
also are generally handsomer than those of Fantee, but it is only 
among the higher orders that beauty is found; and among them, 
free from all labour or hardship, I have not only seen the finest 
figures, but in many instances regular Grecian features, with 
brilliant eyes, set rather obliquely in the head.” He adds, that 
the features in this class of females appeared to be Indian rather 
than African. ‘The negroes also of Acra, although reckoned by 
Isert, the Danish traveller, as ‘‘ commonly somewhat apish,” are 
declared by him often to possess features which, though not 
European, would be considered beautiful in Europe. In short, 
it would appear that there is no race so ugly, so woolly haired, 
so black, and so pinched in the skull; but among tribes closely 
akin to it there can be found individuals in plenty who have high 
noses, oval faces, receding jaw, forward chin, curling or straight 
hair, and well-formed forehead. 

Abyssinia, ever since the travels of Bruce, has been known 
to be an extraordinary mountain land. It has been proved by 
Ritter to rise in successive terraces, of which the lowest is the 
country of the Baharnegash, the second is the kingdom of Tigré, 
and the highest is the seat of Gondar, the royal capital of Am- 
hara. The mean elevation of the last is estimated at 8,000 feet. 
Southward of all the country commonly called Abyssinia, is the 
table-land of Narea, which runs up into the lofty mountains of 
Kaffa, and the great elevated region of Central Africa. On the 
northern and eastern borders, the highlands of Abyssinia de- 
scend, for the most part suddenly, into the low and thickly- 
wooded country of the Shangallas; while on the west they over- 
hang the deserts of Sennaar, or the valleys of Kordofan. The 
Shangallas are decided negroes; but the Abyssinians of the 
highlands, though very various in language, have great resem- 
blance in physical characters, and a sort of pervading national 
physiognomy. Individuals among them differ from individuals, 
but nation is not much nor decidedly distinguished from nation, 
and this has induced Prichard to follow Baron Larrey, Dr. 
Riuppell, and others, in regarding them as a type intermediate to 
the African and the European; he names it the Ethiopian type 
of countenance : it is distinguished by great fulness of features, 
which are solid, but not puffed. Larrey very confidently assigns 
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the ancient Egyptian countenance to this type, and Riippell 
uite agrees with him: to the same, according to Prichard, 
the Fulahs belong. The colour of the Abyssinians is coppery, 
like that of the Fulahs, Copts, and ancient Egyptians. Some 
have straight and some woolly hair, and a much lighter com- 
plexion is occasionally found. Burckhardt regards the Abys- 
sinian women as the most beautiful of all blacks ; but, what is of 
peculiar interest, while the Shangallas who inhabit the low fo- 
rests are thorough negroes, and the highland Abyssinians are of 
a red colour, more or. less dark, the people of Narea, which is 
the loftiest table-land, are described by Bruce as not so dark as 
Neapolitans or Sicilians. Dixan, on the contrary, which is the 
lowest part of Abyssinia, has a population, for which Mr. Salt 
rejects the term copper-coloured, as not expressing a hue dark 
enough. 

On the southern boundary of Abyssinia is the powerful nation 
of the Gallas. Eastward are the people of Dankali and Hurrur ; 
south-eastward is an extensive maritime region inhabited by the 
Somaulis. It is suspected that all these are of kindred origin 
with the Gallas. Much progress has in recent years been made 
in the investigation of the leading languages of this whole region, 
and yet more is to be hoped for. It has long been known that 
the Ghyz, or old Ethiopic, is closely akin to the Hebrew, re- 
sembling it indeed more nearly than does the Arabic. To 
indicate this family, Prichard has invented the title of Hebreo- 
African languages. We have already seen that the Berber, or 
Lybian, tongue may deserve this title; but the Ghyz comes 
very close to Hebrew in its vocabulary, and not in its structure 
only. It is, indeed, now a dead language, but its nearest mo- 
dern representative is that spoken in Tigré ; to which, as is now 
ascertained, the Amharic is a sister tongue, though much more 
decidedly African. The Amharic not only has a very large ad- 
mixture of wholly un-Hebrew vocables, but uses an inverted 
system of syntax, and has a great fondness for participles, in so 
far resembling Latin or Turkish rather than Arabic and Hebrew. 
On this account a strong difference of judgment arose, whether 
or not to connex it with the Ghyz and “ Shemitic” languages ; 
but, it would seem, the tame uniformity of syntax observed in 
the purely Syro-Arabian idiom, had led to too precipitate a con- 
clusion, that all the languages of this connexion must possess 
the same peculiarity. The Indo-European family sufficiently 
proves that two languages may be even closely related, as Eng- 
lish and German, although the one is inverted and periodic, the 
other serial and concatenated, in the construction of sentences. 
Gesenius and Isenberg appear finally to have settled- that the 
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Amharic language is of the Hebrewo-African stock ; and this is 
regarded as of much importance in its bearing on the relation- 
ship of the Ethiopic to the Syro-Arabian nations. The Galla 
language has, in the course of this year (1845), been made acces- 
sible tc European students by the labours of the lamented Karl 
Tutschek, who,—having acquired a knowledge of it from two na- 
tive youths, brought to Germany by the Crown Prince of Bava- 
ria,—executed an ample grammar and dictionary, which, since his 
death, has been edited and published by his brother.* Tutschek 
regards the language as utterly unconnected with the Abys- 
sinian and Arabian tongues. Undoubtedly the contrasts are 
very great; yet there are some similarities, discernible at a 
glance, on which he has made no remark, such as the personal 
terminations of the verb, which are decidedly akin to Arabic ; 
and this may lead to the suspicion that a fuller acquaintance with 
the neighbouring tongues may fill up the chasm which at pre- 
sent exists, and add this also to the great Hebrzeo-African tribe. 

The inhabitants of the Upper Nile may here deserve a short 
notice. Most singular are the ruling people of Sennaar, a plain 
supposed to be 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, who were 
negroes of the race called Shilakh, quite black and woolly-hair- 
ed; but, having conquered Sennaar three centuries ago, have 
lost their negro characters either because of, or at least during, 
their residence in this more elevated region. Travellers, of 
course, impute the phenomenon to a mixing of the race: be this 
as it may, M. Caillaud now recounts six castes as well known in 
the country; the yellow, who speak Arabic, the red, the blue, 
the green, the “‘ yellow green,” and the people called Nouba. 
This introduces us to another point of interest. Nouba is the 
name given by the Arabs to the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Nile from Egypt to Sennaar. They call themselves, and they 
are called in Egypt, Berbers, (in Arabic, Berberin or Barabra,) 
which leads to an unlucky confusion between them and the Ka- 
byles of Mount Atlas, whom the Moors call Berbers. The 
Nouba language is rather widely diffused, being the native idiom 
of Dongola, and of the tribes termed Kenous; Riippell also be- 
lieves it to be closely akin to the language of Kordofan, and the 
short vocabularies given confirm this view. The original natives 
of Kordofan are still called Nouba; and Prichard holds these to 
be the primitive stock of the Nouba of the Nile, and the modern 
representatives of the ancient Nobatz, whom Diocletian brought 
from their former abode,—the city of Oasis, and gave up to them 
the whole valley of the Nile above Elephantine, a territory of 


* Sir Thomas Acland has had the honour of bearing the expense of this impor- 
tant publication. 
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seven days’ journey. The Nobatz were, no doubt, negroes, as 
are the Nouba of Kordofan; but the Nouba of the Nile are 
coppery, curly-haired, with all the negro features softened, yet 
with a uniform type of their own, refuting the suspicion that 
their form is the result of intermarriages. Special reasons, 
stated by the author, make it improbable that they have been 
affected by Arab blood. 

The remark made by Larrey and Riippell, that the physio- 
gnomy of the ancient Egyptians is of a perfect Abyssinian type, 
receives a yet higher interest from the strong similarity which 
has been discerned between the Egyptian features and those 
expressed in the most ancient Hindoo sculpture, which may 
hereafter lead to conclusions more decisive than any yet attained. 
Prichard observes that the description of the Egyptians given by 
the old Greeks as black, crisp-haired, slender-legged, and puff- 
lipped (mpéxeiAos), would make us imagine them more decided ne- 
groes than their sculpture and pictures warrant; but as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus calls them only subfusculi et atrati, we must 
probably understand pédas to mean dark, not jet black. It is in 
many ways evident that the Egyptians were not all of one com- 
plexion ; some were of a dark copper-colour, others of a brown 
yellow, like honey; some had long black hair, in others it was 
frizzled, but not strictly woolly. Similar varieties exist among 
Hindoos, and Prichard does not admit the very common assump- 
tion, that it proves intermixture of race. Blumenbach distin- 
guishes in the mummies three types, which he calls the Ethio- 
pian, the Indian, and the Berberine ; by the last he means the 
form of the Nouba, and, what is of great significance, it appears 
to be decidedly the prevalent physiognomy in Egyptian paint- 
ings, and®may be presumed to be characteristic of the nation. 
No decided result has yet been gained from studying the fea- 
tures of the modern Copts, whose purity of descent from the old 
Egyptians is on the whole probable, but not certain. Denon 
regards the Coptic type as strikingly like that of the old Egyp- 
tians, while Ledyard (a traveller quite guiltless of theory) looks 
on the Copts as the origin of the negro race. 

The general inference to be drawn from all the facts which 
Prichard has amassed, is, that the Egyptians are as truly an 
African people as any negroes are. All casual observers would 
call their features those of a mere negro; but one remarkable 
peculiarity places even the skull of the Egyptian into far closer 
alliance with that of the negro than with the ‘ Caucasian,” 
namely, its singular density. Very great must have been the 
contrast, according to the pointed testimony of Herodotus, 
between the skulls of the Egyptians and Persians who fell in 
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the battle against Cambyses, and again at Papremis. Through 
the Persian skulls, says he, you can break a hole by flinging a 
pebble ; but those of the evetiins you can hardly split by 
banging them with a stone. Scemmering has characterized the 
head of the pure African negro by the.same peculiarity, (vol. i., 
p- 283); and Peter Paaw says that the soldiers of Cadamosto 
learned by experience not to strike at a negro’s head, “‘ since the 
sword split in pieces, as if the skull had been an iron helmet.” 
Prichard, however, does not allow that this is universal to ne- 
groes.—In Egyptian language, moreover, he finds African ana- 
logies, especially in their tendency to use prefixes and infixes, 
instead of terminations. A large harvest of important ethno- 
graphical information waits for us, it is to be hoped, from an 
investigation of the languages of those African tribes whose 
physical peculiarites most resemble those of the Egyptians, espe- 
cially the Nouba or Berberine language, and that of the red 
Fulahs; but until a far greater basis of facts shall be attained, 
only a feeble and provisional opinion can be formed, however 
notable in themselves, and useful in directing inquiry, are the 
coincidences remarked by Dr. Prichard. 

The extensive appellation ‘‘ Southern Africa,” or Africa south 
of the equator, though it reaches through thirty degrees of lon- 
gitude and thirty-four of latitude, does not introduce us to more 
than two known races of men, who are vaguely called Kafirs and 
Hottentots. Every one is aware what a vast blank our maps 
exhibit through this district. We have barely a superficial 
knowledge of its outermost edge at a few points, as Kongo, Mo- 
zambique, and the region of the Cape. But the immensity of 
the intervals serves only to make it more wonderful, that so 
much similarity as has been remarked should exist between the 
languages of tribes so remote; which is far greater as to voca- 
bulary than could have been at all expected from the parallel 
case of North America, and leaves us (at least until farther re- 
search shall prove the contrary) prepossessed with the belief 
that the same Kafir family has diffused itself from Loango and 
Kongo to Zanzibar, and to the frontier of the Namaquas. 

Mr. Marsden first discovered that the speech of a negro from 
Mozambique was identical with the language of Kongo, speci- 
mens of which had come to us by Captain Tuckey, Oldendorp, 
and Brusciotti. The scanty vocabularies since obtained, appear 
to show that the tongue of the Bechuanahs, that of Delagoa Bay, 
and that of the Kosahs (or Amakosah), who are especially called 
Kafirs, are al] fundamentally the same as that of Mozambique. 

A great variety of tint and features was observed by Captain 
Tuckey among the Kongo people, a phenomenon which, as usual, 
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was imputed to mixture of race, but without the slightest evi- 
dence of facts. Pigafetta and Cavazzi describe them as dark 
brown olive, blackish red, and of dark sandy colour; they have 
black, curly, and often red hair; their lips are not thick. In 
Kongo and the neighbouring regions ‘ white negroes,” or 
Albinos, appear oftener to be born than in other black tribes ; 
but these are hardly to be regarded as at all approximating to 
the European constitution. 

Concerning the Hottentot peculiarities, much might be here 
extracted, but there is nothing that throws light on general 
principles. The form of the face has much in common with the 
Mongols; their hair, though woolly, differs from all other Afri- 
can hair in its mode of growth. It rises in tufts, so that when 
cut short, it looks like a stubby shoe-brush! Altogether, 
hitherto, there is a greater chasm between this race and the 
rest, than between any of the negroes and the white races. 

We have completed a rapid analysis of the second volume of 
the work before us. The third is of peculiar interest to the 
classical scholar, being engaged with the nations of Europe 
chiefly, as detailed in ancient writers. The groups under which 
he surveys them are, Ist. the ancient Iberians, or modern 
Basques; 2nd. the Celts; 3rd. the Italians; 4th. the Finnish 
race, under which he includes the Ougres and Hungarians; 
5th. the Germans; 6th. the Slavonians; 7th. the Lithuanians; 
8th. Nations anciently south of the Danube,—Thracians, Illy- 
rians, &c. and Greeks. The fulness and elaborateness of the 
discussions which are here opened to us, make selection ex- 
tremely difficult. So large a part of this volume is concerned 
with purely classical subjects, that every classical student ought 
to possess it; nor can we too strongly express our high satisfac- 
tion with this very learned and able portion of the work. So 
many and so difficult controversies needed here to be revived, 
none of which the writer was allowed to omit, that no one would 
have been surprised to find superficial and inadequate investiga- 
tions side by side with real erudition. But while the prominent 
opinions of other scholars are carefully recited, and their re- 
searches in many cases fully detailed, the writer has always 
formed a well-considered opinion of his own, the grounds of 
which he propounds to his readers. The number of problems to 
be treated was very great: the results at which he arrives may 
be described as (in the general) conservative ; that is, they are 
mostly in favour of older rather than newer views. We can only 
select from such of his discussions as are of more than usual in- 
terest, either intrinsically or from the debates they have excited. 

The positions originally occupied by the Iberian and Celtic 
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races in Spain have been elaborately investigated by Humboldt, 
through an analysis of the local names. Of this a pretty full 
account is given, and upon it is founded the inquiry, by what 
course these two nations found their way into the peninsula, and 
which of them was the earlier. Niebuhr was disposed to reject 
the opinion of the antients, that the Iberians were aborigines, 
and the Celts invaders from Gaul; alleging against this, that in 
that case the Iberians would have been found in possession of 
the mountain-fastnesses, and the Celts of the rich plains, ‘‘ which 
was the reverse of the truth.” Humboldt confirmed Niebuhr’s 
suspicions, by proving that many parts inhabited by the [berians 
were denoted by Celtic names, indicating that the Celts had 
been expelled from them. Nevertheless, Niebuhr appears to 
have viewed the facts of the case one-sidedly ; for the fastnesses 
of the Pyrenees, Prichard argues, were universally in the hands 
of the Iberians, and on this ground he appears to hold to the 
ancient belief. 

To what race of men the Ligurians belonged has been much 
doubted. The name was probably given them by the Celts; for 
when explained by the Welsh language, it means ‘‘ the men of 
the sea-coast.” Pliny says that the river Po was termed in 
the Ligurian Bodencus, which meant ‘‘ bottomless.” On this 
Prichard has founded an ingenious conjecture that the word was 
Bodenlos, which would prove that the Ligurians were Germans, 
on which however he does not venture to lay stress. Slight as 
the point may seem, it suffices, we believe, to prove that the 
Ligurians were not of Iberian race. If they had been Celts, 
why should any mystery have hung over them? Hence the pre- 
sumption rests in favour of their German origin.* 

In discussing the vexed question concerning the Belgians,— 
whether they were of German or Celtic blood,—Prichard rests 
primarily on the authority of St. Jerom, who asserts that the 
language spoken by the Treveri was identical with that of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor. Against this has been set the clear 
contrast drawn by Cesar between the Belgian and the Celtic 
tongues, in the well-known opening of his books on Gaul; but 
it should be remembered, that Cesar must have taken his infor- 
mation second hand on such matters. The Dorian and Ionian 
Greeks often speak of one another as ‘‘ foreigners” in Thucydides, 
because, though they understood each other, they had so strong 
a feeling of diversity in idiom. Strabo’s account distinctly repre- 


* Dr. R. G. Latham lays down: “ It is possible that the Ligurians were Celts, 
while it is certain that they were not Goths.” Yet Strabo positively says they 
were not Celts, and, we believe, no ancient author says they were not Goths 
(Germans). 
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sents the variation of the Belgian and of the Celtic tongues to be 
one of mere dialect, and thus agrees sufficiently with the testi- 
mony of Jerom. The well-known passage of the Gallic war, in 
which the Belgic Rhemians are supposed to state that ‘ most of 
the Belgians are of German blood,” is probably ill translated. 
Ceesar’s words are, ‘‘ plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis;” 
and that plerosque means no more than haud paucos, is evidenced 
by his afterwards stating, in his catalogue of the Belgians, that 
** the Condrusi, Eburones, Czresi, and Pzemani, are called by the 
general name of Germans.” Even if Caesar was mistaken, that 
would not deserve great surprise, when we find Strabo and 
Tacitus in direct collision concerning the Nervii; the former 
calling them a German nation, the latter saying that the Treveri 
and Nervii were Gauls, but ambitious of being thought Ger- 
mans. Prichard’s entire argument from the testimony of the 
antients is decidedly to prove that the Belgians (with the excep- 
tion of certain tribes who had crossed the Rhine more recently) 
were genuine Celts. He has undertaken to strengthen this con- 
viction by a novel investigation of his own, in which he proves 
that all the common names of places in Belgic Gaul are of Celtic 
origin. This argument ought certainly to turn the scale when 
it ls wavering ; though if the evidence from ancient testimony 
were strong and consistent on the opposite side, (which cannot 
be here pretended,) there would be room for an opinion that the 
names had been given by an earlier Celtic population. 

A very important result, however, is connected with this in- 
vestigation ; namely, that the remaining words of the ancient 
Gaulish tongue (whether found in Belgica or Celtica) are more 
satisfactorily explained by the modern Welsh than by the Erse. 
Indeed, if we do not mistake, this question has been now set at 
rest, and the old opinion vindicated against the fervid zeal of 
Gaelic antiquaries. On the whole, the author is brought to the 
same result as Dr. West of Dublin reached by a different path, 
that the Belgian dialect is most nearly represented by the 
Cornish, and the Gallic by the Welsh language. 

The Cimbrians are another controverted people. After an 
elaborate survey of the evidence, Prichard concludes that they 
were a Celtic people allied to the inhabitants of Britain, and 
were not ‘iigedhalile the first colonizers of North Britain. The 
Celtic character of their sacred rites, as described by Strabo, 
and the abundance of what appear to be Druidical remains in 
Holstein and Denmark, their supposed abode, are weighty argu- 
ments in proof of their Celtic connexion; but whether Celts or 
Germans, is of less importance than to be sure that the skulls 
are Cimbric which, fen years ago, were procured by Professor 
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Eschricht from certain barrows in Denmark; for they are decid- 
edly of a Finnish character, and, according to Dr. Prichard, even 
approximate to the Mongolian form. But the proof that these 
skulls were really Cimbric appears to be somewhat deficient, 
In spite of their Danish locality,* the incredulous may maintain 
that they must have belonged to genuine Finns. 

The Caledonians also have been claimed as Teutonic by many 
of the moderns, merely because their physical appearance, in 
Tacitus’s opinion, indicated that they were of German descent. 
This remark has been eagerly caught up by those who are pre- 
disposed to believe that the complexion, stature, and other 
peculiarities of a race cannot change,—as if Tacitus were an 
authority in physiology. The plain and direct reasons assigned 
by Prichard in proof that the Caledonians were of the same race 
as the Britons in general, seem to us enough to convince any one, 
who does not start with the assumption that races cannot alter. 

A more difficult question is that concerning the Picts. Since 
scarcely an ascertained word of their language survives, positive 
knowledge is perhaps unattainable. In defect of all other me- 
thods, researches into the names of places, such as Mr. Chalmers 
has instituted, are the only resources of the antiquarian. By 
these it appears that the local appellations in the Pictish country 
were decidedly Welsh, and neither Irish nor German: a fact 
which entirely throws the burden of proof on all who question 
whether the Picts were genuine Britons. Prichard leans to the 
opinion that the old British language was talked in the eastern 
parts of Scotland, until the Gaelic was introduced by the con- 
quering Scotti. 

We must not quit the subject of the Celtic races without ex- 
pressing our obligation to Dr. Prichard for his exposure of the 
perverse error of Pinkerton, whose dogmatism concerning their 
physical and mental peculiarities has misled so many. Accord- 
ing to Pinkerton, all Gothic or German nations have red or yel- 
low hair, blue eyes, fair complexions, large limbs, and tall stature; 
while all Celts have dark hair, dark eyes, swarthy complexions, 
and small stature: ‘‘ the Celts,” he adds, ‘‘ are natural savages: 
what a lion is to an ass, such is a Goth to a Celt.” Such absur- 
dity would seem not to deserve notice, but for the greediness 
with which it has been believed in England, and the perplexity 


* This would seem to be the opinion of Dr. R. G. Latham, who, in an inge- 
nious paper read before the Philological Society of London, (Feb. 9th, 1844,) 
maintained that the Cimbri, Teutones, and Ambrones, were all Celts, but had no 
connexion with Denmark, falsely called Cimbrica Chersonesus. The evidence, how- 
ever, of Tacitus, is not to be so easily set aside, and Dr. Latham’s theories are 
superfluous, because there is absolutely no difficulty attaching to the universal 
belief of the Roman writers. 
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which it has caused in Germany. Dr. Prichard has now repro- 
duced the abundant and irrefutable proofs that the ancient Gauls 
were huge of stature and limb, fair haired and light eyed; show- 
ing, however, that they were not so often red haired as the Ger- 
mans, and that the Britons in general, except the Caledonians, 
were somewhat darker than the Gauls. No one can go into 
North Wales and return with the belief that it is a Celtic charac- 
teristic to be dark haired and dark eyed, unless he is engaged to 
support a hypothesis: nor do we think that any one can have 
duly considered the Welsh character,—its Jove of antiquity and 
precedent, its pertinacity, its loyalty, its deference to aristocracy, 
its spirit of freedom,—and yet continue to dogmatize on the 
inherent barbarism of the Celts, and the impossibility of their 
managing constitutional government: a crotchet, by which even 
Arnold was affected. 

We cannot trust ourselves to notice in detail the various in- 
formation collected by our author concerning the old Italian 
nations,—the Umbrians, Siculians, Cinotrians, Oscans. Very 
little is known in England concerning the labours of the Ger- 
mans in this field; and the student who, for purely literary 
purposes, desires to acquaint himself with them, cannot (as far 
as we know) learn their history or their results from any other 
book in our language. Besides presenting us with all the infor- 
mation, unsatisfactory at best, which has been scraped together 
concerning the national relationship of the Etruscans, our author 
enters into a short but luminous discussion about the Pelasgians 
of Italy, which stands in favourable contrast to the capricious 
assumptions of many modern writers. He remarks that all the 
traditions of Pelasgic settlements in Italy represent them as made 
on the coast of the Adriatic, while all the accounts of the Etrus- 
cans make them spread over Italy from the opposite coast ; which 
places a strong contrast between the two nations. 

In treating of the people of Finnish connexion, the author 
carefully developes one result as of peculiar interest ;—that the 
Hungarian nobility, or Magyars, whose physical and intellectual 
qualities are fully on a par with those of any other Europeans, 
belong to that generally degraded and despised stock. The first 
step of.elevation to the Laplander is brought about by becoming 
an agriculturist, when (according to M. Hogstrom) he forthwith 
becomes a Finn. That the two nations are closely akin, is further 
attested by their language; yet their physical peculiarities are 
often widely different. Linnzeus has strongly drawn their con- 
trast thus :—‘‘Fennones, corpore toroso, capillis flavis prolixis, 
oculorum iridibus fuscis: Lappones, corpore parvo, capillis ni- 
gris, brevibus, rectis; oculorum iridibus nigrescentibus.” The 
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Finns are often handsome, and nearly of European appearance ; 
the Lapps deviate greatly in the skull from the European type, 
and approach the Mongolian. The drawing given by Dr. Prichard 
ofa Lapp is of a thoroughly degraded form; that of an Esthonian 
(the lowest race of the Finns) is not much superior. Their dis- 
tant kinsmen, the Ostiaks of the Uralian mountains, are also a 
feeble and despised race ; and the contrast to the Hungarians is 
such, that nothing but strong evidence could have suggested to 
learned men any relationship between them. This opinion, 
founded partly on history, partly on language, ‘‘ seems now,” 
says Dr. Prichard, ‘‘ to have become the general conviction of 
those who direct their attention to the history of Eastern Europe. 
In the present state of philological knowledge in Germany, the 
mere fact must command respect, although the evidence for the 
opinion is not here set before us. Yet it is right to mention that 
a notable attempt has been made by a modern Hungarian (Jos. 
von Szabé) to deduce his native tongue from the ancient Persian, 
in a paper read before the Philological Society of London, June 
23rd, 1843. From the mere abstract printed in the proceed- 
ings of the Society, it may be impossible to form a fair judgment 
of the weight of Professor Szabé’s reasoning ; but nothing there 
stated seems likely to convince any one of the justness of his 
opinion.* Dr. Prichard regards it as sufficiently proved by the 
traditions and poetry of the North, that Finnish or Lappish 
tribes were the oldest inhabitants of Scandinavia, from which 
they were gradually driven out by one branch of the great Ger- 
man stock. We may infer that kinsmen of the Finns, as Ostiaks 
and others, spread over—that is, hunted and fished over—all 
northern Russia, until they were driven back by the advance of 
the Slavonians. 

In a most elaborate view of the German nations, our author 
principally follows M. Zeuss, whose learning, he says, seems to 
have exhausted the subject. No physical peculiarities are re- 
corded as separating the several German tribes in ancient days; 
and their divisions, however important to general history, are 
almost insignificant to the physiology of human nature. Under 
this head, the author also enters into an account of the theories 
of Abel Remusat, and Geijer the Swedish historian, concerning 
the. late arrival of the Goths from Eastern Asia: against which 
theories he gives what appear to us very convincing reasons. 

* Ina later chapter, it appears that Dr. Schott has observed various points of 
similarity between the Hungarian and the Tartar languages ; and that the Finnish 
speech is not wholly destitute of the same. [Since this article was out of hand, 
a striking and able paper has been read by Professor Key, of London University 


College, before the Philolog. Soc. (Jan. i6th, 1846) in proof that the Lapp and 
Finn tongues are not wholly unconrected with the Indo-European family.} 
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A point of great interest, and very mysterious, is brought out 
in its full strength by the author: viz. the high superiority, as to 
domestic morals, which distinguished the Germans in their age of 
barbarism, from the Celts on the one side, and Slavonians on the 
other. ‘ All the ancient writers, ‘‘ he observes (p. 178), “ as- 
cribe to the Gauls the greatest degree of unchastity and impurity 
in their manners. Diodorus, Athenzeus, and other writers have 
preserved accounts of them, which indicate that they lived in a 
state of universal prostitution, and were literally devoid of all 
sense of modesty and shame. The Britons lived in a state of in- 
cestuous concubinage, &c., &c.” Again (p. 423), ‘In two re- 
markable traits the Germans differed from the Sarmatic,* as well 
as from the Slavic nations. . . . I allude to their personal 
freedom, and regard for the rights of men; secondly, to the re- 
spect paid by them to the female sex, and the chastity for which 
the latter were celebrated among the people of the North. . . . 
The Sarmatz had all the vices of Orientals: their polygamy, 
their sensuality, and their abject servility. Nor were the nations 
who furnished the modern languages with a term for slave, in 
any of these instances superior to the Sarmate: indeed the 
Massagetz of Herodotus, who were a nation akin to the Sarma- 
tians, seem to have had no idea of marriage at all, when at about 
the same stage of uncivilization in which Tacitus describes the 
Germans.” The religion also of the last was free from the cruel 
rites of the Celts, and from an enslaving priesthood. 

The atrocity of Druidical sacrifices, the author observes, may 
be compared with those of the modern Dahomeh and Ashantee ; 
we might add, with those of the Mexicans and Aztecs. No si- 
milar details are furnished by him of the Slavic rites; but if we 
may judge by the Scythians of Herodotus, the cruel funerals of 
the Sarmatians must have formed a still closer parallel to the sa- 
vageries of Western Africa. In this connexion it may be worth 
remarking, that although the Tyrians, the Jews, and the Arabs are 
races closely akin,—nearer, probably, than Danes to Saxons,— 
yet the inhumanities of Tyrian religion are not chargeable on the 
kindred nations : and while the Ionians and Dorians are almost 
brothers in blood, and equal in beauty of features and form of 

* In spite of these expressions, Prichard most decidedly agrees with Niebuhr, 
against Klaproth, that the Slavomians of the middle ages are identical with the 
Sarmate, <~hose eastern branch was called the Antes and the Roxolani; that is, 
the Russians, whom the Finns still name Rossolainen. Klaproth’s hypothesis 
would force us to suppose that great nations could vanish from the breadth of the 
continent, no one knows whither, and others come into their place, no one knows 
whence: and all this without a single memorial or historical record of such a re- 
volution. If we understand the author (p. 441), he believes that the Scythians 
of Herodotus, (that is, the ‘* Scolote”) were the progenitors of the Jazyges, and 
the “ Sauromate” of the Roxolani. 
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head, no intellectual superiority would ever have been imputed 
to the Greeks, had they all been continental Dorians. So little 
is there in the real facts of history to countenance the extrava- 
gant stress which it is fashionable to lay on mere race. 

Another nation which separated very early from the Indo- 
European tribe is the Lithuanian, to which the Lettish and old 
Prussian belong. It has for some years been known that the 
Lithuanian, of all the European languages, is the most like to 
Sanscrit. Dr Prichard sets forth the reasons for believing, that 
long before the Sarmatian migration into Europe, the Lithua- 
nians were settled on the eastern coast of the Baltic, under sub- 
jection to an order of priests, whose power is comparable only 
to the Druidical hierarchy among the Celts. Here they were 
shut up between the Finns and the Goths; and are most pro- 
bably the people known by the name of Venedi or Venede to 
the classical writers, from the age of Pliny to that of Ptolemy. 
The Germans, however, extended the use of the word Wend to 
all their northern neighbours who were not German; so that in 
later times it included the Slavonians. 

The ninth and last chapter of the third volume is occupied by 
the early nations which were in immediate contact with Greece,— 
Thracians, Illyrians, Epirots, and some tribes of the lesser Asia, 
besides the Greeks themselves. The most striking discovery of 
recent days, under this head, is, that the Albanians or Arnauts 
(the descendants probably of the Illyrians) speak an Indo-Euro- 
pean language co-ordinate with Greek, Latin, German, Russian, 
but not capable of being treated as an offshoot from any. We 
must therefore regard the Illyrians as an independent stock of 
population, not hitherto registered in the Indo-European tribe. 
Some doubt, also, rests over the Thracians. Prichard, however, 
believes the last to have been closely allied to the Macedonians 
and Pelasgians, and therefore to the Greeks. 

The much-contested subject of the Pelasgi is discussed with 
the author’s usual clearness, extensive information, and sound 
sense. The result at which he arrives is, that Pelasgians are 
nothing but old Greeks; and that the AZolian dialect in later 
times was the closest representative of the ancient Pelasgian. 
When separate tribes rose into eminence, their names gradually 
proeaec, and the use of the word Pelasgian became narrowed. 

inally, when Hellenic institutions and feeling had spread over 
the greater part, the few exceptional districts were looked on as 
peculiarly Pelasgian; and as, through isolation, their language 
had diverged from that of their kinsmen, they were at length re- 
garded as barbarians. The most cogent part of Dr. Prichard’s 
argument turns on the people of Arcadia and Achaia; of whom 
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the former were notoriously unchanged since the Pelasgian era, 
while the Achaians are expressly named “ sea-coast Pelasgi” by 
Herodotus. In fact, any other opinion than that which is here 
maintained, must lead to the singular inference, that the people 
of Attica were fundamentally barbarians who had learned Greek ; 
for they were Pelasgians originally, though with the influx of 
foreigners they gradually turned into Hellenes. 

The fourth volume of this great work contains 630 pages, and 
we perceive that our limits forbid more than a very summary 
notice of its contents. It treats of the ancient and modern 
population of the Medo-Persian empire; under which head the 
reader will find the interesting discoveries of Lassen, and still 
more recently of Burnouf, concerning the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions,—the history of India, and its languages,—the origin and 
physical description of the peoples who inhabit it and the moun- 
tainous countries on its len (to some of whom we shall after- 
wards recur,—the Armenian race,)—the Georgians,—the Cau- 
casians. Farther, it dilates considerably on the nations of Great 
Tartary, who are now ascertained to comprise three extensive 
stocks, related to each other, nearly as Germans to Greeks and 
Persians, namely the Turkish, the Mongolian, and the Tungu- 
sian races. ‘The history of the Turkish race is of great import- 
ance, owing to the decided change in the form of the head and 
features in the Ottoman Turks, A determination to bring all 
facts into harmony with a pre-conceived theory, has led many 
writers to name the Ottomans a “‘ Caucasian race ;” while we 
find the great mass of Turks to have Mongolian features where- 
ever they live under a Mongolian sky. 

An attempt is made in two ways to avoid the inference that 
the Turkish type of skull has been changed by change of cir- 
cumstances. First, it is said that intermixture with Georgian 
females, and native women of Anatolia and Rumelia, has im- 
proved the Ottoman form. But Georgian beauty could only af- 
fect the rich and the few, and would not have produced a uniform 
result through the nation at large. The contrast of religion must 
have put difficulty into the way of intermarriage with Chris- 
tian women; and we may presume that the Ottomans, like 
other nomadic people, migrated with their wives and families.* 
Next, it is said that the Turkish tribes who have a Mongolian 


* We have not been able to satisfy ourselves that the original Ottomans (or 
people of Othman) were a naticn, and not a mere army. is is the point in 
Dr. Prichard’s argument which needs to be better filled out. Meanwhile, it is 
strengthened by the case of the Turks in Kasan and other Russian provinces, who 
have changed their features with their mode of life, and who cannot reasonably be 
imagined to be of mixed blood. The Turkomans, also, of Persia have nearly Per- 
sian features, and those of Bokhara have softened their original Tartar aspect. 
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aspect, gained it by intermixture with Mongolians. But this has 
not a particle of proof. It would be strange indeed,—supposing 
the Turks, who originated (as we know) from the remote East, 
to have had primitively European features,—if yet the part of 
the nation which remained in the original abode managed to 
lose the national physiognomy, while that part which migrated 
farthest to the west preserved it in the highest perfection. The 
very statement of such a hypothesis (when it is pure hypothesis, 
with no facts whatever to rest on) is a sufficient confutation. 
Additional difficulties however rise, as well out of the small num- 
bers of the Mongols who could have affected the widely spread- 
ing Turkish nations, as out of the great purity of the Turkish 
language ; which is such that, according to M. Jaubert, a native 
of Constantinople might travel eastward and be always under- 
stood until he reached the frontier of the Chinese empire. In 
fact, the most western of these nations—called the Nogay Tar- 
tars—is far distant from the contact of Mongols, speaks a lan- 
guage unmixed with Mongol words; yet in physiognomy resem- 
bles the Mongolians, or even the nomadic Lapps. This is but a 
part of the very cogent series of arguments by which the author 
disproves that hypothesis, leaving, it may seem, nothing to be 
said for it. 

We must briefly indicate that a survey of the Samoiede nations 
follows, who dwell over all northern Siberia: after this, the Chi- 
nese and Indo-Chinese people are reviewed, including the in- 
habitants of Japan and Thibet; from whom again we return 
westward to the Chaldean and Syro-Arabian population. The 
author decidedly rejects the idea of Schloezer and Michaelis, that 
the Chaldeans were aScythian people; and is equally indisposed 
to accede to Gesenius that they were of Persian connexion. He 
believes, on the contrary, that they were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, but roved in the neighbouring desarts long after 
Babylon was a great kingdom. Whether, however, the Assyrians, 
or at least their ruling tribe, may have been of Kurdish or Me- 
dian descent, he leaves as altogether doubtful. In the section 
which treats of the Himyarites, or southern branch of the Arab 
race, the reader will find a digest of the interesting discoveries 
made in very recent years concerning the modern representative 
of the ancient tongue of Sheba, which — so Important a 
link between the purely Syro-Arabian and the Hebreeo-African 
families. The notice of the Jews, though short, is important. 
The striking difference of complexion in Jews under different 
latitudes, (while the preservation of Jewish features and the whole 
history of the people assures us of the purity of their blood,) 
seems in itself enough to establish that colour has no essential 
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connexion with race. English Jews have occasionally blue eyes 
and flaxen hair. German Jews have often red beards. The 
Jews of Portugal are very dark: those of Cochin are nearly as 
black as the Hindoos around them. 

But as this is a point of great interest, and one on which in 
numerous connexions the author insists, we may be allowed here 
to enlarge on the evidence which he offers from collateral facts. 
The Arabs, Chaldeans, and Syrians are kindred races to the 
Jews. The Christian communities of Kurdistan, who never in- 
termarry with Kurds, and are of Chaldean or Syrian descent, are 
described as fair in complexion, with grey eyes and red beard. 
The Arabs on the mountains of Yemen were reported to Bruce 
to have sometimes red hair and blue eyes: on lower ground they 
have a yellow complexion. In Mecca they are of a yellowish 
brown; but some of the Arabs are exceedingly dark, and have 
even crisped hair, resembling that of the negro. Volney calls 
some of the Bedouins black: and the Arabs of the Nile are well 
known to be of a glossy jet, although, according to Burckhardt 
and Riippell, they do not intermarry with the natives. In the 
valley also of the Jordan, where the heat is intense through the 
depression of the soil, it is attested by Buckingham and others 
that the aspect of the Arabs approximates to that of the negro in 
features as well as in colour. On passing to the Indian nations, a 
like diversity is observed. Even in the same locality, and working 
together at the same trade, strong varieties of complexion are 
often noticed. Brahmins of the purest blood,* as Rammohun 
Roy, are often very dark, though on the whole the Brahmin 
caste is lighter than the rest. On the other hand, the gipsies of 
Europe, though undoubtedly a low caste of Hindoos, are far 
lighter in Europe than their brethren who have remained in 
their native land. Moreover, in a lofty region of the Hindoo 
Kush, a nation of white Hindoos was discovered by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who are called the Siah Posh. Their language is a modi- 
fication of the Sanscrit. Blue or hazel eyes, brown hair, and 
sanguine complexion, are national characteristics. Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes has confirmed and enlarged on Mr. Elphinstone’s 
information ; and adds, that the most superficial observer would 
see that their features were neither Affghan nor Kashmirian. 
Among the Cingalese, also, it is noticed that the inhabitants of 
the coasts are dark, and the mountaineers comparatively fair : 
but no other contrast shows itself between them, such as could 
suggest a difference of race. It is a general observation (though 


* «Tt is not merely the difference of exposure,” says Bishop Heber, “since 
this variety of tint is visible in the fishwomen, who are all naked alike. Nor does 
it depend on éaste, since very high-caste Brahmins are sometimes black, while Par- 
riahs are comparatively fair,” 
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subject to numerous exceptions) that according to “ the uniform 
statement of travellers,” says Dr. Prichard, “as the result of 
observation on an extensive scale,” climate and exposure in- 
crease the blackness of a race. ‘To the examples already given, 
many others might be added. The Parsees of India, a pure race, 
are darker than their kinsmen in Persia; and the Beluchees of 
the Persian mountains, called Brahooes by Pottinger, have flat 
noses and broad faces, a result, it would seem, of the severe cold. 
Many of them have brown hair and beards. The Persians on 
the northern frontier also are lighter, and Reineggs mentions 
blue eyes as ordinary among the females. , 
Although it cannot be pretended that climate is the single and 
decisive cause of colour, yet that it is the leading cause our 
author endeavours to show by an extensive induction in his 
second volume, the outline of which we must here trace. It 
must be observed, that in it he is confining his attention to 
Europe and Africa. Running rapidly from the north of Eu- 
rope to the south of Africa, we find, first, in Scandinavia, men 
with white hair and eye-lashes, grey eyes, fair skin; all in 
accordance with the northern latitude. After these we fall in 
with the auburn hair, blue or grey eyes, and florid complexion, 
which predominate in Britain and Ireland, a great part of Rus- 
sia, northern Germany, Denmark, and Holland. Advancing 
southward, the tints appear to deepen, except where elevation 
compensates for latitude. ‘Thus, in France the prevalent colour 
of the hair is chesnut or brown, and of the eyes hazel or blue ; 
but when the ground rises, towards the Alps or Pyrenees, the 
colour of the people fades. The Swiss, in the high moun- 
tains* above the plains of Lombardy, have sandy or brown hair ; 
and in the higher parts of the Biscayan country the natives have 
a fair complexion, with light blue eyes, and flaxen or auburn 
hair. Beyond the Alps the traveller, on descending into the 
Milanese, finds himself among peasants with black hair, black 
eyes, and almost “ oriental” features; or, after leaving the 
Pyrenee highlands behind him, he sees a population with swar- 
thy or olive skin and black hair. All the inhabitants of low- 
lands in the Mediterranean region display an immense predomi- 
nance of the darker tints; the complexion being ordinarily bru- 
nette, the hair and eyes corresponding. On the southern plains 
of Spain the Andalusians are as swarthy as the Moors on the op- 
posite shores. The ancient Egyptians, in the same latitudes, were 
* Some lay great stress on the dark hair and eyes of the Grisons, as proving the 
very contrary; but as they are an exception in Switzerland, their case can only 
show that climate is not every thing in this matter. Besides, the facts are not all 


clear. Many of their valleys are said, in the Penny Cyclopedia, to have “ an Italian 
climate,” in which the vine, wheat, maize, fig, and almond thrive, 
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swarthy, yellow, or copper red. But, proceeding from the Moors 
of the Mediterranean inland, we have to traverse the great high- 
land country known by the name of Atlas, which spreads over the 
best part of Numidia and Mauritania; and along this elevated 
district a series of changes is observed in the hues of the popula- 
tion, the details of which, although stated by us above, may be 
concisely recapitulated. ‘‘The Berbers of the plains are of 
brown complexion, with black hair; the Shuluh mountaineers 
are fair, and the inhabitants of the high tracts of Mons Aura- 
sius are completely xanthous, having red or yellow hair and blue 
eyes; which, fancifully and without the shadow of any proof, 
they have been conjectured to have derived from the Vandal 
troops of Genseric ;” while the Berbers of Ereag and Ergela are 
blacks, with negro hair and features. It farther appeared that 
the Fulahs, almost under the tropic, yet on table land, are red, 
not black; some of the same race, indeed, of a Portuguese tint : 
moreover that in Abyssinia the hues of the people become lighter 
as the ground rises, until on the lofty soit of Narea they attain 
the European standard. With the tropic and lowlands of Se- 
negal begins the region of jet-black skins, which as far as we 
know continues through inter-tropical Africa, except in the more 
elevated regions. Beyond this is the country of copper-colour- 
ed men, who in Kafirland are the majority ; while between the 
tropics there are few such tribes, and those only in lofty places. 
Lastly, towards the Cape, on open and bleak steppes, are the 
tawny Hottentots,—scarcely darker than the Mongolians, whom 
they resemble in many other particulars besides colour. 

The mass of facts here brought together is vastly too great to 
be overborne by any exceptional cases alleged. Such will only 
prove that climate is not the sole law by which colour is deter- 
mined; and no well-informed person imagines that it is. Se- 
condary laws modify, and occasionally overpower it. The effects 
of race last for a long time in a new climate, but not for ever. 
Habits of life and food are of still greater influence. Indeed the 
exceptions alleged to the law of climate lessen and almost dis- 
appear on examination. The Laplanders, it is said, are dark; 
so are the Esquimaux, Samoiedes, and Voghouls. The reply is, 
first, that all these are in positions of extreme cold, and thus far 
constitute a probability that climate is still a cause at work, para- 
doxical as that may be called ; next, that the ‘‘ darkness” spoken 
of is widely different from the jet of the tropics: if climate has 
nothing to do with the matter, why do we not find a true negro 
race on the shores of the Caspian, or of the Polar Sea ? thirdly, 
if the Lapps are tawny, their kinsmen the Finns are fair and 
ruddy ; so if the Voghouls are black-eyed and dark-haired, the 
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Ostiaks, their kinsmen, are a red-haired race. A theory suggested 
by Prichard is, that in a cold climate, if the human frame is well 
strengthened by generous food and adequate artificial warmth, 
the sanguineous system is more abundantly developed on the 
surface of the body as a defence against the temperature: hence 
the ruddy and fair complexion of tribes so circumstanced. But, 
that if food and warmth is inadequately supplied, the system is 
unequal to the exigency, and a stunted growth ensues, in which 
the skin is dried, and fat is often determined to the surface. 
Whatever may be thought of this, or any other theory, it is un- 
reasonable to mock at the doctrine that heat and cold alike 
darken the complexion, for this is a fact of daily experience. 
An Englishman who has been exposed to severe cutting wind in 
foreign travel, often finds himself burnt, and even peeled, as if he 
had been subjected to a tropical sun. 

Another exception to the law of climate has been alleged in 
the copper or red skin of the North American tribes. In the re- 
maining volume* of the work this whole question will no doubt be 
discussed by our author with his usual erudition. At present it 
must suffice us to state our belief that the facts have been im- 
perfectly reported. The northern tribes of that continent are so 
often seen painted, that their true colour is apt to be mistaken. 
The Californians, far to the south, are of a green bronze-like hue, 
prey to black. The loway Indians, whom Mr. Catlin has 
exhibited in England, appear to be as light as Englishmen, and 
some of them blue-eyed. The outline of their case really 
strengthens the vulgar opinion as to the effect of climate. 

When, however, we call in the aid of history, we attain a pow- 
erful disproof of the opposite doctrine,—that race and race alone 
fixes the colour of the skin. If there be any one point as to 
which ancient writers are unanimous, it is that the Gauls and 
Germans were alike exceedingly fair; the yellow hair, it seems, 
predominating in Gaul, and the red in Germany: blue or grey 
eyes and huge stature belonged to them in common. But none 
of these are any longer characteristics of the nations. The mo- 
dern French, if not purely Celtic, have a greater mixture of Ger- 
man than of any other foreign blood; yet, as a nation, they are 
very far from being as fair as either the Gauls or the Germans 
are described. It will not be pretended that the German blood 
is not pure: notwithstanding, as tle Chevalier Bunsen has 
observed, he looks in vain among his own countrymen for the 
Germans of Tacitus, whose peculiarities he can now only find 
in Sweden. Both nations have become darker, nor can this 
be ascribed to any intermixture of race. Change of climate 

* We learn that this is even now passing through the press. 
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or change of habits appear to be the only causes which can have 
operated. 

Again: the argument of language adequately proves that the 
fair Gauls and Germans must have once stood in close contact 
with the dark-skinned Brahmins; and the burden of proof un- 
doubtedly rests with those who deny that they once formed a 
single stock of population. The certainty is hereby forced upon 
us, that mere complexion, in long time, is no criterion whatever 
of descent. It is no reply to say that Brahmins are not blacks 
by nature, but are only tanned ; the very use of the word tanned 
is an admission that colour depends on climate, unless it were 
pretended that a child of English and another of Brahmin 
parents, born side by side in India, would grow up with the 
same complexion. We know that some insist on the cirumstance 
that Moorish children are white when born; while negro children 
are not white, but only red. It would be well to learn more dis- 
tinctly what is the tint of Brahmin children at birth, on which 
we find no distinct information: meanwhile, the difference ad- 
verted to is one of degree alone. As the negro is far blacker 
than the Moor, it is not wonderful if the negro infant is of deeper 
hue than the Moorish infant. As regards the alleged fact that 
white races do not become dark in tropical climates, in proof of 
which the English families of the West Indies are appealed to, 
the reply is plain, that the Creoles are artificially sheltered from 
the influence of the seasons, and hence assume the appearance 
and state of bleached plants, from which light has been excluded ; 
but where it is otherwise, the white races are affected most strik- 
ingly by climate, of which the Brahmins themselves are an irre- 
futable proof. If, moreover, mere circumstances can turn the 
English complexion into that of the Brahmin, it requires far 
greater proof than any which is offered to justify the incredulity 
entertained by many, as to Brahmin countenance being turned 
into that of Pariahs, or into the true tint of Sudan. A difficulty 
used, indeed, to be felt on account of what was called the rete mu- 
cosum of the negro,—a supposed membrane or tissue, which was 
the seat of colour, and the most anxious search was made after 
the corresponding colourless net-work in the white man. When 
this search proved vain, re-examination of the negro skin com- 
menced ; and the conclusion (as carefully detailed by Prichard, 
vol. i. p. 234, &c.) is, that no such membrane exists in the negro 
either. It is a mere unorganized extravascular substance, simi- 
lar to the pigment of the eye. 

Other differences exist, besides colour, between the races of 
men; but if this ane is proved to change, it is almost, @ priori, 
certain that other things will change with it; nor are any of the 
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points which contrast race to race so strong as these existing in 
different breeds of the same animal species. The Spanish horses, 
cows, and pigs, which ran wild in the New World, gave rise to a 
progeny notably different from the parent stock ; and as none of 
these animals existed previously on that continent, we cannot 
question the purity of the breed. Some have laid much stress 
on the wool of the negro, as a substance quite different from hair ; 
but microscopic examination shows (as Prichard details in his 
single-volume work) that the negro has not wool, but only fine 
and frizzled hair, bearing a woolly aspect. The form of the 
skull would be a far more significant matter, if a particular 
shape of skull stood in constant connexion with black skin and 
woolly hair. But this is not the case. The Mandingos, the 
Tolofs, the Dahomehans, the Kafirs, the Abyssinians, the Mo- 
zambique nations, combining other negro peculiarities in dif- 
ferent proportions, have all well-shaped heads: on the other 
hand, the Georgians, with skulls which are models of beauty, 
have never been imagined to possess any particle of intellectual 
superiority. 

Some proof has been brought, in the history of the Turkish 
race, that the form of the head improves with civilized habits: 
more evidence will perhaps be attained, when the skulls of Danes, 
Celts, and Germans, which remain in barrows or charnel-houses, 
shall have been duly studied. Meanwhile, we have a powerful 
prejudicium from the following circumstances. The habits of 
the Germans, as described by Tacitus, were exceedingly similar 
to those of the North-American Indians, who resemble them in 
domestic purity also, and in the comparative excellence of their 
religious notions; the uncivilization of the ancient Britons and 
Scythians was as low as that of the savages of Patagonia at pre- 
sent. These facts destroy all improbability of a like future ele- 
vation of the modern savage—provided indeed that the civilized 
man does not first exterminate him. Now, supposing the brain 
to be the organ of mind, we may presume that it will expand by 
culture in the course of many generations, and of course the 
skull will change with it. If it be, as it is, a fact, that savages 
like those of America have been progenitors of the German, 
French, and English nations, it appears an unintelligible incre- 
dulity to insist that the mind of a race may so change, but the 
brain or skull cannot. Concerning the general physiognomy, 
nothing need be said. All know that mountaineers and the in- 
habitants of bleak table-land have high-cheeked bones, and small 
or narrow eyes. Other alterations of form, however curious, have 
nothing in them more wonderful. 

Before leaving our remarks on the ethnographical parts of these 
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volumes, we cannot help adding that the uncertainty of our own 
national origin is highly discouraging to inquirers into distant na- 
tions, and, we confess, inspires us with an unpleasant distrust. 
It is usual to take for granted that the English have little or no 
Celtic blood in them ; yet the only argument, it seems, is derived 
from language. Even this is weakened by the growing convic- 
tion that English has a considerable dash of Welsh in it; but if 
otherwise, we know that France has a Celtic population mixed 
with Iberian and German blood, yet her language is Romanic. 
How, then, can our Saxo-Norman tongue prove that we are not 
in descent more Celtic than German? The people of Cornwall 
and of Cumberland are conceded to be almost pure Celts; yet 
their tongue would prove them to be Saxons. The idea that the 
Saxon invaders extirpated the Britons was long since denounced 
by Gibbon as a fiction ; and we see no ground for questioning his 
arguments. ‘The whole presumption therefore is, that the ma- 
jority of our peasants and middle classes are all at least as truly 
Celtic in descent as German. Nor can any disproof be drawn 
from the moral and intellectual qualities of our nation. The 
Anglo-Americans are already so unlike to us in character, (as re- 
gards the superficial prominent features by which nations would 
be judged,) that an intelligent Chinese, ignorant of our history, 
might plausibly adduce the fact in proof that they were of foreign 
blood to us. On the other hand, the points of similarity discern- 
ible between ourselves and the Welsh are at least as numerous 
as those which assimilate us to the Germans, from whom we have 
notable differences; and if these differences may be imputed to 
institutions and circumstances, so may those which contrast us 
with the Welsh. Certain, however, it is, that we believe our- 
selves Saxons. A race long depressed, which at length forces it- 
self up to equality with its masters, gladly forgets its own ori- 
gin. But if we can mistake in such a matter, how can we trust 
language, tradition, opinion, legend, in the case of illiterate 
nations? Language undoubtedly, under certain cases, proves 
much, as when tribes locally disconnected have the same speech ; 
but the case of France shows how easily it may be pressed too far. 
Her Romanic tongue is probably due to the fact, that Claudius 
and Galba imparted full Roman citizenship to all Gaul, so that 
the nation identified itself with Rome. Spain, also, was greatly 
assimilated to Italy, and the Latin language penetrated very 
deeply. 

But we must pass from the ethnographical portion of the work 
(which is contained in the second and following volumes) to that 
which is concerned more directly with the question of the unity 
of the human species. The first point is to define the term. The 
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author regards two nations of men, or two herds of animals, to be 
of the same species when there is no known physiological absurdity 
in imagining them to be descended from common parents. We 
confess that the definition does not appear to us adequate to 
exclude verbal controversy; for it does not limit the tame sup- 
posed to have elapsed since they diverged from the common 
source. In the present state of science, this is of critical im- 
portance. To imagine a race of greyhounds turning into bull- 
dogs in fifty years, Dr. Prichard would probably treat as absurd ; 
yet he himself believes that they are of one species. He must 
then admit, we think, that a physiologist who would confess that 
horses could not spring from asses in six thousand years, might, 
without any known absurdity, believe the transmutation to be 
possible in six million. On the other hand, we think that the 
feeling of unity in species depends solely on what the individuals 
are now, without any reference to what their distant progenitors 
once were. If a previously unknown being presented himself 
before us, and was discovered to have human sympathies and 
human intelligence ; so soon as a medium of communication were 
offered, we might form friendship with him, and exchange ser- 
vices and sentiment ; we might even make him partaker of our 
social meetings, or invite him to our religious worship,—but we 
could not regard him as of one species with us, if his form were 
that of an angel, or that of a Houhnyhynhm. Nor would our 
difficulty on this point be relieved if Geoffrey St. Hilaire or 
Lamarck succeeded in convincing us that horses and men were 
descended from common parents; or if old Pindar rose from the 
dead to teach us,— 
“Ey dydpav, ty Oedy yévos" ex plas Be 
par pas Tveoney cepcpore pot, 

we should reply, that the horses and ourselves, or the angels and 
ourselves, must in that case once have been a single species, but 
were not any the more one species now. We still could not give 
a daughter in marriage to the angel, or take a mare as wife to 
our son. This would wholly prevent any incorporation of such 
beings into our families, and would keep up a strong chasm be- 
tween us and them, as different in species. With deference, there- 
fore, to Dr. Prichard, we suggest that he should alter his definition 
thus: that ‘those are of one species, between whom there is at 
present no such physiological or psychological contrast, as to 
hinder their perfect fusion into a single race.” 

We may add, that in deciding whether the Eboes or Hotten- 
tots are of one species with ourselves, we cannot shake off the 
belief that we are solely concerned with a question of the rela- 
tions of man to man. The decision would be the same if no 
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animals except human races existed on the earth, or if we knew 
absolutely nothing of their natural history. It seems only to 
complicate the subject and distract the mind to make the defi- 
nition of species depend on our knowledge of scientific physi- 
ology and extensive comparative anatomy, howevei proper it 
may be (as without controversy it is) to illustrate the deviations 
of humanity from a common type by like deviations among 
animal races. 

But we must proceed to state his arguments. In his view the 
unity of the human species is manifested by phenomena which 
are referable to four different classes. The first of these com- 
prehends a variety of vital facts, for the most part measureable 
by number, which are generally observed to be characteristic of 
species. Such are the extreme length of life, the number of 
years requisite to bring each sex to full maturity, the number of 
weeks which intervene between conception and birth, the number 
of offspring which a female produces at a time, the period of suck- 
ling, and interval required for the development of infants’ teeth ; 
the period at which the female ceases to become a mother,—we 
may add, the utmost number of her offspring, and the age at 
which the second set of teeth is perfected; although on the two 
last points the author does not think it needful to touch. He 
alludes, in passing, to other interesting points,—the frequency 
of the pulse, and the specific heat of the blood. All of these 
particulars, he argues, although they may be called results or 
functions, are with us ultimate facts of observation, more im- 
portant than any minute anatomical discoveries ; just as the fact 
of possessing or not possessing articulate speech is more im- 
portant in this argument, than any peculiarities which a mere 
anatomist could ascertain by examining the throats of man and 
of the ape. We shall exhibit Dr. Prichard’s conclusion under 
this head in his own words :— 


“The general conclusion which results from a comparison of all 
the preceding testimonials is, that there is no marked and decided 
difference between the different tribes of men, in respect to the prin- 
cipal phenomena of physical life, or in those processes which are 
termed by physiological writers the natural functions. It seems that 
the phenomena connected with child-bearing and the uterine system 
are different in white and black women who inhabit different climates, 
in relation merely to climate.* The races differing most in these 
respects from the European are the native Americans, whose consti- 


* It has long been taken for granted, that women attain adult powers much 
earlier in warm than in cold climates : but Mr. Roberton, a surgeon of Manchester, 
has written a curious and able paper in the “ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” No. 164, which brings powerful evidence that, as regards the Hindoo 
women, the whole idea is a misconception. 
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tution of body appears to be endowed with a lower degree of irri- 
tability ; hence there is less of activity in their vital functions, or the 
processes of physical life are carried on in them with less vigour and 
intensity. But this difference is by no means so great as to allow of 
a question whether it amounts to a specific distinction, since it does 
not exceed, and perhaps scarcely equals, the degree "of difference 
which subsists between individuals of the same nation or kindred. 

It is to be expected that varieties in the temperament of particular 
individuals, in respect to the early or late commencement and termi- 
nation of the prolific period and the degrees of fecundity, would mani- 
fest themselves more or less as characters of breeds or races, as they 
are known to do even in the vegetable tribes; but such variations 
among human races are evidently confined within very narrow limits : 
they do not exceed the measure of individual variety.” (vol. i. p. 137.) 


To illustrate how characteristic such facts are, the author has 
observed, p. 115,— 


‘‘ The wolf and the dog, though proximate species, differ remark- 
ably as to the period of utero-gestation. The she-wolf appears to 
carry her young ninety days; while the period of gestation in ie 
bitch is known to be sixty-two or sixty-three days. * * 

We are acquainted with no similar deviation in the animal economy 
within the limits of any one species, and it is very unlikely that such 
a fact will ever be observed.” 


It appears beyond a doubt, that this close numerical correspon- 
dence in regard to the natural functions, is an index to that 
structural agreement between individuals of opposite sex which 
fits them to become parents of a perfect offspring, and in which, 
therefore, their true homogeneity consists. On this last point 
fundamentally, as we have said, we believe the unity of species 
to turn. 

But the second class of facts (which our author styles the 
phenomena of hybridity) follows out into result what might have 
been anticipated from the first. From the earliest times a prac- 
tical test of the sameness or diversity of species has been looked 
for in the results of breeding together. If the progeny of the 
horse and ass had been naturally as prolific as the parent ani- 
mals, it is clear that no sharp line would exist between asses 
and horses at present; but the diversity of breeds, from the 
meanest donkey to the noblest racer, would be comparable to 
that which is seen between the turnspit or pug-dog and the 
Trish greyhound. While, therefore, we regard the existence of 
the mule as proving that his two parents are of proximate spe- 
cies, we take the impossibility of propagating a breed of mules 
Fru mule parents as a sufficient criterion that the species are 

iverse, 
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The broad fact, which with him proves that this view is funda- 
mentally sound, is, that the animated creation is separated into 
forms which so pertinaciously retain their family likenesses and 
contrasts. ‘* The limits of each kind are not less definite now 
than they are supposed to have been some thousand of years 
ago.” It further appears how this is brought about. Although, 
in the vegetable and animal world alike, it is alleged that hybrid 
productions have been propagated to several generations, it is 
undeniable that such propagation is difficult and uncertain, and 
that the breed in all cases rapidly hastens to extinction. Such 
is the case when the original parents are confessedly of different 
species. When they are only of different breeds, that is, varie- 
ties of the same species, Dr. Prichard states that intermixture 
often improves the progeny, which becomes not only handsomer 
and possessed of other superiorities, but even more prolific than 
the purer breeds. Passing now to the races of mankind, he ad- 
duces various testimonies in proof that all mixed races, such as 
we call half-castes, sprung from black and white, or red and white, 
or yellow and white parents, are remarkable for physical energy, 
and for a tendency to multiply. If the fact be allowed, the in- 
ference appears to follow with the greatest certainty, that human 
diversities constitute variations of breed only, not of species. 

We say, if the fact be allowed ; for statements partially dif- 
ferent from the above seem too well accredited to reject. It is 
alleged that mixed races of men have indeed ordinarily more beau- 
ty, more versatility of mind, and greater power of short exertion 
than pure races; but that they have less lasting strength, are 
more exposed to disease, with less ability to bear hardship in 
body, or persevere fixedly in mind. We are disposed to believe 
that this is true, and that Dr. Prichard overrates the hardihood 
of mixed races, which are rather to be compared to hounds or 
horses propagated with a view of uniting numerous qualities.* 
Such animals are often kept up with difficulty, and less show 
the raciness of nature than the harmonious perfection of art. 
To say the truth, we give little credit, in this connexion, to the 
* serious apprehensions” of white men under the tropics, that 
mulattoes or half-castes are destined to become the dominant 

* Pallas believed all our domestic animals to be strictly mongrels, combining 
the good points of numerous independent wild species. Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
who has been over some of the same ground as Pallas, warmly espouses this the- 
ory. It teaches that some species are too wide apart to produce any intermediate 
offspring, as the horse and cow; others near enough to propagate, but imper- 
fectly, as the horse and ass ; others (which he names Osculating species) can con- 
tinue the mixed breed indefinitely, but with a loss of hardihood: such are the 


jackal and wild dog of India or Egypt. To us it appears a mere verbal contro- 
versy, (in the present state of phy siology, ) whether to call the last “ osculating 


species,” or “ varieties of one species. 
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race. This appears to us to mean no more than that mulattoes 
bear a tropical clime far better than Europeans do; and as they 
inherit a portion of the white intellect and spirit, and often gain 
easier access to our practical art or science than falls to the lot 
of black men, they become more capable of rule, and more am- 
bitious ; but we have seen no evidence whatever* that mulattoes 
in the tropics multiply faster than the pure natives, or that in 
temperate climes they outstrip the whites. Without, however, 
going so far as Dr. Prichard’s authorities on this point, we sup- 
pose it is indisputable that there are no two known races of 
mankind such, that a mixed progeny derived from them shows 
the least tendency to sterility. 

His third head of facts is, the sameness of diseases to which 
human races are liable. Nothing short of a startling contrast in 
this respect would make a positive objection against the doctrine 
of unity, for all moderate diversities would be fairly ascribed to 
climate and food; therefore nothing short of a most minute 
agreement seems to add much to the conviction (great or small) 
of the unity of the species, which may have been derived from 
the former argument. But however low any one may rate the 
amount of evidence which this branch of inquiry can possibly 
yield, the whole of it is in one direction. There is no disease 
which exists in one tribe of men, to which there is the least 
reason to doubt whether all tribes are liable. Residence in par- 
ticular districts may cause a predisposition to, or impart a hardi- 
hood against, particular maladies, and in different climates dif- 
ferent organs are more easily attacked; but these phenomena 
are wholly subordinate. ‘ The pathological history of different 
races appears to illustrate and confirm the inference already de- 
duced from researches into their physiology,—that a common 
nature belongs to all mankind.” (p. 160.) 

The fourth class under which the author examines the pheno- 
mena of human nature has been, perhaps, too much neglected in 
scientific treatises, which naturally dwell with peculiar emphasis 
on purely physical evidence. The very limited mental power of 
brutes makes it hard to rest much in this case on psychological 
facts, as any critericn of sameness or diversity of species; never- 
theless, even among them, a majority of what we call the in- 
stincts are so far characteristic, as to discriminate each species 
from that which is proximate to it. One class of birds or of 
insects is easily known from another very similar to it, by the 
structure of its nest, or the arrangements made for its young. 


* Indeed, in Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures (iv. § 2, ch. 2), Mr. Esthwick and Mr. 
Long are referred to, as declaring each of them, in his “ History of Jamaica,” that 
“male and female mulattoes do not produce so many children together, as if they 
Were united respectively to negresses and Europeans.” 
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The horse is distinguished from the zebra, the Indian bull from 
the bison, as much by docility and gentleness of temper as by 
external form. Dogs are known to have numerous acquired 
instincts and many remarkable points of contrast,—a result, in 
part, of their high mental culture; yet there are instincts com- 
mon to them which decidedly discriminate the species. Such is, 
eminently, their passion for human notice and caresses ;* and in 
striking contrast to this is the misanthropy of the common wolf, 
whose skeleton, nevertheless, it is all but impossible to distin- 
guish from that of a dog. From this topic, therefore, Dr. Pri- 
chard seeks for a new set of criterions of the sameness of the 
human species. 

If the appeal be allowed at all, no long time need be spent in 
coming to a decision. The identity of human minds is, in fact, 
attested by the universality of language, and by the power of 
translating from one language to another. In different stages of 
mental advancement, a language is more or less deficient in 
words conducive to accurate reasoning or indicative of habitual 
generalization ; but any two barbarous languages, or any two 
which are highly cultivated, are so pervaded by a sameness of 
genius and vocabulary, as to witness the sameness of the soul 
within. ‘ The sentiments, feelings, sympathies... .. and the 
habitudes of life and action thence resulting,” says Dr. Prichard, 
‘‘ are the real and essential characteristics of humanity.” With- 
out dwelling on the obvious identities in human passions, he 
proceeds to insist more minutely on the point in which man is 
so contrasted with brutes,—-a concern about an invisible world 
and a future state of existence. 


‘* The rites every where performed for the dead, the various cere- 
monies of cremation, sepulture, embalming, mummifying, funereal 
processions and pomps, following the deceased during thousands of 
successive years in every region of the earth,—innumerable tumuli 
scattered over all the northern region of the world, which are, per- 
haps, the only memorials of races long extinct,—the morais, pyra- 
mids, and houses of the dead, and the gigantic monuments of the 
Polynesians,—the magnificent pyramids of Egypt and of Anahuac,— 
the prayers and litanies set up, in behalf of the dead as well as of the 
living, in the churches of Christendom, in the mosques and pagodas 
of the East, as heretofore in Pagan temples,—the power of sacerdotal 
or consecrated orders, who have caused themselves to be looked 
upon as the interpreters of destiny, and as mediators between the 

* Mr. Bell has adduced some remarkable facts in proof that the wolf and dog 
are of the same species. The difference as to the time of gestation in the females, 
above alluded to, is a formidable difficulty on the threshold of such an opinion, 


Pallas, with much plausibility, contends that the jackal is the wild original of 
the dog. 
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gods and men,—sacred wars, desolating empires through zeal for 
some metaphysical dogma,—toilsome pilgrimages performed every 
year by thousands of white and black men, through various regions 
of the earth, seeking atonement for guilt at the tombs of prophets and 
holy persons; all these, and a number of similar phenomena in the 
history of nations, barbarous and civilized, would lead us to suppose 
that all mankind sympathize in deeply-impressed feelings and senti- 
ments, which are as mysterious in their nature as in their origin.” 


(p. 175.) 


In order to illustrate more fully the sameness of the human 
spirit, the author here goes into detail concerning several tribes 
which have been regarded as the most distant from the Euro- 
"nee type,—the Bushmen and Hottentots, Esquimaux, Green- 
anders, and the African negroes. As many individuals among 
them have been at various times converted to a profession of 
Christianity, great opportunity was afforded for observing how 
similarly to Europeans their hearts and consciences were affected 
under its influence. And as regards the low grade of intellect 
ascribed to the African nations, this can have no weight to prove 
them a separate species, ‘‘ if it be allowed that there are some 
negroes whose mental faculties fully attain the standard of Eu- 
ropean intellect.” This is an indisputable fact; and, it might 
seem, ought totally to silence the whole tribe of cavillers who 
justify or palliate the atrocious kidnapping and enslaving of 
human creatures, by imputing an inferiority of mind which the 
system itself perpetuates. Nor ought we to forget that the 
Germans and Finns, to the eyes of a Tacitus, presented a spec- 
tacle not very different from that of Cherokees and Hottentots 
to us. 

The author proceeds to review the negative evidence; that is, 
virtually, to reply to the objections drawn from the dissimilarities 
of human races. These consist, chiefly, in colour, in the form of 
the trunk and limbs, or of the skull; all of which details Dr. 
Prichard reviews with the most ample illustration. He distri- 
butes human complexion under three heads, depending, not on 
the skin, but on the eyes and hair,—the black, the brown, and 
the white,—or, as he prefers to call them, Melanous, Xanthous, 
and Leucous. Of skulls, he distinguishes three sorts; Ist. the 
Negro, which is narrow and elongated, with projecting jaw; 
2nd. the Indo-Atlantic, or oval skull; 3rd. the broad-faced or 
gage skull of Northern Asia, America, and South Africa. 

he diversities of form remarked in the body do not admit of 
any concise notice. But after recounting the facts in their full- 
est strength, he turns aside to examine the differences in colour, 
hair, and structure discernible in different individuals of the same 
brute species. All the varieties of the human race find their re- 
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presentatives in the various breeds of domestic animals, the dis- 
similarities of which are often on a magnified scale as compared 
to man. He remarks, that if some of the basest types of hu- 
manity display some remote correspondences to the brute,—as 
in the protruding jaw, the less ample brain, the lanky limbs, the 
broad and solid pelvis of the male,—this is no more than we 
might expect, when we see that the most neglected breeds of 
dogs degenerate into a wolf-like form, and wild horses into a re- 
semblance to the jiggetai. Finding, then, that when we apply all 
the available criterions for ascertaining the common nature of 
man we never get more than one response to our question, and 
that the objections urged are of no weight,—both because the 
contrasts of race and race are less than those which divide the 
ascertained varieties of animal species, and because we have his- 
torical evidence of great and decisive changes of complexion, 
countenance, and form of head in well-known human tribes,— 
we are forcibly brought to the conclusion, that mankind at large 
constitute but a single species. 

On reviewing the whole argument, we cannot shake off a feel- 
ing that the result might have been attained with far less effort. 
For what have we proved? That men have actually descended 
from common parents? No: but that they may have so de- 
scended; out of which is educed (by the author) the idea of 
‘common species.” We seem to ourselves to reach the same 
goal more rapidly thus: ‘‘ Whatever was the origin of human 
tribes, it is certain that every nation is capable of fusion with 
any other nation; since they can become partners of domestic, 
social, political, and religious life, interchanging thought, feeling, 
and truth. Therefore they are all of one species.” However, 
our author is not satisfied with proving that the tribes of man- 
kind may have arisen from a single stock of population; he fur- 
ther seeks to prove that it is highly probable that they have 
really so arisen: in short, that analogy so recommends this view, 
as to throw the whole burden of proof on one who doubts it. 
And he seems to regard it as of serious importance, not only to 
the estimation of the Mosaic history, but to the moral relations 
between civilized and savage men, that the descent of all from 
common parents should be universally believed. 

It cannot be pretended that the result to which men of science 
should ultimately arrive on this subject is of indifference to the 
theologian; nor would we assert that, in the actual history of 
Christianity, the popular belief has not been of much practical 
value to the interests of humanity. It is highly probable that 
that feeling of the brotherhood of man, which it is so eminently 
characteristic of Christianity to have diffused, could not easily 
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have taken root in the popular intellect, if it had not been ex- 
hibited as a material and historical fact. In the sentiment of the 
uneducated, the rights of human nature are in no small degree 
dependent on the physical derivation of our whole race from 
Adam and Eve; yet we do not think it misplaced to enter a 
protest against the propriety of such a view, supported though it 
be by Dr. Prichard’s name. The moral rights of men depend 
altogether on their moral nature. While Africans have the hearts 
and consciences of human beings, it could never be right to treat 
them as domestic cattle or as wild fowl, if it were ever so abun- 
dantly demonstrated that their race was but an improved species 
of ape, and ours a degenerate kind of god. 

But we proceed to the author’s argument, which occupies the 
very first Book of his work. In it we find a luminous and most 
interesting survey of the ascertained facts concerning the centres 
of dispersion, whence the various species of plants and animals 
have proceeded; a survey based chiefly on the labours of De 
Candolle, Humboldt, and other great naturalists of the present 
and just departed generation. On these facts the author founds 
an argument by analogy, which stands thus :—Since every spe- 
cies of wild plants and animals has been diffused from a single 
local centre, we are bound to believe the same (until proof of the 
contrary is offered) concerning the human species; or, as he him- 
self expresses it, it follows, that ‘‘ if there be but one human spe- 
cies, then there is but one human race,” p.97. Our readers will 
themselves judge what weight there is in this, We find great 
difficulty in acquiescing in its validity as an argument. First, 
we need to be assured, that analogy drawn from brutes can be 
rightly applied to man. Morally there is a great chasm, though 
physically we approximate to them. Are we so sure that the 
moral necessities of man may not have led to a different arrange- 
ment in his case, from that which has been established for brutes? 
We heartily deprecate the system of obtruding moral reasonings 
into physics; but when we are endeavouring to ascertain whether 
a certain peculiarity in man’s nature may have made him an ex- 
ceptional case, we do not see how to avoid an appeal to the ends 
to be served. We do not build up any system on imagined moral 
necessities, but we use the argument negatively, and by way of 
precaution, against possibly overstrained use of analogy. So 
much being premised, let it be observed, that when it pleased 
the Creator to plant bisons in America, buffaloes in Africa, cows 
in South Europe, aurochses in Poland, zebus in India,—all ani- 
mals of like genus,—the varieties of their constitution were ori- 
ginally (it may be presumed) adapted to their position ; and, what- 
ever diversities might on physical grounds be desirable, had no 
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limit set on them by moral reasons. But to establish reasonabie 
creatures in Africa and other reasonable creatures in Europe, so 
different in form as to make intermarriage and fusion impossible, 
would have been (we venture to think) to provide for moral dis- 
order. Hence, even if many human races had been simulta- 
neously planted in the world, it might have been essential to 
constitute them so near in type as to permit their perfect fusion. 
Here is a distant moral reason for a limit being set on human 
diversities, which did not exist as to any animal races. May not, 
then, the tribes of mankind, although one species, be properly 
analogous to the kindred species of one genus of animals, which 
generally have spread from different centres? If any have an 
insuperable objection to even a negative argument in this matter, 
founded on moral congruities, we will state the matter to them in 
a different way. How are we to know, whether to use the argu- 
ment of analogy as Prichard has done, or to invert it thus? “ In 
no case do we find the same species, though often the same genus, 
of the higher animals spread over the whole globe: hence it is 
probable that the races of men are not of one species, but are 
mere congeners, like the bison, cow, and buffalo.” If any one 
reply by bringing direct proof that mankind és of one species, he 
thereby establishes a breach of analogy between men and brutes, 
which shows that an argument of such a kind is not here to be 
trusted. 

But again : granting that the analogy holds, what does it prove ? 
That mankind are sprung from a single pair? Not at all. This 
is wholly uncertain concerning plants and animals: probabilities, 
however, suggest, that all the feebler and unarmed creatures, on 
whom the stronger prey, would be originated in considerable 
numbers at once. The whole species would be exposed to im- 
minent risk of extirpation, if its existence were hung on only 
two frail lives. And as man is undefended by nature, and emi- 
nently helpless while isolated, the same argument would apply 
at least as plausibly to him.* 

* In reply to the vpn ingenious argument adduced by the writer of this 
article, as yet possibly untouched by any living man, that the races of men are not 
of one species, but mere congeners, it should be noticed that all tradition and re- 
ligion contradict it. This, it is contended, is placing the argument distinct from 
a physiological form ; but surely, if the races of mankind are shown to be con- 
geners, no mental reasoner can prove that they did not spring from a single pair. 
The terms genus and species only perplex the argument. Man is not subject to 
such changes as the species of animals present, and though the type of these was 
doubtless simple at first, yet man has not varied from man in the same proportion 
as to establish such a distinction as exists between the bison and the buffalo. 
Where has he thrown out fresh organism, and in what mark of the original genus 
does even the Australian fail? We cannot consider the doctrine of species as 


other than fatal to all just reasoning on the subject. If it be argued that every 
individual constitutes a species of man, then the argument might have just as 
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Altogether, it is hard to feel much satisfaction in Dr. Prich- 
ard’s work as a defence of the Mosaic narrative; but as we are 
not assuming the character of Biblical critics, we forbear to enter 
upon this subject. In fine it may be remarked, that in the con- 
troversy concerning human races, the combatants are liable each 
in turn to make a grand assumption. Each sees his neighbour's 
unfairness, and each is apt to be unaware of his own. Prichard 
often tacitly assumes that a nation cannot change its language ; 
his opponents, that it cannot change its physical peculiarities. 
The latter are often quite preposterous in the support of their 
hypothesis ; alleging (for instance) that though blue-eyed, light- 
haired nations may become dark, (as has been the case with the 
Germans and French,) yet the opposite change is impossible ! 
Equally do they overlook the broader facts of the relation be- 
tween climate and complexion, while embarrassing themselves 
about secondary laws. They tell us that the white natives of 
Mount Aurasius must needs be Teutons, ‘‘ because” races can- 
not change; but if so, why are no such Teutons found in the low- 
lands of Algiers or Morocco? Have mountains an affinity for 
Teutonic races? Have the highlands of Abyssinia attracted 
another swarm from the north? Have these sole breeders of 
white men managed to pollute the blood of Kongo with Teuton- 
ism? Why do we not find black Brahmins in the Hindoo Kush, 
or white Siah Posh in Bengal? The whole theory shows how 
learned men, by seeing too much, may see less than common 


much weight as this to put one on the proof of his descent, which would be mere 
cavilling. Man is subjected, in the great varieties of the human family, to many 
accidents during his gestation, and also life. He is also subject to strong influ- 
ences from climate, diet, physical status, and locality ; but these have never yet 
separated him from his brothers to such an extent as even to blurt the marks of the 
original genus. There exists therefore, as we should expect, infinitely more proof 
of the origin of the race from a single pair than of any other animal or vegetable 
type, which if made must be viewed as also guarded, if necessary, by divine care, 
and therefore would not be committed to “ frail chances of sustentation.” It will 
be said that this is introducing theology into the question: it must be so, for it is 
absolutely connected with it. We fully admit that Dr. Prichard may not have 
succeeded in showing the derivation from a single pair, though he has gone as near 
to it as probably may be possible; but it matters little the infirmity of the induc- 
tive process, since we are spared the trouble by a less uncertain assurance. Allow- 
ing Noah to represert the genus, we will take Shem, Ham, and Japhet as the 
species embracing the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian race, and thus only 
admit the above argument. Dr. Prichard has shown with great ingenuity that 
there existed but one basis of original speech; connected with this he traces men 
to one origin, as their speech; but here he possibly outsteps his proveable points 
in showing that they descend from a single pair, still doubtless he reduces them 
to a single type notwithstanding all their mutations; but this type may be that of 
a nation, as well as of a single pair; and here revelation fills up the lost link, and 
supplies the deficiency. The inference would naturally run that way, that there 
must have been a first man and a first woman, for as a divine act is not repeated 
needlessly, so the necessity of creating varied types of a genus transmissive of 
itself is not apparent. - Succession of the species followed on this original genus, 
if we must use this term, and the divine agency was not uselessly iterated.— Ep. 
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people. On the other hand, we know not how to deny that 
Prichard wholly overdrives the argument which similarity of lan- 
guage yields, We have already alluded to the case of England, 
France, and Spain in proof of the errors into which language 
might lead us, but numerous similar facts may be adduced. All 
Syria, and a large part of Northern Africa, now talks Arabic, and 
yet is not of Arabic descent, any more than were the Moors of 
Spain. One of the tribes of Berbers (called Biscaries) now talk 
Arabic, according to Mr. Hodgson. How he ascertained that 
they were really Berbers we know not; but if he is correct, lan- 
guage will not guarantee to us that the black tribes who speak 
Berber are not of negro blood. The Jews and Armenians in 
every country of the world learn from infancy a tongue not their 
own; and did not religion keep up the memory of their origin 
and some acquaintance with their own language, it might be 
wholly forgotten. Under the Emperor Claudius, the Etruscan 
had already nearly become a dead language in Italy, yet a large 
stock of Etruscan population must have remained. A century 
later, if the history had been lost, a philosopher might have ima- 
gined, from the language then spoken in Etruria, that they were 
a people of near kindred to the an A neglect of this topic 
appears to us the weak point pervading Dr. Prichard’s arguments. 
We may also add, that he hardly avows to himself, what we think 
he must feel, that the lapse of time requisite to bring about such 
changes as he maintains, is far greater than the limits of received 
history allow. Viewing, therefore, his work as an exceedingly 
valuable contribution, we are unable to think that the argument 
is yet exhausted. 








Art. Vil.—Llewelyn’s Heir; or, North Wales, its Manners, 
Customs, and Superstitions during the last Century. Illus- 
trated by a Story founded on Fact. 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1846. 


Wueruer the best mode of making known the customs and 
manners of a country a century ago be the writing a grave and 
sober treatise, illustrated by antiquarian and historical notes, or 
the inditing a romantic story in which murders and elopements, 
witches, fairies, and consecrated wells mingle with rural justices 
and country squires, damsels bewitching and bewitched, ale- 
browsts, and battles in Germany, is a question which would, 
perhaps, receive answers various as the persons to whom it 
might be put. The fair writer of the book before us has chosen 
the latter, and as North Wales is by no means so well known in 
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this country as Switzerland and the Tyrol, we shall probably 
gratify our readers by making a few remarks on the subject 
which these volumes introduce to our notice. The beauties of 
scenery which the Principality presents, the romantic character 
of its mountain legends, its fairy mythology and historical tra- 
ditions, the warm and passionate but generous character of its 
inhabitants, the antiquarian interest of its edifices, all entitle 
Wales, and especially North Wales, to more attention than as 
yet it has ever received from our summer tourists, A few years, 
however, and many changes will have taken place; the ancient 
British language, fast disappearing, already will have become 
extinct, nor will even the well-intended Welsh discourses of the 
accomplished Bishop of St. David’s keep it long from destruc- 
tion; for the once boasted simplicity of the mountaineer is de- 
generating into the mercenary spirit which usually pervades the 
inhabitants of a beautiful country chiefly sought by travellers for 
the natural charms it displays. Spain is daily becoming more 
European, and Wales more English; and they who would see 
the one before her half-oriental character has faded, or the other 
before her peculiarities are merged in widely-spreading Angli- 
cism, should haste to see them before it be too late. We cannot 
look with regret on any thing which tends to produce unity of 
thought, language, and feeling. We would gladly see the whole 
British empire speaking one language and animated by one 
spirit, and the Erse, Welch, and Gaelic dialects gone after the 
Cornish and Armorican. There would be some loss of romance, 
but there would be a real gain in common happiness; nor can 
we altogether dismiss the hope, that even in our own time we 
may see more than the beginnings of a change so much to be 
wished. But while we thus express a desire for the gradual ex- 
tinction of those peculiarities which at present 


** Make enemies of nations, that had else, 
Like kindred drops, be mingled into one,” 


we by no means wish to see them forgotten. We would hail 
every addition to our literature which might tend to preserve 
and embalm those traditions of the past, and hence we have 
deemed “ Llewelyn’s Heir” not unmeet to have a place among 
those books on which we bestow a more than cursory notice. 
Who would not be struck with finding so classical a custom as 
that which is alluded to in the following passage, in so remote 
and unlettered a district. 


‘Herbert was disappointed of the amusement he had promised 
himself, for he could detect nothing in the clergyman’s manner to 
turn into ridicule, and the unaffected piety of the whole congregation 
excited his surprise and respect ; but his sense of the ridiculous was 
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much too keen to allow of his newly-awakened piety preventing his 
laughing when, during the sermon, at the same instant, men, women, 
and children rose from their seats and spat upon the floor ;* he turned 
to Eva, and asked her what was the matter ? 

‘¢ «Oh, nothing !’ said Eva, who could not suppress a smile. ‘The 
worthy people are only expressing their abhorrence of the devil; they 
always spit when his name is pronounced in church.’” 


It is, we know, a relic of early Christianity, for in remote 
times the catechumens were accustomed thus to spit when the 
name of Satan was mentioned, to show their abhorrence of him 
and his works; and there is, or rather was, (for it is now becom- 
ing unfrequent,) a somewhat analogous custom among the Jews, 
who at the feast of Purim were in the habit of pulling up to the 
top of a little wooden gallows, of which each worshipper had 
provided himself with one, the figure of Haman every time that 
there occurred in the service the name of ‘‘ Haman the son of 
Hammedatha,” the Jews’ enemy. ‘The story of ‘ Llewelyn’s 
Heir” is simple and inartistic: it may be told in very few words. 
A young Englishman named Herbert Gladstone, the son of a 
Lord Gladstone, goes to spend a short time with some relatives 
in North Wales. He finds a beautiful cousin, Eva Wynn, en- 
gaged to a Mr. Howard Llewelyn, of Glyn Llewelyn, the son 
of the Llewelyn of the day, and the hero of the tale. Herbert 
becomes acquainted with Howell, and enamoured of Howell’s 
sister, a Miss Winifred Llewelyn; but as “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” so our author decides that it is to 
run exceedingly rough, and she has therefore created a Mr. 
Trevor Owen, who is the villain of the three volumes, He works 
on the affections and the fears alternately of a daughter by a 
former marriage of Mr. Llewelyn, a Miss Eleanor, the half sister 
of Howell and Winifred. These, then, are the dramatis perso- 
ne. Howell and Herbert are about to follow, and do follow, the 
Duke of Marlborough to hiv campaign in Flanders: as soon as 
they are gone, the “ villain” commences his work. A brief sketch 
of the campaign serves to introduce the reader to a hunting- 
party, in which Howell mysteriously disappears, and is mourned 
at home as dead,—the only person who knew any thing to the 
contrary being Eleanor. After various vicissitudes of little or 
‘no moment, the death of Mr. Llewelyn makes Eleanor “ the 
‘heiress of Llewelyn.” A witch, who makes one or two mys- 
terious appearances in the course of the book, has hinted that 
Howell's foes are those of his own household, and not distantly 
intimates Eleanor as the person pointed at. We are therefore 
less surprised to find this young lady breathing an atmosphere 


* The catechumens in the primitive church were in the habit of spitting, in 
order to intimate their abhorrence of Satan and all his works. 
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of wonder and darkness,—looking alternately like an angel anda 
fiend,—holding conferences with unknown and mystic strangers, 
—in league with a witch, half scoffing and half believing the super- 
natural powers of the same; and at last, with tolerable plainness, 
exhibited as at least an accessory before the fact—of murder ! 

Howell, it appears, is supposed to be dead, by reason of his 
having been missing since a certain hunting-party near Vienna. 
The subsequent narrative shows that he has been driven on to 
the coast of Africa, where he is taken prisoner by the Arabs, and 
finally arrives in England, or rather Wales, just in time to wit- 
ness the burial of his father, to hear of the death some months be- 
fore of his mother, to find one sister in a consumption, and another 
prepared to murder him, (in which she finally succeeds,) to find the 
object of his love half dead and half deranged, and at last to be 
quietly thrown over a cliff by Trevor Owen aforesaid. After this 
Winifred Llewelyn dies at once, and all the others in due time, 
and there is no marriage at all. From the conduct of the plot, if 
we turn to the delineation of the characters, we shall find that as 
the one is inartistic, so the others are undramatic. The writer's 
forte is not in making a character develope itself: hence we have 
dialogues rather than conversations, and, save in the cases of 
Eleanor and Trevor Owen, there is little to rise above the flat of 
insipidity. Howell Llewelyn is somewhat too perfect, and Eva 
Wynn altogether so; and hence we must look for the interest of 
this book neither in plot nor character, but in that which makes 
its second title,—North Wales; its customs, manners, and super- 
stitions. These are woven into the fabric of the narrative with 
much more skill than, judging from what we have already said, 
could have been expected. They spring naturally from the tale, 
and form easy and convenient episodes. Perhaps, too, the evi- 
dent talent of the author for description led her to this mode of 
writing. We have a very good specimen in the account which 
follows :— 


** Herbert, nothing loath, took up his hat, and walking after Howell, 
soon found himself in the High-street of Conway; from every house 
in which might be seen men and boys rushing out, amidst shouts of 
laughter, each holding in his hand branches of gorse in full bloom. 
They all followed, in ‘most admired disorder,’ a short, stout-built, 
red-haired youth, whose vacant countenance was expressive of no- 
thing but good humour ; the motley group, however, had fixed upon 
him for the leader of the revels of Easter-day, not on account of his 
possessing more wealth or wisdom than his neighbours, but in con- 
sequence of his being the last Benedict amongst them. With lon 
strides and swinging gait the hero of the hour led the way to a smal 
eminence at a short distance from the town, where a throne of rough 
stones had been erected for him; he scrambled to the top and bowed, 
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or, more correctly speaking, nodded to the assembled crowd before 
him ; all stood bare-headed, some out of respect for the royal pre- 
sence, but others, and they composed by far the most numerous por- 
tion of the assembled throng, in consequence of not having a hat. 
The monarch of Easter-day waved his sceptre of gorse, and silence 
the most profound followed ; but ‘the gods had not made’ him elo- 
quent, and he stammered through a speech that had cost the clerk of 
the parish much trouble to compose, and still more to teach him ; but 
not before he had hemmed more than once did he mumble—” 


This custom is analogous to many better known. What anti- 
quarian does not remember ‘‘ The Abbott of Unreason,” in Scot- 
land, “‘ The Lord of Misrule,” in England, ‘‘ The Bishop of Fools, 
or Innocents,” in France, “ The Emperor of the Holy Ghost,” in 
Portugal? and who does not trace these from the “ Saturnalia,” 
‘* Floralia,” and other ill-conducted festivals of the old Greek and 
Roman paganism? But we must finish our citation, and let our 
readers know how these Easter festivities terminate :— : 


‘Nor did their noisy exertions flag for an instant, till a loud shout 
from the crowd announced that the stocks were securely fastened 
across the lower part of the High-street. 

*** What is to be done next ?’ inquired Herbert. 

“«* We are going to search for a delinquent to place in the stocks. 
Old Evan, whom you may see, if you look to the right, in earnest 
conversation with a groom of my father’s, has just learned that an 
unfortunate tailor, who was supposed to have been in Bangor, is not 
only in Conway, but actually in his bed and snoring. Now the first 
offence would be sufficient to condemn him to pass the whole of the 
day in the stocks; but the second being one for which there is no 
parallel in our annals of Easter-Monday, he must be tried by a judge 
and jury of the cleverest men amongst us, and the judge must invent 
some unheard-of punishment to meet this hitherto unheard-of crime. 
If the affair be well managed, we shall have rare fun; but we must 
first catch our man.’ 

“The catching the man, however, proved by no means an easy 
task, or one devoid of danger: he appeared to be well prepared for 
his assailants, and armed at all points. Doors, windows, and every 
possible or impossible place of ingress, were tried in vain: front and 
back door were shaken and battered, till the destruction of the whole 
house appeared inevitable; yet not a sound was heard from within, 
and a murmur began to run through the crowd, that Evan Mrs. Wynn 
(a title given him to distinguish him from a dozen other persons of 
the same name in Conway) had not heard aright, and that it was an 
owl, and not Hugh Davies the tailor, that he had detected in the 
high misdemeanor of snoring on the morning of Easter-Monday. A 
council of war was now called, and it was determined that their forces 
should be drawn off, and a sentinel only be left in ambush, at the 
bottom of the street, to watch the movements of more than one 
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household suspected of harbouring a worshipper of Morpheus 
amongst them; but fear of punishment, not hope of rest, now in- 
duced them to resist ‘the strong arm of the law:’ for ‘ sleep no more,’ 
could not have been more authoritatively commanded by conscience 
to Macbeth, than by the Easter revellers to the inhabitants of Conway. 

“« The luckless tailor, strongly guarded (for an attempt at rescue 
was expected), was led away to a neighbouring ale-house, or public, 
as it was termed. Howell and Evan, who had now joined Gladstone, 
were busily engaged in fixing upon a judge and jury to try the delin- 
quent, when their party was most unexpectedly increased by the pre- 
sence of a man in a dress so gay and strange, as to call forth an ex- 
pression of surprise from Herbert; but Llewelyn, the instant he per- 
ceived him, held out his hand and said,— 

‘** «You are most welcome, Billy Bangor; but may we be permitted 
to ask what has induced you to visit Conway at this early hour in 
the morning ?’ 

“ ¢ Verily, my good master,’ was the reply, ‘ the king of the fools 
has come to visit the king of the gorse, well knowing that he should 
find hundreds of his subjects paying homage to him, and deeming it 
right to sanction their proceedings.’ 

‘* Gracious and condescending,’ observed Howell ; ‘and as one of 
the most devoted of your subjects has just been taken captive by this 
doughty knight, whom men call Herbert Gladstone, you will have an 
opportunity of pleading his cause, or pronouncing his doom as judge, 
for he is in the space of one short hour to be brought to trial.’ 

“«« Let me be judge, let me be judge, Master Howell Llewelyn ; for 
methinks my cap and bells will accord well with the judge’s wig.’ 

*¢ And you, Llewelyn,’ said Herbert, ‘ shall plead the cause of the 

nhappy wight.’ 

*** Not I, upon my honour,’ exclaimed Howell : ‘ no, it shall never 
be said that I defended a cowardly tailor. But I see Owen Griffith, 
my father’s huntsman, at the door of the ‘ Goat ;’ he married a tailor’s 
daughter.’ 

** ¢ And is, therefore, a very proper person to plead in favour of a 
goose, you opine,’ said Billy Bangor. ‘ Well, so let it be. Owen 
Griffith and I have met before to-day; and I have often thought, 
when I have seen him risking his neck by running headlong down a 
rock after a worthless fox, that, had he worn my cap and gown, the 
cry, instead of being ‘ Tally-ho, boys, there goes the fox !’ would have 
been ‘ Hark forward, hark forward, and save the poor fool !’ 

“‘ Howell gave same orders to Evan, and then adjourned with Her- 
bert to Mrs. Wynn’s, in order to procure some breakfast. Their meal 
was quickly dispatched ; but, nevertheless, when they again joined 
the crowd in the High-street, they found the judge not only dressed, 
but mounted on horseback: a more absurd or grotesque figure than 
he presented had seldom been seen, even in the train of the lord of 
misrule. Over his coat of many colours was thrown a gown that had, 
in an age gone by, actually decked the person of a learned judge; but 
time had committed strange havoc in its original hue, and had worn 
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sundry holes in various parts of it; and the motley garb beneath it 
peeped through them, and gave it the appearance of being patched 
with pieces of red, blue, green, and yellow cloth. Nor did the well- 
flowered and copiously greased wig, surmounted by the cap and bells, 
excite less amusement. That the horse on which the judge was 
mounted had received two of the warnings to prepare for death, there 
was no gainsaying, for he was blind and lame, and his dot-and-go- 
one motion shook at every step he took, not only a cloud of flour 
from the wig, but caused the bells in the cap to jingle. Women and 
children followed the crowd, and all present, save the unfortunate 
tailor and his vixen wife, seemed to enjoy the scene. 

“«¢ And who,’ asked Herbert, ‘is Billy Bangor? He wears, it is 
true, a fool’s dress; but his words show that shrewdness, if not wit, 
lurks beneath that garb.’ 

*“* * Very true,’ replied Howell; ‘ and yet he claims no higher sta- 
tion in the household of the Mostyns of Mostyn but that of fool. 
But I frankly own to you, that I would ten times rather possess his 
lively wit, than the dull sense of many a man who looks at, him with 
an eye of sober sadness and contempt, and exclaims, Poor fool!’” 


There is a vigour and raciness of description about all this, 
which is what the Lake Poets call “ refreshing,” and which 
places before the reader’s eye the very events and personages 
of this somewhat uproar. 

The superstitions of North Wales resemble much those of Ire- 
land, and there are passages in the book before us which remind 
us of the beautiful sketches by Mrs. S. C. Hall of cognate creeds 
in her own land. We do not find that delicacy of finish which 
renders Mrs. Hall's pen-and-ink pictures so fascinating, but there 
is something like an approach to it in the tale which follows :— 


** *North Wales did not boast of a more perfect musician than 
David Rhys. Vain was it for any other harper to enter into compe- 
tition with him, at Eisteddford, or in bower or hall; he won all the 
prizes, and enchanted every ear. Other bards struck their harps, but 
no applause followed; and in a fit of rage and jealousy they snapped 
the wires, and threw their harps aside,—at least so says David Rhys. 
Lords, nay, even princes, offered David riches and honours if he would 
strike his harp within their halls; but he loved his dear native coun- 
try too well to be tempted to leave it for either honour or gold. 
Higher honour than any lord, or even prince, could bestow was in 
store for him, however; for one lovely evening in summer, as he was 
walking in his glyn and meditating on the beauties of nature, or 
every now and then striking a wild strain on his harp, he was some- 
what startled by the sudden appearance of what he at that instant 
imagined to be a most beautiful little child. The smiling, bright- 
eyed boy came dancing up to David, and requested the harper to 
follow him to his father’s hall, where, he said, a large party was as- 
sembled in the hope of hearing David’s ravishing strains. David 
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Rhys was little in the habit of following any thing but his own plea- 
sure; but he now felt as if he was spell-bound, and that, whether he 
liked it or not, he must follow this lovely infant wheresoever he might 
lead him. So, without asking a single question, he followed the child 
up the glyn. He was obliged to run, to keep pace with his juvenile 
and nimble guide; but, on turning into a path that led to the moun- 
tain, a mist suddenly enveloped them, and at the same instant David 
was assailed by ‘a hundred wry-mouthed elves,’ who asked him whe- 
ther he would travel above wind, below wind, or under wind. A 
soft voice whispered in his ear, ‘ Soar not too high; but beware how 
a mortal of your genius abases himself too low.’ David instantly 
exclaimed, ‘I will travel under wind.’ Scarcely had he uttered the 
words, than he felt himself raised gently from the ground, and was 
borne softly and pleasantly through the regions of mist. After tra- 
velling in this luxurious style for some time, he suddenly felt that he 
was descending towards the earth; and just as his feet rested on it 
the mist disappeared, and he found that he was standing at the bot- 
tom of a magnificent flight of marble steps, that led to the entrance 
door of a most unearthly-looking mansion. His little guide was 
once more at his side, and conducted him up the steps; but when he 
threw open the door, a scene of such dazzling splendour burst upon 
his sight, that David was obliged to set down his harp, and veil his 
eyes with his hands. A chair of ivory and gold was brought for him, 
and, after a little practice, he found he could bear the dazzling light, 
and began to look around him. He saw that he was surrounded by 
beings not of this world ; for the height of the tallest of the numerous 
group did not exceed that of a child two years of age. Both sexes 
were exquisitely formed ; their complexions were alike fair and trans- 
parent, and their heads were covered with long and flowing ringlets. 
The females were attired in pale green gossamer robes, with girdles 
of flowers, and with dewdrops that glittered like diamonds in their 
hair. The bard began to play, and his tiny audience to dance, and 
so enchanting a sight, he declares, was never before vouchsafed to 
mortal eyes. A most delightful beverage was frequently handed to 
him, in a small gold cup; it resembled nothing that he had ever 
tasted before, and seemed to inspire him with quite a magical touch 
on his harp. Midnight had long passed, and still the unwearied 
group danced on. At length trays of gold, covered with cups not 
bigger than those of the acorn, and filled with milk, were handed 
round, and the harper received permission to retire to his bed. His 
beautiful little guide came forward, and showed him the way to the 
luxurious chamber that had been prepared for him. David instantly 
threw himself on a couch formed of gold and ivory, and fell into a 
deep slumber, Picture to yourself his surprise and horror, on awaking 
early in the morning shivering with cold, and aching in every limb, to 
find he was lying on the cold ground instead of a bed of down, and 
that not one stone was left of the splendid mansion in which, a few 
hours before, he had displayed his wondrous talents on the harp. 
But a moment’s reflection banished all unpleasant feelings, and pride 
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and exultation filled his heart; for he now felt convinced that his 
strains had been considered worthy the attention of immortal ears, 
and that he had spent the night in the presence of the king and the 
queen of the fairies and all their attendants, he could no longer doubt. 
A proud man from henceforward was David Rhys; and many a good 
horn of ale has he won by relating this adventure, in hall and kitchen, 
on a winter’s night. But it is fortunate for me that he does not un- 
derstand English, or he would never forgive me for uttering so un- 
poetical a version of his tale. I have often told it before, but always 
with more satisfaction to myself.’ ” 


Alas! that fairy tales should thus end. Who does not regret 
“the good old times,”—(“ all times when old are good,”)—the 
good old times, when knights-errant rectified wrongs in lieu of 
police magistrates, and fairies gave rewards to “tidy servant- 
-maids” instead of leaving that pleasing duty to the care of 
“* Domestic Institutions.” 

Another specimen of old manners, and one which indicates 
the different footing on which in those days landlord and tenant 
stood in relation one to another, will be found in what in North 
Wales was called “a love spinning-day.” 


“Mrs. Llewelyn informed Herbert that she was expecting a very 
large party of young and old women, who would each come provided 
with a spinning-wheel; that she should furnish them with flax, and 
that they would spin from seven o’clock in the morning till five 
o’clock in the evening, only resting from their labours for an hour 
to eat a dinner that would be provided for them at twelve o’clock. 
She added, ‘ As the poorest woman amongst them would feel affronted 
at money being offered her in compensation for her work, it is called 
‘a love spinning-day.’ ‘You have no such meetings in England, I 
have heard, Master Gladstone; but they are very common in North 
Wales.’ ” 

The “samphire gatherer” is immortalized by Shakspeare ; 
the “ dillosk girl” is embalmed by Mrs. Hall; and the rifler of 
the eagle’s nest is ‘‘ made to Southrons known” by Sir Walter 
Scott; but the author of the book before us has given us a 
description of a similar sport in Wales. Herbert and Howell had 
been engaged in some pursuit of this nature, when the former, 
tired of being a mere spectator, determined to take a share in the 
sport. The two young men accordingly lowered themselves from 
a cliff by means of a rope, and for some time highly enjoyed the 
novel and exciting, but perilous amusement in which they were 
engaged. Suddenly was their enjoyment interrupted. 


‘“‘ Howell, having exhausted the stock of eggs on the broad ledge 
on which they were standing, lowered himself down to a spot on 
which he could with difficulty obtain a footing; he then hallooed to 
Herbert, and bade him make the best of his way to terra firma. 
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This he instantly prepared to do; but before he had ascended a fa- 
thom, on casting his eyes upwards, he exclaimed in a voice of horror, 

«« «The rope, the rope! for God’s sake follow me, Howell, or you 
are a dead man—the rope, oh, the rope! the edge of the rock has 
nearly cut it in two!’ 

‘*** Think not of me,’ shouted Howell, ‘the rope can only support 
your weight. Stop not an instant: you may yet save your own life. 
Leave me to my fate.’ 

*‘ «Never, never!’ cried Herbert, in a tone of agony. 

‘“* Howell spoke not, but, drawing a knife from his girdle, cut the 
rope that was attached to his waist; and then, in a voice that was 
distinctly heard above the roar of the waves of the sea, which were 
rolling into the cave below, cried,— 

“* «Look not behind you! stop not an instant! Climb for your 
life! Think of your mother—think of. Ns 

‘* Howell could not finish the sentence; for the recollection that 
he too had a mother for the instant stopped his breath, and served 
to unman him. But in a few seconds a loud shout, that reverberated 
along the rocks, assured him of the safety of his friend. Even at that 
instant, when a horrid death appeared to be hanging over him, it shot 
a feeling of joy through his heart; for cruelly, during the brief time 
allowed him for thought, had he reproached himself for allowing 
Herbert to accompany him on an expedition so fraught with danger: 
with bitterness of spirit he had exclaimed, ‘ His blood is on my 
head ;’ but Herbert was in a place of safety, and a heavy weight was 
thereby removed from Howell’s conscience. His thoughts were now 
turned to the perils of his own situation. Death, to one less accus- 
tomed to scenes of danger, would have appeared inevitable. The rope 
by which he had descended was useless; the party most interested 
in his safety was far away, and Herbert, unaccustomed to act on such 
perilous occasions, even should he be so fortunate as to procure as- 
sistants, would—not only from his inability to direct them, but his 
want of knowledge of the language of the country—be little able to 
give him the prompt assistance that his case required. 

“ The ledge of rock on which he stood was so narrow that, but for 
the support he derived from a projecting crag, to which he clung, he 
could not have found sufficient space on which to balance his body. 
His situation was indeed sufficiently appalling to make the blood run 
cold in the bravest heart; but when it was observed by the party who 
was sailing in the boat at a short distance from the spot, it appeared 
to have acquired even greater horrors; and Winifred, after gazing 
for an instant on her brother's perilous situation, uttered a long, wild 
scream, and fell senseless at the bottom of the boat. Eva neither 
screamed nor fainted, but her silent agony was dreadful to behold : 
she stood upright in the boat, her eyes fixed on the rock to which 
Howell was clinging ; her cheeks and lips colourless as those of a 
marble statue—for which she might have been mistaken but for the 
violent workings of the muscles of her throat, and the swelling of the 
veins in her forehead, till at length they looked like small blue cords. 
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‘A deep-drawn sigh at last burst from her, which seemed as if it 
saved her heart from breaking. With a violent effort, and in a deep 
hollow tone, she exclaimed,— 

«Row! row! row to the mouth of the cave! He may yet be 
saved—he may jump into the boat. Row! row! Oh, why do not 
you row ?’ she inquired in an almost frantic tone. ‘If you will not 
row, I will;’ and she tried to seize an oar from one of the boatmen, 
again exclaiming, ‘Row! row! It is the only chance of saving his 
life!’ ” 


This is certainly very powerful description, and, as may be 
easily imagined, those portions of the book which are devoted to 
description, properly so called, are not deficient. Let us take as 
an instance the following graphic account of the Well of St. 
Winifred :— 


‘“‘ We would recommend any strangers to the spot to visit it, 
should an opportunity offer, and judge with their own eyes of the 
lightness and beauty of the tall pointed arches and the flying but- 
tress that adorn the exterior, and to decide whether the interior is 
not even more worthy of notice. The well into which the miracu- 
lous stream pours forth its astounding body of water is polygonal ; 
the columns that rise above it are singularly beautiful, and after 
many serpentine wanderings meet and form a canopy worthy of the 
water-king, who, doubtless, frequently holds there his court. The 
legend of the saint, and beautiful carvings in stone, are scattered 
around, but they appear to have been placed there to do honour to 
the house of Stanley, and not to the saint,—by no means an astonish- 
ing circumstance, for the saint had been long dead, and was, pro- 
bably, tired of working miracles; and the Stanleys were living, and 
willing to bestow munificent gifts, of which this building and the 
chapel above it remain memorials to this day. 

‘* But to return to our travellers, who are still standing on the same 
spot where Mr. Parry left them: a crowd around a small spring close 
to the road prevented their advancing, At length the crowd began 
to disperse, but many aged persons remained seated on the brink of 
the well, who bathed their eyes with the water with one hand, whilst 
with the other they dropped a crooked pin into the spring, muttering 
at the same time a spell, but in so low a voice that the words were 
not intelligible. These poor deluded creatures believed that the 
dimness of age, or any other disease that had attacked their eye- 
sight, would be washed away by the miraculous powers of the water 
of this well, when used with faith on the 22nd of June.” 


This is followed up by an equally graphic description of the 
penitents, who were in that age accustomed to undergo their 
penances at the shrine. 


“* Howell hastily bade her good-by, and once more joined his 
friend. Herbert had with some difficulty pushed his way through 
the dense crowd of pilgrims which surrounded the bathing-well, and 
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was gazing with deep interest on a scene that to him ‘was strange 
and new,’ Pilgrims of both sexes, of all religions and ages, were 
standing around the well, impatiently awaiting the departure of those 
who were already in possession of it; whilst numbers might be seen 
seated on the steps that led down to it, bathing a wounded foot or 
injured arm; and the centre was occupied by devout pilgrims, who 
stood immersed to their chins, and so had stood for several hours, 
muttering Ave Marias, and dropping bead after bead on their rosaries, 
totally regardless of the icy coldness of the water. One man having 
quitted the well somewhat suddenly, was stopped, just as his foot was 
on the last step, by his father-confessor, who asked him somewhat 
sternly, ‘If he had not omitted an Ave Maria or a Paternoster? for 
if such were the case his penance would be of no avail; and that so 
far from the water having washed away his sin from his heart, it 
would only have spread it over his whole body.’ The poor, drip- 
ping, trembling wretch assured the priest that he had repeated fifteen 
Ave Marias and fifteen Paternosters. 

‘¢¢ Remember your penance is but half accomplished ; it must be 
repeated to-morrow.’ 

‘“* The man bowed low, and the crowd around the well made ample 
room for him to pass. 

‘* « Of what crime has that man been guilty?’ asked Herbert, of a 
group of Englishmen who were standing near, and shaking their 
heads most ominously at the half-drowned sinner as he passed them. 

“ ¢Sir,’ was the answer, ‘he has been guilty of a great sin; he 
caused the worthy Father yonder to eat and drink on a fast-day. 
Father James,—all the saints bless him !—had been journeying from 
house to house on a rigid fast-day, preaching most unweariedly the 
crime of breaking the fast till the clock had struck twelve. It had 
just sounded eleven when the holy man entered the house of yonder 
sinner: he was weary and hungry, and threw himself down and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Twelve o’clock struck as I entered the house; supper will 
doubtless soon be ready.’ 

** * Now the carnal-minded man did not tell the holy priest he had 
mistaken the hour, but hastened to the kitchen and ordered the sup- 
per to be placed on the table instantly, and an excellent supper soon 
made its appearance ; and poor Father James, little dreaming of the 
sin he was guilty of, ate of every dish, and drank out of every jug 
of ale that was near him, for he was thirsty as well as hungry. At 
length the clock struck twelve; but there was much talking going on 
at the instant, and no one heard it but the mistress of the house, who 
started from her seat and exclaimed, ‘ The Virgin Mary preserve us! 
we have broken the fast by eating our supper an hour too soon!’ I 
was present, and oh! I wish you could have seen the look the good 
Father cast on the man; and then so great was his distress of mind, 
that before he could speak to him, the Father was obliged to empty a 
large jug of ale that stood near. He then, in a voice of thunder, com- 
manded him to do penance in this well.’ ” 

VOL. VIII.—NO. I, L 
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Nor ought we to omit the legend of the Saint herself, a legend 
particularly well told by a particularly hospitable and agreeable 
Welch clergyman :— 


** * Ah, well indeed! I wish,’ said Mr. Parry, with a deep sigh, 
‘that it was the wakes that brought all the people you have seen pass 
to Holywell; but most of them, I grieve to say, are Roman Catholics 
come to visit St. Winifred’s well. This is a day always observed by 
them with great respect; for it was, according to their lying tales, on 
the 22nd of June that Caradog, Prince of Wales, cut off the head of 
the holy virgin, Wenefrede.’ 

**¢ A most ungallant act, truly,’ said Herbert, laughing. ‘ But 
how had this holy, and doubtless beautiful, lady excited his rage?’ 

“ «Why, sir, according to the foolish Popish legend,’ answered 
worthy Mr. Parry, in a tone of great contempt, ‘ the prince had been 
struck by her beauty, and demanded her in marriage; but she was 
not only a saint but a nun,—the first and last time the characters, I 
suspect, were ever united,’ added Mr. Parry, with a significant smile, 
for he hated all Romanists as heartily as ever did ‘ Saracen’ an in- 
fidel dog. ‘Well, sir, finding he could not obtain the nun by fair 
means, he determined upon trying foul; and meeting her alone one 
day, he attempted to carry her off by force, but she made her escape, 
and ran away from him. But though she could run very fast, so 
also could the prince, and at the top of the hill above the village he 
overtook her, and his late love having suddenly changed to hate, he 
pulled out his sword and struck off her head, which rolled down the 
hill, passed by this house, and at length rolled down into the church, 
and stopped not till it reached the steps of the altar, where her uncle, 
one St. Beuno, under whose care she had been placed, was officiating. 
What St. Beuno said on the occasion the legend does not mention, 
nor how his saintship escaped being drowned; for on the spot where 
the head rested, a spring of miraculous size instantly burst forth.’ 

“* Now,’ said Mr. Parry, with a hearty laugh, ‘as I am as certain 
as if I had seen him that St. Beuno was very fat and very lazy, his 
being able to jump across that stream was a moral impossibility : so 
we must look upon his preservation as a part of the miracle.’ 

*« « The head was, of course, preserved and regarded as a precious 
relic by the nuns of the convent to which head and body had once 
belonged,’ said Herbert. 

«« ¢ Little, my good sir, are you aware of the efficacy of the prayers 
of a saint,’ replied Mr. Parry. ‘ St. Beuno took up the head, mut- 
tered half a hundred Latin prayers over it, not one of which he 
understood the meaning of, and modestly concluded by am ae 
in Welsh that the head of his niece might be united to her body. So 
rational a request was of course granted, and the pious virgin was 
not only restored to life, but lived fifteen years afterwards to tell the 
tale,—or I might, if I were not charitably inclined, say—the lie!’ ” 


We shall conclude this paper by one more extract, and one 
of a somewhat grave character,—the ceremonial of a funeral in 
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Wales. Now before we do this, we will note a peculiar feature 
in the similar ceremonial in part of Germany, familiar to many 
readers through a very beautiful tale, attributed, and we believe 
rightly, to Miss Pardoe, in Fraser’s Magazine for May last. 
We cannot mend her words. ‘The ceremonial of interment 
among the Germans is complicated and minute, and all persons 
of high birth are expected to conform to it in every particular. 
Among the rites which precede burial is one which, trying as it 
cannot fail to prove to the mind of the principal actor, must never- 
theless tend greatly to tranquillize those of the survivors. It 
is necessary that we should describe this. For four-and-twenty 
hours the corpse remains beneath the roof where the death has 
taken place, and while there all the affecting offices necessary to 
its final burial are performed. This time elapsed, it is carried 
to the cemetery, and laid in its winding-sheet upon a bed in the 
inner apartment of a low stone building. This solitary erection 
consists only of two rooms; that in which the body is deposited 
is called the ‘ Hall of Resurrection,’ and contains no other furni- 
ture than the bed itself and a bell-rope, the end of which is placed 
in the hand of the corpse. This cord is attached to a bell which 
rings in the next room, and which is thence called the ‘Chamber 
of the Bell.’ Thus, should it occur that the friends of an indivi- 
dual may have been deceived, and have mistaken lethargy for 
death, and that the patient should awake during the night, (for 
the body must remain all night in this gloomy refuge,) the slight- 
est movement which he may make rings the bell, and he obtains 
instant help. It is customary for the nearest relative of the de- 
ceased to keep this watch; and from a beautiful sentiment, which 
must almost tend to reconcile the watcher to his ghostly task, he 
is fated to watch there alone, that it may be he who calls back 
the ebbing life, and that none may share in a joy so holy and so 
deep, a joy, moreover, so rare and so unhoped-for.” 


Thus does Miss Pardoe describe the death-watch of the Ger- 
mans; and now we will proceed to exhibit, from the pages of 
*‘Llewelyn’s Heir,” the funeral ceremonies of North Wales a 
century ago :— 

*‘ Trevor went in search of Eleanor, and found her seated with 
Wenefrede and a few female friends in the state apartment; he re- 
quested to speak a few words to her in private, and slowly and sadly 
she followed him out of the room. When she returned, her manner 
was calm and composed as on ordinary occasions, but her face wore 
the hue of death. She requested all present to accompany her to the 
Hall, and with a steady and stately step led the way. The coffin had 
been removed from the table, and placed on a bier without the en- 
trance door. Eleanor, followed by a group of female relations and 
servants, all dressed in deep mourning, approached the bier. 
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‘‘ Vainly did Wenefrede chide the old servants for indulging in 
loud and repeated bursts of grief; but, on reaching the bier, she was 
too much overcome by her own silent sorrow to be able to utter a 
word. Eleanor, after repeating a short prayer, turned to a servant 
who was standing near her with a basket on his arm, filled with small 
white loaves. Sne took several of them in her hand, and offered 
them across the coffin to poor women assembled on purpose to re- 
ceive them. This custom, once universal at funerals in North Wales, 
as well as the one that is described in the following page, of offering 
spiced wine or ale, is evidently of Jewish origin; for Tobit, in his 
instructions to his son, says, ‘ Pour out thy bread on the burial of 
the just ;’ and Jeremiah, when speaking of the utter desolation that 
should fall upon the Jews, declares, ‘ Neither shall men give them 
the cup of consolation to drink for their father, or their mother.’ 
Hosea also speaks of ‘ the bread of mourners.’ 

‘* All the white bread having been distributed, a servant, holding 
a silver salver, on which stood a large tankard of the same metal, 
came forward and presented the tankard, which was filled with hot 
ale richly spiced, to Eleanor. She tasted a few drops, and was on the 
point of handing it, as she had previously done the bread, to the first 
person who should come forward to receive it; when the tankard fell 
suddenly from her hand, and she uttered a low scream on perceiv- 
ing that it was the hand of the stranger, who styled himself Howell 
Llewelyn, that was stretched forth to take it from hers, The stranger, 
on witnessing the confusion he had occasioned, drew back with a 
look of sorrow and contrition that interested in his favour those who 
beheld it. All present now fell on their knees, and the clergyman 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. Six of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased then lifted up the bier, and proceeded towards the church, 
followed by the long train of distant relatives, friends, and old 
servants, who chanted a funeral hymn, which was repeated by the 
echoes from the mountains in mournful cadence. It was a sorrow- 
ful sight to see grey-headed men weeping like infants, and sad to 
know that they wept, not alone for the loss of the best of masters, 
but from an apprehension of the evils to come, now that Eleanor 
Llewelyn filled her father’s seat. The procession having entered the 
church-yard, the bearers stopped and laid down the bier ; all present 
knelt around it, and the clergyman once more repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 


We have now only to add, that there is much to be learned 
from the three volumes before us, and we shall be glad to meet 
the fair author again in the fields of literature. 
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Art. VIII.— The Nation, 1846. The Times, 1846. The Stan- 
dard, 1846. The Dublin Evening Mail, 1846. The Dublin 


Freeman’s Journal, 1846. 


Tue affairs of Ireland are of so complicated a nature, that we 
may truly say, with a pleasant writer of the time, that “if you 
pull one set of things right, you b sipsvred find you have pulled 
another set of things wrong.” o sooner do you, in your own 
mind, redress the grievances of the Roman Catholic population, 
than you discover you have, by the same hand, aggrieved the 
Protestant population ; attend to the manifest oppressions com- 
plained of by the former class, and you will see that the only 
means of relieving them will involve the exercise of arbitrary 
measures, amounting, in some cases, to tyranny over the latter ; 
redress all the grievances and oppressions suffered by the poor 
tenantry of Ireland, and you will at once upset the laws of the 
land; enforce the just rights of labour and industry, and you 
interfere, perhaps unjustifiably, with the rights of property ; 
make absentees pay a tax in proportion to their rents, and you 
must establish a sort of preliminary inquisition for the coercion 
of landlords. No doubt by this rise and fall of things, this al- 
ternation of interests, this fact of one man’s good being another 
man’s injury, is by no means confined to Ireland,—it is a world- 
wide fact. All we mean to say is, that at the present time 
Ireland is the one illustration and example of this fact which 
exceeds all others,—and something must be done. ; 

To discuss any question of the future state of Ireland, any 
probable changes in its government and in the condition of the 
people, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the extension of the 
Repeal agitation, and the great increase of funds which have 
been contributed to that movement. Scarcity of food, poverty 
and rags in their worst degree—nothing has prevented, even the 
most wretched districts, from sending in their regular contribu- 
tions to the repeal rent of every successive week. It is true, 
that the most wretched and needy individuals have not assisted 
in these subscriptions, but absolute inability, and nothing else, 
has prevented them. A sufficient number, by some means or 
other, and whatever may have been their condition, have con- 
trived to scrape up money every week for this purpose. Even 
while we write this, and while accounts of distress are continu- 
ally pouring in from the provinces, the repeal rent for the last 
week (ending Saturday, May 30th) amounted to no less than 
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£355. 16s.* ‘To such persevering demonstrations as these among 
great masses of people, and with such results before us, we can 
only say, as the Zimes long since said of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, that the Repeal Agitation is “a great fact.” 

That any sane person could have advocated the separation of 
Ireland from England, situated as the two countries are, geogra- 
phically and in other respects, is difficult to believe, and would 
be quite incredible did we not know that political leaders oc- 
casionally aim at something preposterous, with a view to obtain- 
ing something reasonable as a modification and amendment of 
the demand. ‘To look at the map, to understand the common 
principles of gravitation, to call to mind the history of all 
islands in the proximity of islands or continents of superior 
power and influence, to consider the expediencies as well as ad- 
vantages of all commercial relations, these and a hundred other 
considerations, all crowd upon the mind in attestation and illus- 
tration of the impossibility of the mere idea of separation being 
tolerated by the understanding. Nor do the friends of Ireland 
contemplate such a thing; even the O’Connell party, and all 
the Repealers as a body, boldly disclaim any such project in 
contemplation. If a furious handful of the Young Ireland party 
sometimes talk in a strain that seems to “ trumpet” in this di- 
rection, it is only for effect, and to let off a little of the political 
steam that oppresses them and must find a vent. Nobody really 
has any such view in his mind, and we have only alluded to it 
because there are many persons in England who, not being 
aware of the actual condition of mind among the Irish Repeal- 
ers, have thought otherwise. 

Ministers, and leading men of all parties, now appear anxious 
that something really effectual and permanent should be done 
for Ireland. The great “ difficulty,’ however, is to determine 
what shall be done, and how every thing that is wrong shall be 
put in a fair way of becoming right, without doing wrong in 
fresh places. Previously to entering upon this examination, it 
will be requisite to take a glance—brief and stern, yet in no 
superficial or unsympathizing spirit, at the present condition of 
the people. We must next notice what the Government has 
done to meet this condition, and we shall then be in a better 
position to consider what further measures are practically neces- 
“7 for the future welfare and order of the country. 

istress is no new thing in Ireland. It is not the less painful 


* In July, however, and nearly up to the latest period of the month, only £80 
had been collected; we believe the rent may be considered, notwithstanding the 
above communication of ‘our talented correspondent, to be in a state of rapid de- 
cline.—( Ep.) 
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on this account, and certainly the fact becomes the more sericus, 
inasmuch as it shows that there is some rooted evil at work, 
and that the present state of things is not attributable to acci- 
dental causes. Lord Devon, Mr. Nicholls, M. Beaumont, every 
government commissioner, Mr. Foster, the Times’ commissioner, 
and every other traveller in Ireland, natives, foreigners, and li- 
terary men of whatever political opinions, all have agreed in the 
actual and immediate presence of want and misery among the 
people. As to the causes of this state of things, there are no 
doubt a variety of opinions, but the majority are pretty well 
agreed upon the main point; viz. that in the absence of manu- 
factures, there is a constant struggle for land, which raises the 
bidding for rents to a ruinous height; and that the payment of 
these high rents carries all the best of the | peng out of the 
country. Land is gambled for at home, and the winner sends 
the crops, which are his dearly-bought prize, to be consumed 
abroad. Mr. Foster says in his book, (see page 30,) that “the 
absence of capital tends to confine productive industry to the 
land. It is a law of nature that population increases, but the 
land does not increase: the land will yield but a certain amount 
of produce, which is limited ; but the increase of population is 
unlimited.” We must here pause to enter a protest against this 
application of Malthusian theories to the question of land and 
population in Ireland,—not that we dispute this theory as an 
ultimate result, but as one the fair application of which is so re- 
mote with respect to a country so imperfectly cultivated as Ire- 
land at present is. So long as the vast tract of bog, which with 
other extensive desolations amounts to upwards of six millions of 
acres of waste land; and so long, in addition, as six or seven 
hundred thousand acres are lying under water with no effort at 
reclamation ; while the food in the sea, by the want of the requi- 
site fisheries, is left unappropriated, do not tell us that there is 
any propriety in bringing the Malthusian doctrine to bear upon 
Ireland in proof of the inevitable necessity for starvation. The 
necessity is a very long way off. 

The following positions by the same writer are more admis- 
sible. “ Being confined to the produce of the land for subsis- 
tence,” says he, “‘an increasing proportion of that produce must 
necessarily be consumed as population increases, &c. It is ma- 
nifest that, from this cause amongst others, that wealth cannot 
mcrease nor capital accumulate, to afford other means of em- 
ployment. This condition, again, insures other evils,—intense 
competition for land, (the only means of subsistence,) want of 
employment, starvation, discontent, and disturbance. Distur- 
bance carries with it insecurity, and insecurity drives away 
capital from the country,—drives away the only remedy for the 
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evil. These appear to me to be the evils, reacting upon and re- 
producing each other, under which Ireland has perpetually la- 
boured. It is an unhappy circle of mischief, out of which all 
political disturbances have arisen.” He also designates it as a 
circle of evils, of which “insecurity is the prime cause,” and 
says, that capital, which the want of security drives away, is the 
only remedy; but the prime cause is manifestly a little further, 
to seek for what causes this insecurity? Simply this: it has 
been forgotten that the labourer, born upon the land, having no 
other means of support, must live by the land ; but because the 
land has, for the most part, passed into alien hands, (and no 
sort of reproach or reflection is, of course, meant by this state- 
ment, which is only matter of history,) for this reason the great 
mass of the people, the descendants of the conquered Celtic 
race, are left destitute upon the soil where they are now in a 
condition little better than that of serfs. In their extreme 
difficulty in obtaining the commonest means of existence, 
a struggle ensues; the struggle of course produces a distur- 
bance in the regular order and progress of affairs, and in the 
attempt to suppress this, and to maintain order in the very heart 
of disorder, a long train of evils is originated. 

Having travelled through the provinces of Ireland some 
months since, and through the most distressed districts, and 
having witnessed the degraded and wretched condition of the 
people, it seemed to us, that when the Government became 
more fully and satisfactorily aware of this, and of the absolute 
necessity of disregarding all the contradictory statements of 
mere party-spirit, there would no longer be any hesitation as to 
efficient relief, and the immediate adoption of some measures 
of wise and benevolent policy for the future. The Government 
sent emisaries to inquire ; and on their return with a full report, 
other inquirers were sent to inquire into the same facts. This 
was continued till it became ridiculously apparent that the 
whole business had turned into a system of inquirers into inqui- 
ries ; and the officers thus employed were presenting a resem- 
blance to squirrels in revolving cages, who work round and 
round with staring eyes and wasted energies, and have no 
chance of making the least progress beyond their prescribed 
circle. Sir Robert Peel and Sir James ese then, “in the 
handsomest manner,” stepped forward, with a full recognition of 
the immediate pressure of extreme distress among great masses 
of the people, and of the commencement of famine and fever in 
various districts and numerous parishes. 

It was natural, that any one who had assisted in any degree 
to make known to the English public the actual condition of 
millions of the people in Ireland, should feel a deep interest in 
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the full recognition and admission of the facts by the Govern- 
ment. Consideriug the number of incontestable proofs within 
reach, the task appeared hopeful of good results; it was equally 
natural that any one thus circumstanced, however accustomed 
to observe the habitual prevarications and delays of ministers in 
respect to all remedial measures, even after the unqualified ad- 
mission of the necessity of such remedies or ameliorations had 
been made, should yet imagine that an immediate pressure of so 
dreadful a kind as the ravening hunger of tens of thousands, 
with a prospect of worse calamities advancing among a whole 
nation, must absolutely ensure an immediate practical attention, 
worthy of statesmen in its combination of present with prospec- 
tive efficiency, worthy of men professing Christianity in its 
humane sympathy with unavoidable distress, and worthy of 
sane heads in its calculation of results. 

But was the Government justified, it may be asked, in its 
admission of these dreadful distresses of the people of Ireland ? 
Were the evidences and reports, both official and literary, from 
public and private sources, of a kind and degree to compel una- 
nimous conviction? We answer, most positively, that these 
collective reports contained substantially, not only in kind and 
degree, but in their general corroboration of each other, that 
species of evidence which ought to have compelled unanimous 
conviction, and which, moreover, with the exception of a small 
Irish party, and those indifferent individuals who may be said 
never to be really convinced about any thing that does not con- 
cern themselves, did compel a unanimous conviction in all those 
who read the statements. Among the innumerable accounts of 
the distress of the people, it is worthy of remark that no adverse 
party or individual has yet successfully controverted a single 
general statement of importance concerning the extent of these 
distresses, or even attempted it without being overwhelmed in 
a few days by testimonies of further facts, of a similar nature to 
those which had been contested or doubted. When an elabo- 
rate account of the ejectment of 270 individuals from the Ger- 
rard estate first appeared in the public journals, it was doubted, 
denied, and declared to be a gross exaggeration. It proved to 
be only too true. Within eight days from the appearance of 
that account, a statement appeared of the eviction of the families 
of the Gurtmore tenantry, together with a report, drawn up from 
official documents, of the ejectments which had taken place 
between the years 1839 and 1843, amounting to nearly 80,000 
heads of families, each family comprising the average number of 
four or five individuals. Was all this true? It was undeniable. 
Were, then, the various statements made public, as well as 
those privately received by the Government, concerning the 
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extreme distresses of the people, false or true? The extremity 
of the distress, said Sir Robert Peel “is undeniable.” “ It 
is quite undeniable,” said Sir James Graham ; “ but the Govern- 
ment has long been aware of every thing. Do not be at all 
alarmed. Helnet all about it: we continue to receive accounts 
by every post; we are prepared for every emergency that can 
occur. I take all the responsibility upon myself.” 

These, and other expressions equally strong, fell from the 
lips of her Majesty’s ministers, between two and three months 
ago. What has been done by the Government to relieve the 
distress of the people? In the first place, the Government an- 
nounced its large purchases of Indian meal, and Sir James 
Graham mysteriously intimated very extensive arrangements of 
various kinds, which he felt assured that honourable gentleman 
would not press him further to explain at that time. By this 
disastrous “ flourish” from behind the scenes, all chance of 
speedy cheapness to be derived from fair competition was at 
once prevented, since no private speculators would venture to 
compete with Government. Meantime, no portion of these 
much-vaunted purchases was distributed in the localities already 
admitted by Sir James Graham in parliament to be suffering 
extreme distress from the want of food. Coercion, however, 
was declared to be quite indispensable. 

The next thing we heard (nothing practical having yet come 
to light), was the organization of Relief Committees and local 
sub-committees, together with the arrival of one or two ship- 
loads of Indian meal, to be locked up in certain stores. Then 
came a great talk about pubiic works; and engineers and sur- 
veyors were sent into the provinces to inquire and survey, and 
survey and inquire, and report; while no less than eight or ten 
other other officers were again inquiring into the distresses and 
starvation which had been so thoroughly established weeks 
before,—probably by the same inquirers. Matters were found 
to be no better; the famine had not cured itself; and, finally, 
fifty half-starved men were selected by lot and luck from seve- 
ral parishes out of hundreds of half-starved applicants, in dis- 
tricts where extreme distress numbered its thousands, But 
more public works were talked of, and other fifties were to be 
selected in due course. All this looked like business—was in 
fact business; and the only business that took place. Coer- 
cion, however, was still declared, with unabating zeal and bene- 
volent consideration, to be a measure called for by the condition 
of the people. Golden promises were now showered with a 
profusion that dazzled the eyes and brains of most people, and 
“ took in” the credulous hearts that had more feeling for poor 
Ireland than foresight in diplomacies. Sir James Graham, 
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warmed with his theme to a degree of munificent imprudence, 
amounting to nearly £400,000! Ministers and peers of all 
parties alike repudiated the term of alms, and all expressions 
implying charity for Ireland, as terms which were inappropriate 
and unbecoming, and which a nobleman and gentleman should 
blush to use. The Earl of March, in particular, “ repudiated, 
and repelled with indignation, for himself and those who sat 
around him, the sentiment that they were even ‘ generous’ to 
Ireland. They did not feel that they were acting with gene- 
rosity. They felt that they were doing no more than their 
duty.” It was not requisite to remind them that Ireland had 
always contributed her fair share of taxation,—that she paid 
enormous rents to absentee landlords, which always kept her 
poor,—that she supported our Protestant establishment,—that 
she supplied brave soldiers for our victories,—and that whenever 
she had borrowed money from England, her elder sister, like a 
“wise virgin,” had raised the money at three per cent. interest, 
and lent it to Ireland at five per cent. interest, taking good 
security for the same. These things are simple matters of 
modern statistics. At the period of Sir James Graham’s grand 
Treasury outburst concerning the four hundred thousand pounds 
provided for Ireland, the Standard newspaper made the follow- 
ing remark :— 


“‘ The relief extended by Parliament is not English generosity, or 
Scotch generosity, or Irish generosity, or any generosity at all; it 
is the care of the whole people, instanced in the care of those who 
most want help, wherever they are found by the representatives of the 
people. As such, it is a@ debt which the people have a right to 
demand, and if the phrase of ‘ generosity’ were not inadvertently 
used, it would be the extreme of impertinence to call the payment of 
the debt by that name.” 


Well might the Standard assert that “the relief” extended 
by parliament “ was no generosity at all;”’ and well might the 
Earl of March say that they did not feel they were acting with 
generosity. They little thought at the moment how very easily 
they might say all this ; for, up to this day, where has been the 
generosity, where the adequate government relief? Let the 
hundreds of fruitless applications to the Relief Committee at 
the Castle settle the question, All the machinery has been 
arranged, but the machines have been comparatively inopera- 
tive. The people have chiefly been saved hitherto from starva- 
tion by the efforts of the middie class, and a few good landlords. 
As for the £400,000, where is it? or £300,000 of that magni- 
ficent sum? or £200,000 of it? Of this same £400,000, only 
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£100,000 was a grant; all the rest was a loan to be repaid at 
five per cent. interest as usual. But where can all the rest be 
lodged? where is it? What good is it doing for Ireland? It 
sleeps in darkness somewhere—may be in Dublin—perhaps 
under Lord Heytesbury’s pillow—to be doled out occasionally 
to the Board of Works and Relief Committees, in sums as 
miserable as the condition of those who ought to be relieved 
efficiently. 

The next thing put forth by ministers to occupy attention 
with the show of care and preparations for the relief of Ireland, 
(nothing approaching the admitted extent of the distress having 
up to that time been done,) was the measure of Sir James 
Graham for the organization of a Board of Health, with a great 
central fever hospital, and local fever hospitals, with local me- 
dical attendants, &c., but no food. Mr. Wakley, and many 
medical men, cried out for food—a sufficient supply of food, as 
the best means of preventing disease, and therefore preferable 
to any subsequent cure. The medical opinion was evaded, and 
the organization and machinery of the Board of Health and its 
numerous fever hospitals proceeded. They might just as well 
have formed a society for the distribution among the distressed 
parishes of Dr. Culverwell’s “ Guide to Health and Long Life; 
or what to eat, drink, and avoid: with Diet-tables for all Com- 

laints.” 

After this fashion did the Government proceed with reference 
to Ireland ; never, be it recollected, losing sight of the Coercion 
Bill, which was always used as a “ stopper” or retreating ground 
whenever any question of practical and immediate relief was 
too closely pressed. Other little varieties, serving as evasions, 
were also introduced; such as a discussion concerning educa- 
tion in Ireland, railways, fisheries, &c. In brief, the principal 
thing that has been really done with reference to Ireland in the 
course of the whole session, by an act of violation on the part 
of the Government, up to this very day, has been the vain attempt 
to pass a Coercion Bill. 

Meantime the laws relating to landlord and tenant, —laws 
which are now universally recognised as the chief source of dis- 
tress, misery, and crime in Ireland, remained unchanged and 
untouched in all their baleful tyranny. The tide of popular opi- 
nion has set in against them, not only in Ireland, but through- 
out the United Kingdom ; the Government is opposed to them, 
and its ministers loudly declare that “ property has its duties as 
well as its rights, and must perform them,” in which is clearly 
implied a discountenance of the despotic power given at present 
by the laws to the landlord over his tenantry. Yet there stand 
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those laws, and in full operation, as the continuance of eject- 
ments and the “clearance system” attests almost every week. 
Of the hatred and abhorrence in which this power is held by 
the peasantry and poorer classes in Ireland, the last instance 
of the case of Mr. Maunsell is a striking attestation. Mr. 
Maunsell was a tenant of pretty good property, and had ex- 
pended considerable sums upon the land; but being a year and 
a half in arrears of rent, his landlord, after offering him some 
paltry compensation (such as £100 for a house that had cost 
about £1,500) which was refused, proceeded to eject him. Mr. 
Maunsell resolves to resist,—barricades his doors; puts all his 
premises in a state of a defence; arranges for the casting down 
of stones, and the pouring of boiling water upon the heads of 
the besiegers ; garrisons this domestic fortress with his servants ; 
and then leaves them to defend the house, while he stands out- 
side to look on. It never occurred to those faithful retainers 
that there was any thing mean and unmanly in this proceeding 
of their master; enough for them that it was a case of eject- 
ment. Mr. Maunsell relied upon their hatred of the landlord’s 
laws, and that they would willingly risk their lives in opposing 
them. In this calculation he was not deceived ; two of then 
were shot before the house was surrendered, one of the victims 
being a woman. Mr. Maunsell’s own account of the matter 
does not much affect the opinion deducible from the admitted 
facts. 

While all these things are transpiring, it should never be for- 
gotten by any one, whose humanity is of a practical tendency 
and not a mere “ flattering unction” of sentiment, that the ex- 
treme distress of the masses, for want of any thing like sufficient 
food, continues without intermission. If the people were but 
blacks, or red men, or men of any colour under the sun, a long 
way off, there would be every hope from England under circum- 
stances so miserable. But as they are Irish they are “ used to 
it,” and we are used to hear of it. The scoffs and taunts, the 
lectures and denunciations, with all the idle and invidious com- 
parisons of Celts and Saxons, are now almost abandoned ; but 
even the present sufferings of the people, well as they are known, 
have not yet sufficiently uprooted the old habitual apathy to all 
Irish grievances. 

Let us now look at the condition of the people at this present 
time, as it is recorded by the public journals in Ireland, by the 
provincial papers of all — Some of the facts are often 
contested by two of the Dublin evening papers for party-pur- 
poses, which must be manifest to every reader; but, besides this, 
these two journals cannot possibly know the facts so well as 
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those who reside on the spot, and have all the want and misery 
moaning or raging around them,—they have also the over- 
whelming majority of evidences and attestations directly op- 
posed to their arguments. We cannot place this question more 
clearly before the minds of our readers, than by quoting the 
answer of the Dublin Freeman’s Journal (of June 5th) addressed 
to the Dublin Evening Mail on this very subject, the latter 
being one of the two protester’ in favour of “ pleaty,” and “ no 
signs of scarcity.” 


** The Mail described the Cavan markets as flourishing in supply, 
and moderate in price—transcending every thing within the memory 
of man in cheapness and abundance,—potatoes so low as 23d. a stone, 
and not higher than 6d. A local journal, better informed—more 
truthful—quite as Protestant and anti-ministerial as the Mail, pul- 
verized its statistics, and drove our cotemporary to the necessity of 
backing up its original statement by referring to the primal authority 
in Bailieborough and Cavan. The answer was singularly flattering— 
potatoes cheap as clods—seed down to 3}d. a stone, and very excel- 
lent tubers, “‘ fit for a king,” so low as 24d.! The market-note, 
however, which could not be suppressed, tells a different story from 
‘*‘ our correspondent,” although the Mail, with very considerable 
coolness, states that the market-note, which returns the price of po- 
tatoes at from 4d. to 6d., sustains the invention of a correspondent, 
which fixed the limits of variation between 24d. and 6d. a stone! 

** Nothing like a liberal margin when we want to run wide of 
truth without committing ourselves too grossly, and incurring the 
fear of a flat contradiction. Now, however, that the corn-bill is safe, 
and the Mail, imitating the Times, empties its vial on the ‘ despot of 
the Lords,’—now that the motives to diminish the extent and inten- 
sity of suffering have ceased to exist, it is to be hoped that the Mail 
will resume a temper more consonant to humanity and consistent 
with facts, and, for the sake of truth, at least be silent. We do not 
object to the Mail taking every fair advantage of facts to represent 
the state of distress as partial only; and, where existing, not op- 
pressive.”’ 


We merely pause to notice the handsomeness of this latter 
remark of the Freeman, and to observe, that in a strong party- 
warfare, between parties so directly opposed, and in a country 
where party-spirit rises to such heights, and is famous for going 
such “lengths,” it is truly gratifying to find the combatants 
acting so generously, and treating each other as gentlemen. 


‘¢ We have never,” continues the Freeman, ‘“‘ assumed the univer- 
sality of extreme distress. It varied in intensity; in some districts 
peculiarly severe—in others less burthensome, but, in a greater or 
less degree, touching nearly every district in Ireland. The very 
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returns from the most flourishing localities, painted by the Maid, 
prove that distress existed; for, otherwise, prices could not have 
ranged so comparatively high in districts which afforded no facili- 
ties for exportation. Intrinsically, and without reference to the 
scarcity of money and the absence of employment, provisions every 
where ranged dear, which must have arisen from actual scarcity, 
Temporary remedies reduced the markets, but when the bands were 
loosed, they resumed their elasticity, and ascended beyond the range 
of access to the poor. 

** It is only necessary to look to the organs of public opinion 
throughout the country, and not rely on fictitious statements by 
interested parties, to arrive at the melancholy truth, that summer 
brings ‘ parched throats and hungry stomachs,’ ‘O, we are now in 
the end of May—even in June—on the verge of a new harvest, and 
no deaths by famine: six weeks more and we shall have the new po- 
tatoes.’ Such is the cheering consolation for men, women, and chil- 
dren, whom the Mail feeds with the appetizing fact, that potatoes 
were sold some day last week in Cavan at so low a figure as at 
three pence a stone! This tempting statement, no doubt, will afford 
wholesome nutrition for collapsed stomachs, 

‘* If we are in June, and within two months of new potatoes, what 
is to be done in the interval? Have the peasartry suffered nothing, 
although they did not loudly complain, up to the present period ? 
Is there any so bold as to deny their patience under past sufferings, 
or to say that none is to be expected for the future; or that summer 
and autumn will prove periods of alleviation, when we all know that 
even in years of ordinary plenty such seasons are usually accom- 
panied with piercing distress to the poorer classes? In truth, we 
are arrived at the predicted period which would, it was foreseen, be 
signalized by extraordinary pressure on the capabilities of the poor.” 


Let what now follows be well noted. It tends to show us 
not only the dreadful picture of the present, but we may see, as 
through a gloomy vista, the shadows of famine in the coming 


months. 


** As we penetrate the summer, the diminishing resources of the 
country become too apparent, and the sharp cry of distress rings 
harshly and imploringly on the ear. We read of death by starvation 
in Dungarvan—of families fasting for forty-eight hours! and orphan 
children crowding round the death-bed of their famished fathers. 
We read of distress spreading to a frightful extent in Mayo and Kil- 
kenny—so intense and sudden in the latter county, that the farmers 
generously, and on the spot, contributed £30, and the landlords— 
nothing ! 

*‘ In Galway ‘ several unfortunate men prayed the committee, for 
the mercy of God, to endeavour to get them employment, as them- 
selves, their wives, and children were starving,’—statements which, 
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according to the local report, their famished faces too clearly told 
to be true. We need not multiply instances—the country papers 
abound with them ; all which very. significantly show that we are 
now entering on the crisis of our fate, and that, if we have succeeded 
in getting on thus far with less mortality than might have been 
expected, we are not, as yet, escaped the danger which still stands in 
the path, and glares with the wolfish eyes of famine. 

““We draw no general conclusion from isolated instances, nor 
would we place much reliance on single facts, appearing at long in- 
tervals, and which might be distorted or over-coloured; but when 
we see numerous cases, co-existent and overspreading the whole 
country,—when we see relief committees, consisting of benevolent 
men of all parties, acknowledging the fearful pressure on the local 
funds, and their inability to meet the necessity,—when we see all 
these things we cannot be insensible to the condition of our people, 
nor abstain from urging on those to whom their fortunes are com- 
mitted the imperative duty of laying aside their fatal selfishness. 
Their responsibility is vast, and they yet will have to render an 
account.” 


The records of famine, or even of scarcity of food, are, no 
doubt, subjects of so fearful a kind, that their constant repeti- 
tion is apt to lose the natural effect, even upon humane hearers 
who are generously disposed. We fear we must add that there 
are also others, we trust only a few, who are induced to deny 
the extent of the distress, lest they should be called upon to 
assist in alleviating it. 

Throughout the country the labouring classes complain bit- 
terly of want; and, to their credit be it told, that destitution 
has assumed no more dangerous form than that of complaint. 
‘“‘ The Queen’s peace” is well preserved. There is no tumult— 
no sedition—no foolish display of force to extort a remedy for 
their sufferings; and, in proportion to their orderly obedience 
and respect for the laws, at a season when the provocations to 
break them are the strongest, the committee at the Castle should 
extend their liberality, and be less stringent in applying the 
funds at their disposal. It is now too late to expect much 
munificence from the landed proprietors. The good among 
them have already discharged their duty, and the humanity 
of the bad is a hopeless resource. Let the Government mark 
them if they please, but let not the people perish, or the poor 
farmers bear the weight of their support. 

In the mean time let us see how the scourge progresses :— 
Kerry is a proverbially quiet county, and Tralee 1s represented 
by the abundance-mongers as a cheap and plentiful market. 

ere, however, we hear of crowds of mechanics and labourers 
parading the streets in solemn silence under a “ black flag,” 
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inscribed with the words “ Employment or Food.” And have 
they not a right to expect one or the other? And is this 
mournful procession a ‘ mirage’? People do not go to the 
trouble of congregating in large masses, and marching in pain- 
ful order with the symbols of famine through the streets of a 
large town, without some substantial motive for so unusual 
a course. In Birr the movement has been somewhat more 
menacing than in Tralee. Potatoes were high, and Indian meal 
selling for money beyond the reach of the poor, who had only 
labour and not silver. ‘Not a shilling has been subscribed in 
this district,” notwithstanding the exertions of the clergy. The 
people made an attempt,—not one to be too severely con- 
demned, under the circumstances,—to obtain a shilling a-day 
for their Jabour, and the answer to the demand was a magis- 
trates’ meeting to swear in special constables under a£5 penalty. 
This is a very excellent mode to feed the hungry! Special 
constables are just the remedy for the popular exigency! It 
appears to us that a subscription of a thousand pounds would 
be far more useful than the resort to common law or statutory 
enforcement. In Killenaule there is the same melancholy story, 
but without the impatience. “ The distress, terror, and destitu- 
tion are most appalling.” The landlords have tied up their 
purse-strings, and not a pound has oozed out. The Very Rev. 
Dr. Cummins has preserved the peace of the district solely by 
his exertions and authority. Would it not be well to aid him 
in his beneficent work, by calming the irritation of the te 
with a little food? In Mallow reports were made to the Relief 
Committee of the people in certain townlands, and out of a 
gross population of 1,322, no fewer than 721, or more than fifty 
per cent., were in a state of the most intense destitution! One 
witness declared that he had seen “ them gathering nettles to 
eat!” Another, that nettles and other weeds, he believed, con- 
stituted their only food; a third, that he purchased one hun- 
dred weight of meal for his own wants, and had to distribute it 
among some famishing families ; a fourth, that not one of every 
four farmers in the parish had potatoes enough for one meal 
each day! Is this a mirage—a delusion? In Dungarvan there 
isno employment, There was a presentment sessions held six 
weeks ago, and very promising speeches made, and resolutions 
passed, but beyond the relief of empty words there was none. A 
few benevolent gentlemen contributed £90, to enable the county 
surveyor to prepare the preliminaries for the opening of public 
works ; but when that was expended the works ceased, and the 
labourers were driven forth to beg, or to wait in pining sorrow at 
the workhouse gate. In Clonmel there are hundreds unemployed. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. I. M 
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The standing dietary of the working classes is one meal a-day ; 
and though bread is stated to be comparatively cheap, the price 
may be three times as great without greater inconvenience,— 
there is no money to buy it. At Nenagh, oatmeal was retailed 
on credit at the-enormous price of £24 a ton, The Rev. Mr. 
Power observed, at a meeting of the local Relief Committee, “I 
really was horror-struck when I heard it. It is too bad that any 
man should trade upon the poverty of the people, or endeavour 
to accumulate riches by demanding such enormous prices at a 
time when famine, with all its ghastly horrors, has made its ap- 
pearance.” We quite agree with him in his sentiments; but 
such monstrous things ever have been, and ever will be. There 
is but one way of abating the evil,—by throwing in such a sup- 
ply of food as will compel the retailer to abate his extravagant 
prices. This the Government, “ prepared for all exigencies,” 
ought to do: they are bound, at allevents, to keep down the mar- 
kets. There are markets to be kept down in Tipperary: why are 
not their stores and agents applied to give relief in that quarter? 
Mr. Napier, of Loughcrew, stated that in the small district of 
Oldcastle there were 323 individuals actually destitute ; and he 
added, with equal generosity and humanity, that although not 
one of them held directly under himself, still he considered 
himself as much obliged to look to their necessities as if they 
had been all their lives contributing to his rent-roll. It were 
well that such a sentiment pervaded more extensively his class. 
We have, we think, adduced, from authentic Irish sources, 
sufficient evidence to show that the true delusion is the delu- 
sion of plenty, or even of sufficiency. The stock of native food 
is almost pe heat and if it were not for the competition of 
the Government supply, narrow as it is, prices would amount 
to an absolute pushihtiians on the poorer dasiped, In some dis- 
tricts the Government feel the danger of the coming hunger- 
crisis, and have acted with more liberality. But in general the 
people are idle ; the sowing time is over, and the public works 
do not absorb any thing like an adequate portion of the labour- 
market. Something more should be done. ‘ We should also,” 
says the Freeman’s Journal, “ recommend the officers of the 
Board to be more active and attentive to their duties. A road 
was ordered by the Board of Works to be commenced in Clare 
on the 14th of May; and on the 5th of June nothing was 
done, through the dilatoriness of the local engineers.” We 
are sorry to add, that this is only one instance among many. 
From the same journal, just quoted, we collect the following, 
which may be regarded as the statistics of the famine in Ireland 
(up to the 6th of June), and of the extent of relief afforded by 
Government :— 
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** Collected at Kilworth, county of Cork, local subscriptions, 
£264. 7s. 6d.; Government grant in aid of same, £200,—(in this 
district, two-thirds the potato crop is represented by the local com- 
mittee to have been lost); collected at Loughrea, county of Galway, 
of which the Marquis of Clanricarde gave £500, £820 ; Government 
aid, £350,—(one-third the potato crop is lost); collected at Cahir, 
county of Tipperary, of which Lord Glengal has given £50, £340 ; 
Government grant, £240,—(three-fourths the potato crop failed 
here) ; collected at Callan, county of Kilkenny, £240 ; bestowed by the 
Government, £150,—(one-half the potato crop lost here) ; collected 
at Doonas, county of Clare, £380; granted by Government, £250,— 
(two-thirds of the potato crop lost); collected at Tullow, county of 
Waterford, £480; granted by Government in aid, £320,—(one-half 
the crop of potatoes have failed); collected at Bruff, county of 
Limerick, £250; Government granted £150,—(one-half the crop 
lost); collected at Tullamore, King’s County, £112; Government 
grant, £75,—(one-half the crop is lost); collected in Arran (islands 
off the coast of Galway, three in number), £7. 18s. 6d.; grant from 
Government, £7. 10s. 

“Great dissatisfaction is felt at the smallness of the grant allo- 
cated by the Government to the Island of Arran. The people in 
those islands are deplorably destitute: there is no resident gentry, 
scarcely a comfortable farmer, and the bulk of the people in. every 
year feel the pinching pressure of want; much more in this year, 
when three-fourths their crop of potatoes have failed. The owner of 
the fee of the islands, a Mr. Digby, has, it is said, made himself 
responsible to the Board of Works for a sum of £600, but no public 
works have yet been commenced upon the island. To the miserable 
fund above mentioned, Mr. Digby has not contributed. A letter 
states that, in the larger isiand there have occurred since the com- 
mencement of the destitution, 157 cases of fever, of which twenty- 
one, or nearly one in seven, have terminated fatally, a rate of mor- 
tality unprecedented. 

“The Kerry Examiner says:—‘ On Tuesday morning, and Wed- 
nesday evening, a large number of mechanics and labourers, followed 
by a crowd of women and children, paraded our streets in solemn 
silence. A black flag, mounted on a long pole, and having worked 
on it the inscription ‘‘ Employment or Food,” was borne by the men 
at the head of the procession.’ 

“The Tipperary Vindicator says:—‘ Many of the tenants and 
cotters on Sir C. Coote’s estates in the parish of Kyle, have been 
applying at Roscrea for meal and relief. They say that nothing is 
being done for their relief or employment in that disirict; yet Cap- 
tain Sandes, Sir C. Coote’s agent, stated some time ago, that no person 
would be allowed to want on the estates.’ 

“The situation of the poor in the town of Birr is said to be 
appalling. Potatoes, 6d. a stone; Indian meal selling by the com- 
mittee (not for relief) at 1s, 3d. per stone; and, although it has 
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been strongly impressed on the affluent to enter into subscriptions by 
Dr, Spain and his clergy, if it was only to lower the markets, as yet 
there has not been one shilling subscribed. The labouring people, 
in striving to get one shilling a-day at work, made some display on 
Thursday morning, and the magistrates have called a meeting of the 
householders to become special constables, under a penalty of £5. 
Lord Rosse has acted well all through. 

“The accounts from Killenaule, near the borders of Kilkenny, are 
equally deplorable; yet the local gentry will not subscribe one 
farthing.” 

‘“* Of the state of Mallow, in the county of Cork, the Southern 
Reporter says: ‘The Rev. Justin M’Carthy stated at a meeting of 
the Committee of Relief at Mallow, that he had been furnished with 
reports, most carefully made out, of the amount of destitution in four 
or five townlands of the parish, which may be fairly taken as a sam- 
ple of the whole. From the returns it appears that the gross popula- 
tion of the districts is 1322, of which number 721 are in a state of 
great destitution. ‘I have been told,’ said the Rev. Gentleman, 
‘“* by more than one, that they have known persons within the last 
week to be living on no better food than boiled nettles.’”” Connor 
Buckley confirmed the statement. He had actually seen the poor 
creatures gathering nettles to eat. To the best of his belief they had 
nothing else but the nettles and corn keal. 

‘* Mallow is the district in which a baronet having £14,000 a-year 
resides, but who refused to subscribe a shilling to the relief fund. 
Another landlord, with £8000 a-year rental, gave £3!” 


And here are a few of the accounts of the state of destitution 
in the provinces up to July 3rd, 6th, and 8th. 


““Gatway.—The overseers on the Thonabruckey road were on 
Tuesday obliged to suspend work, in consequence of a large body of 
destitute labourers presenting themselves for employment, and threat- 
ening to inflict a summary vengeance on the stewards unless they 
were taken on, as they had no means to support either themselves or 
their families. Mr. Thomas was in danger of being badly treated, 
having been attacked by one or two of the unfortunate people. Upon 
an interview with Mr. Clements, the county surveyor, it was arrang- 
ed, that those longest on the work, and who might be in the least 
destitute circumstances, should be discharged, in order to afford an 
opportunity of giving employment to some of the others, as no lar- 
ger number than what are already on the road could be engaged. It 
is lamentable to think that such an expedient should have been 
resorted to; but it could not be avoided, as the Board of Public 
Works appear determined to limit relief to the famishing poor of 
this district to the lowest possible scale. We have now advanced 
to the most trying part of the season; and, unless extensive em- 
ployment is afforded, we fear much that the privations of the unfor- 
tunate labouring poor will force them to the perpetration of outrages, 
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which the Board of Works have it in their power, and they only, 
timely to prevent. It is a crime against humanity to expose any 
number of the destitute poor to the horrors of starvation, while any 
work of public utility, sanctioned and prayed for by the magistrates 
and cess-payers, remains to be carried out. 

‘In a population of about 50,000 persons, the great bulk of whom 
entirely depend upon daily labour for their maintenance, only 658 are 
at present receiving any employment in public works in this loca- 
lity!!! For the entire town, and county of the town of Galway, only 
about £3,000 has as yet been allocated under the control of the 
Board of Public Works to relieve this vast mass of human wretched- 
ness! The result is, that thousands of the unfortunate people are 
literally perishing of hunger, and the lives of the overseers of the 
works endangered because they are unable, even at 10d. per day, and 
potatoes still continuing 6d. and 63d. per stone, to give any employ- 
ment to the famishing creatures who are daily craving to be taken 
on.” —Galway Vindicator. 

“*Ourrace From Destitution.—On Monday the 22nd ult., five 
carts laden with meal for the Oranmore Poor Relief Committee, were 
coming from Galway. On entrance to the town of Oranmore, the 
carts were stopped by about two hundred persons from the village of 
Newtown-Butler, and the meal taken in all directions. On informa- 
tion reaching head-constable R. Rowan, he proceeded to the scene 
unaccompanied by any other assistance, as his men were all out on 
duty, and by much exertion and forbearance he succeeded in pre- 
serving order and restoring the meal.”—Zimerick Examiner. 

“We regret to learn that there is great distress in the parish of 
Kilbannon, and that these works have not yet commenced. There 
was a very great failure in the potato crop in the large and populous 
villages of Kilcreevanty, Knocknagur, Leha, Thonemuile, Kilguea, 
&e., all in the locality. The expenditure of £169 ordered for these 
works would be of infinite use in this month, the most trying to the 
poor.”—TZuam Herald. 

‘‘ Tue Boarp or Works.—Complaints are reaching us from every 
quarter of the miserable condition to which the labouring classes are 
reduced through want of employment,—a want which it appears is 
entirely owing, either through neglect or some other cause, to the 
Board of Works. What can be the objects or intentions of the board 
in delaying the commencement of those works already approved of, 
and in opposing the memorials forwarded to Government for grants 
for other undertakings of acknowledged utility? In Galway the 
effects of this delay and opposition are fearful, and will be worse if 
something is not immediately done to afford sufficient employment to 
the poor, which might easily be done if the public works began at 
once. Even on the part of the provincial officer of the board, there 
appears to be a degree of neglect which, under present circumstances, 
is most reprehensible. At the last two meetings of the Ballydangan 
(Roscommon) Relief Committee, the civil engineer did not attend, 
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though his presence was indispensable to enable the committee to 
carry out its objects. Surely, at such a crisis, scarcely any palliation 
can be offered for such conduct. Only one road has yet been opened 
in this district.”— Ballinasloe Advertiser. 


What now is to be done to alleviate this dreadful state of 
things? The late Government, finding it had miscalculated the 
extent of the evil, or its own means, came forward, and con- 
fessed that it could do no more,—that “ Government had done 
its utmost!” This is what they said in excuse for doing nothing 
efficient while in power. It is, however, only fair to state, that 
Sir Robert was occupied with the difficulties of the Corn Bill, 
and that he frankly announced from the first, what was greatly 
discredited in England, the failure of the potato crop. We 
could wish he had accompanied his Corn Bill with a Remedial 
Bill for the present Irish distress. We think this would have 
been less embarrassing to him, and sooner done with, than 
the numerous inquiries and details into which Government 
entered without any useful result. Conviction of the real facts, 
however, forced themselves on the mind of the Premier, and 
he may literally be said to have echoed the claims of Mr. 
O’Connell. The question of what should be done for Ireland 
was well opened by the letter of Lord William Fitzgerald. 
Earl Grey has spoken well upon it, so has Lord Lincoln; so 
has Mr. Poulet Scrope, and several others; but with Sir Robert 
we must at present leave it, for he has certainly placed the 
whole question in a more glaring light than the new Premier 
appears able to read at present without “ shading his eyes.” 
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Art. [X.—1. Report presented to the Shareholders of the 
Great Luxembourg Company. 14th July, 1846. 


2. Commercial Statistics. By John Macgregor. In 3 vols. 
1844. 


BEFORE we enter on the consideration of the Overland Passage 
from India, which we trust to see effected by Englishmen, by 
whom alone it can be fully realized throughout, we shall take a 
view of the country through which it must pass in its last transit 
to ourselves. Here, consequently, impediments must be first 
overcome, and English enterprise deal with them here in initio, 
It will be of small use to attempt to work upward from Trieste, 
unless we are fully prepared to show that the parties in a north- 
ward direction are eminently calculated to take the initiation in 
that direction. Every one who is acquainted with the miserable 
character of foreign railways of single lines, must be fully aware 
that these are not equal to the support of a highly extensive 
traffic. English enterprise and capital must cover the whole ex- 
tent from Ostend to Trieste, or to Constantinople if requisite. 
England is now the centre to which the world-population directs 
itself; why should she not enjoy the profit of conveying this 
mass to her coasts, and of determining movement constantly in 
her own direction? We think she must and ought, and differ 
widely in sentiment from those persons who conceive that Eng- 
lish money is thrown away if embarked on foreign speculation. 
Provided our money brings, by superior facility of conveyance, 
the tide of commerce in our direction, the nation gains by such 
transmission. And, further, England’s position is this: Every 
farthing of money that the capitalists embark in foreign enter- 
prise, while it confers a benefit on the countries in which it is 
consumed which they could not furnish to themselves, not only 
comes back, but comes back with hundredfold augmentation to 
the capital expended by the mother-country. Since, for ex- 
ample, if England lay railways through Belgium on a fifty or 
ninety-years’ lease, the principal is not only rapidly turned, but 
an interest with it that augments the enormous wealth of this 
country. The funds give no per centage equal to that which 
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these undertakings minister, and consequently they, without any 
difficulty, not only offer, but almost immediately pay, an interest 
that other public securities cannot give. 

France certainly offers considerable facilities at first sight, but 
only at first sight, since she is too remote from the central line 
of Europe from north to south. Belgium, independent of other 
practical considerations, is better adapted territorially, and from 
her greater contiguity to the German centre, for such a purpose. 
The position of the Netherlands has generally led them to par- 
take more of the German than the Gallic element. At present 
they rather incline to this Jatter interest, a point most cautiously 
to be guarded against by England, and every effort should be 
made on her part to check this dangerous ascendency. The pre- 
sent monarch of Belgium, after having espoused “ the fair-haired 
daughter of the Isles,” has lastly contracted an alliance with the 
House of Orleans. Whatever his previous leaning to British in- 
terests might have been, this latter step cannot but have placed 
him more in the hands of France than sound English policy 
would desire. It is only, therefore, by attempting to create a 
strong counteraction, that this feeling can be overcome. Now 
this may be effected two ways,—by an appeal to the general 
interests of his country, and by creating. such individual associ- 
ations in it as must lead necessarily to this result. 

Let us see whether the present position of Belgium may not 
be turned largely to account by England. Of her four ports,— 
Ostend, Antwerp, Louvain,and Nieuport,—we find from the first, 
by returns before us, that three-fourths of the shipping interest 
is British. From Antwerp England receives one-third of the 
shipping ; from Louvain one-half of all the vessels that leave the 

ort; and from Nieuport the trade is exclusively with England. 

hese circumstances furnish, then, the clearest possible induce- 
ment, if Belgium viewed this subject aright, for long extended 
amity. France cannot enter into rivalry with England in this 
matter. Nay, Belgium is rather disposed in the book-trade (in 
which, however, her piracy is most disgraceful) to attempt com- 
petition with France ; and in fine cloths the French admit that 
the Belgians surpass their finest fabric, even Elbeuf. Now let us 
look to her imports and exports. We shall take 1839 for our 
standard, though they are now larger; and in this year the im- 
ports amounted to £3,918,408, and the exports to £1,425,440. 
Nearly one-third of the former were from England, and nearly 
one-half of the latter. 

The amount of money embarked in joint-stock bank com- 
panies and associations is really somewhat surprising. If Mr. 
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Macgregor be right in his figures, it amounted in 1839 to 
£30,850,227. It is also somewhat remarkable, that the trade of 
Belgium, although cut off from all colonial communication, Hol- 
land holding the valuable Island of Java, is notwithstanding on 
a constant increase. Her productive industry is indeed matter 
of deep marvel; but it is the heir-loom she has received from 
those lusty Flemings that once held even monarchs as their pen- 
sioners. It is also not concentrated in one spot as a mart, but 
widely diffused over the entire country; and many of her cities, 
such as Ghent, nearly mate with the capital, Brussels, in popu- 
lation. This little country has four universities: two supported 
by the state, Liege and Ghent; Louvain by the Roman Catholic 
clergy; and Brussels, a free university, established by a private 
association. In respect to instruction, Belgium stands just below 
Austria, and is merely above England, which is not, theoretically 
speaking, highly educated; but is far short of Holland, Switzer- 
land, Russia, Bavaria, Scotland, and the United States. The 
people, however, exhibit the same remarkable character as of old, 
and are contented to live on small means. The military force 
amounts to about 90,000 effective troops. The king receives from 
the state £100,000 per annum. Nothing surprises a traveller 
in Belgium more than the astonishing locomotion of her inhabi- 
tants. Brussels sent forth in 1845 to thirteen towns in her vici- 
nity, none more distant than ninety-four miles, nearly 400,000 
persons, while her own population does not exceed 100,000; 
and in towns of small population, such, for example, as Malines, 
which contains a population of 24,000, the number of passen- 
gers to four cities, the most remote only sixty-two miles from 
her, namely, Antwerp, Termonde, Ghent, and Bruges, upwards 
of 45,000. Between Ghent and Antwerp, the Manchester and 
Liverpool of Belgium, as the West Flanders Railway Report 
shows, by a singular inconsistency, though the first contains a 
population of 96,000, and the second of 78,000 inhabitants, 
we have only about 13,000 passengers. West Flanders, al- 
though only second of the provinces of Belgium, (East Flanders 
exceeds her by 130,000,) contains 4,998 inhabitants to the square 
league. The passengers from the various parts of Belgium 
exhibit no proportion to the respective populations. Thus 
Waremme, with a population of 1,589 souls, a place about five 
miles and a-half from Liege, sent forth the number of 23,621 
passengers; Haecht, of which the population amounts to 2,000, 
14,103 passengers in 1845. Such instances we could multiply 
easily, and they illustrate the gregarious character of the people. 
In fact, at the  aiaads or annual festivals, thousands of people 
assemble in all parts of the kingdom. 
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We have now then, we trust, pointed out much of the cha- 
racter of Belgium, through which the northern part of the Over- 
land passage must be made. The very spirit and enterprise of 
the swarming numbers of the people point out then, we con- 
sider, that, if it can be effected, here lies the line of the Overland 
route from India, which is most likely to meet with such early 
success and profit as may encourage English capitalists to embark 
at once in Belgium in the giant plan of making through her the 
first approaches to Trieste and Constantinople, two points of far 
greater importance to.England than any other country. 

Now Belgium has dealt with this great question of inter-com- 
munication in a very masterly manner. Upon English railways 
there is always a burden of about ten per cent. in taxes and rates. 
In French roads there is also a land-tax, and ten per cent. upon 
passenger traffic. Zhe Belgian lines are free altogether. They 
have also an addition to their fares from the charge for passen- 
gers’ luggage at the rate of nearly a halfpenny per cwt., or one 
franc per ton per mile, which has been found to augment first- 
class fares by 37 per cent., and second class 50 per cent. The 
weight, too, is found to average one cwt. per passenger. The 
comparison of cost, as we have heard, is in the proportion for 
the State roads of £17,000 to £43,000. Now, if we compare 
any given fare, the one to Oxford for instance in the Great 
Western, we have— 


8s. d. 
63 miles, Ist class fareto Oxford .. . 14 0 
Deduct 10 percent. . . . .. 1 4¢ 
12 7} 
Deduct 32 per cent. working expenses, . . 4 O} 





We shall now take the important line, of which the report 
heads the present article, the Great Luxembourg, in comparison 
with the above : 

d. 
63 miles Great Luxembourg, at 1-6 permile . 8 44 
Add for one ewt. of luggage, at the rate 
2 64 
above given ee a ee 


10 11 
Deduct 40 per cent. (but it can be worked at 32) 4 4 
6 7° 





* The above comparison must be assumed from passenger traffic only, ceteris 
paribus, 
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But looking to the respective cost of construction, the Great 
Western equalling £56,372 per mile, and the Great Luxem- 
bourg taken at £14,000, though £12,250 is the estimate, this 
great overland communication from India may be worked at 
one-fourth of the Great Western. We have then £14,000 per 
mile clearing upon one passenger for sixty-three miles 6s, 7d. ; 
and £56,000 per mile clearing only 8s. 7d. per mile; or if the 
Great Western clear 10 per cent., the Great Luxembourg would 
give 31 per cent. We had prepared a similar line of comparison 
with the South-Eastern and other railways; but we think the 
above, taken from a line of about equal extent,—and the instance 
is selected at hazard,—abundantly sufficient. The cheapness of 
Belgian railways in construction, and the profits they give when 
constructed, are sufficiently illustrated by the above comparison ; 
and our readers cin easily form similar processes for themselves. 
It would then appear, that the starting point for this grand un- 
dertaking of the Overland route in Belgium will commence north- 
ward, with great territorial, local, statistical, and fiscal advantages. 

Railway adventure, however at present subdued, is neither 
checked permanently, nor is it ever likely to be so. Railways 
must ever form those essential and satisfactory investments of pro- 
perty that can never be much depressed, when we have got rid of 
the present unhealthy action. The transit of men and moveables 
from one portion of a kingdom to another, or from one part of 
the globe to another, will ever continue; nor do we think it will 
be long before a railway belt encompasses the earth of nearly 
equal magnitude with the equatorial, in relation to land. It is 
true that seas and mountains interfere with a large portion of 
these arrangements; still we hope to talk by telegraph under 
them if not over them, and within a little time a railway from 
Ostend to the Caucasus, once the fabled region of the Genii 
race, will soon be the result of Genii of a different description, 
but as wonderful in their winged speed. It may be demanded, 
will mankind gain by this rapid transmission of races amid each 
other, by this high Anglo-Saxon element, by which Japhet seems 
doomed to dwell for ever in the tents of Shem? We say, doubt- 
less it will; and that this fusion of people and nations and lan- 
guages, this import of productions from each other to their mutual 
advantage, is one that, like the transmission of the oracles of 
Divine truth, like the missionary element itself, will go far to 
remove all prejudices of caste, to dissipate the night of supersti- 
tion, and to dispel the horrors of barbarism, cruelty, and des- 
potism from that vast mass of the earth they yet cover. We 
hold then, as propagandists of the highest character, that such a 
grand admixture of the great and good of every people, and 
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clime, and nation, and language, must prove to the world’s great 
ultimate benefit, must tend to those issues that all hope for, 
must fulfil that state of things we so much desiderate. If in an- 
cient day a few philosophers crossed over to each other and 
brought the hived wisdom thence, and this proved the wealth of 
nations, assuredly these grand combinations now at work must 
produce still more to enlighten and purify the world’s heart. 
But we must not forget that we were led into these considera- 
tions by those vast projections at present on foot to form the 
shortest Overland route from India. For ourselves we think we 
can show the shortest and the safest; but the first were of small 
moment in our estimation, compared to the second. We think 
England should effect this Overland passage in such a manner as 
might prove most conducive to her permanent interest. Now, 
we do not think the Marseilles route of this description. In the 
first place, it is no use blinking the question, France is not so 
stable a power, in our opinion, that English interests should be 
entrusted solely to her. A war with England has been very nearly 
attained by Thiers on more than one occasion ; and as the French, 
from the prestige of the empire, still labour under the happy de- 
lusion that they can again become the masters of Europe, we fee 
fully convinced they will make the trial, however lamentable the 
issue ; and most lamentable it will prove to France, nothing short 
of her total dismemberment, if unsuccessful. We shall, however, 
contrast both routes, and show their relative advantages. First, 
then, with respect to the distance from Alexandria by sea, there 
can be no doubt that the voyage to Marseilles is by far the longest 
and of the most difficult navigation ; and when there, supposing 
the difficulties of the southern part were surmounted, the dis- 
tance gained by land is inconsiderable. Three points, then, out 
of four that arise out of this question, determine us in favour 
of the route by Trieste,—independence of France, a political 
desideratum, a shorter sea voyage, and a less dangerous one. 
Having thus made up our minds to Trieste, or some point in 
that locality, we find, happily for our purpose, that the crow 
could not fly straighter than the line between Ostend and Trieste. 
The next question is, what are the present appliances to the 
issue? First, an already effected rail from Ostend to Brussels. 
Next, by the Great Luxembourg, in the hands of first-rate Eng- 
lish capitalists, who already hold half a million of money, the 
route executed to Wavre will be carried on to Namur. Here 
again the Great Luxembourg, a rail 200 miles in extent, takes 
up the continuation, and carries us to Luxembourg. It has also 
a branch from Luxembourg to Metz, where it meets a line now 
in progress to Strasburg, by which it connects itself, with another 
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line now making through Sarrebruck to Kaiserslautern, with its 
own Tréves branch and the navigation of the Rhine. From 
Luxembourg a line to Tréves furnishes another facility for the 
Indian route. A Wirtemberg railway has been projected also 
in connexion with this line; and if the Venice and Milan be 
used for the same great object of the Indian route, here also 
the Great Luxembourg receives the traveller. 

As, then, the advantages of the most distant foreign communi- 
nation appear open to this line, which is in the possession of 
English capitalists, and which will bring the East nearer to our 
doors, let us examine this nucleus of future operations. We do 
this with the greater pleasure, since we feel that it is one in 
which English capital is embarked, and whose future advance, 
even to the very gates of Constantinople, will bring the wealth of 
the world into England’s bosom. This railway, which has re- 
ceived the complete consent of the king and the Belgian Cham- 
ber, commences with a terminus in Brussels, at the ‘* Quartier 
Leopold ;” hence, passing Boitsfort, it arrives at Wavre, a dis- 
tance already provided for by existing payments, which renders 
any call for the present year unnecessary. At Wavre, passing 
Gembloux, it conducts us to Namur. The company possesses 
capital sufficient to carry out this branch. It will give thirty-nine 
miles of railway to the shareholders of the company, without 
any further call, It is also requisite to note, that this line is fur- 
ther in direct communication with Antwerp, around which port 
all parties appear centralizing. From Namur the line continues 
through Ciney, Rochfort, Recogne, and Neufchateau, to Arlon, 
being eighty-two miles. Between Namur and Arlon, two im- 
portant branches quit the main line; one, twelve miles in extent, 
leaves Rochfort, passes Marche, and goes on to Deulin, a spot on 
the Luxembourg canal, also the property of this company, there- 
by conveying stone, minerals, ores, &c., from their numerous 
mines to the company, and bringing into connexion with it 
the important city of Liege, a place of great manufacturing inte- 
rest. ‘The other branch to Bastogne, eighteen miles long, fur- 
nishes access to a highly important district at Longlier, near 
Neufchateau. From Arlon the line crosses the Grand Ducal 
frontier at Steinfurt, passes the iron works at Habbaye, and 
reaches the city of Luxembourg in about sixteen miles. From 
Luxembourg there is an extension to Metz due south, entering 
France at Frisange, the well-known iron forges, taking Thionville 
and Ukange on its way. The length of the line from Luxem- 
bourg to Metz is thirty-six miles. The only engineering diffi- 
culties of this vast scheme occur between Namur and Ciney : 
this expense is, however, neutralized by 150 miles of extremely 
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low average, so that the Great Luxembourg will be constructed 
the cheapest of existing lines; and, in truth, the natural facili- 
ties of Belgium are too well known to need any long details on 
this matter. Thus far, then, the northward opening to Trieste 
appears both favourable and eminently practicable. 

Having now pointed out the advantages of this line for loco- 
motion and a grand European connexion, we shall show that the 
country through which it passes will abundantly repay all outlay 
on it. Now this, to a large extent, is regulated by the population 
of a country in the first instance. Belgium is the most densely 
populated, in proportion to its territory, of any portion of the 
European family. Of the character of this population we ex- 
tract a notice from a recent work :— 


“The employment of hired labourers in husbandry is not, how- 
ever, very common in Belgium, most of the farms being so small 
that the farmer needs no other aid than that of his own family. 
There are some few farms of more than one hundred acres, but most 
are under fifty, and the most usual size is between five and ten acres. 
These small holdings lie so thickly together in the north and west of 
the kingdom, as to give the country the appearance of one continued 
village, and a most flourishing village it seems to be. Every ‘ cottage 
is built substantially, with an upper floor for sleeping, and is kept in 
good repair: it has always a small cellarage for the dairy, a store- 
room for the grain, an oven, an out-house for potatoes, a roomy 
ceattle-stall, a piggery, and a loft for the poultry. The premises are 
kept extremely neat, and an air of comfort pervades the whole esta- 
blishment.’ These appearances are not deceitful. All the wealth 
upon these small farms belongs absolutely to the farmers, who are 
almost always their own landlords, and having no rent to pay, can 
apply all their produce to their own use. The proprietor of fifteen 
acres ‘ brings up his family in decent independence, and in the course 
of his life accumulates sufficient means to put them in possession of 
a little farm of their own.’ If he have only five or six acres, he 
can still contrive to keep a couple of cows, besides calves, pigs, and 
goats, and some poultry. He has plenty of rye-bread and milk, and 
dines off mashed potatoes and onions, flavoured occasionally with 
slices of bacon. His dwelling is decently furnished, the bedding 
amply sufficient, and no member of his family is ever seen ragged 
or slovenly, but all are decently clothed, though perhaps with the 
coarsest materials. In short, the condition of the petty proprietors, 
who constitute the bulk of the Belgian peasantry, leaves little to be 
desired. Their happiness is not of recent origin, but dates from the 
dawn of civilization in many of the surrounding countries, and is 
the result of very singular causes.”—Thornion on Over-Population. 
(p. 134.) 


He observes further,— 
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‘** Population in the Netherlands has ever since retained pretty 
much the same proportion to subsistence, and the people of this gene- 
ration are consequently as well off as their ancestors. Their inherit- 
ance seems likely also to be transmitted unbroken to a distant pos- 
terity; for it is acknowledged, even by those who look upon small 
farms as the great promoters of pauperism, that they produce very 
different effects among the Flemings. ‘ The too rapid increase of 
population’ is observed to be ‘checked by the universal desire to 
marry only when the subsistence for a family can be readily and 
honestly obtained by industry.’ What is it that disposes the Nether- 
landers thus to control their inclinations? What but that, having 
been always used to plentiful food, warm clothing, and commodious 
dwellings, they duly appreciate domestic comfort, and are not dis- 
posed wilfully to forfeit such advantages.”’ (p. 137.) 


It is unnecessary to intimate again, for it has been already 
shown, the well-known character of the Belgians for enterprise 
and manufacture, or to point out what a position in Europe 
they occupy for their pre-eminent ability in availing themselves 
af all possible advantages on the side of improvement. We cer- 
tainly are inclined to attribute this to that strong element that 
led their country at an early period to claim liberty and immu- 
nity from the bigoted sway of Spain; and though Belgium in a 
large portion is now Roman Catholic, yet is the sister-country 
purely Protestant, and the spirit of protestant freedom, which 
originally manned itself against the murderous Alva, proudly 
dominant. If the stout burghers of Flanders drew tears from 
the gentle eyes of Mary of Burgundy, the daughter of Charles 
the Bold, they at least showed an equal spirit in their resistance 
to persecution from Spain. We should despair of a railway in 
that country, in its present position: we take Belgium and Hol- 
land freely, and fear not to place man against nature. South- 
ward, however, nature favours man ;—high cultivation has sub- 
dued all disadvantages, and the blooming country shows the de- 
velopement of mind that has made it what it is, for the state 
of his land is an embodyment of the tiller’s heart; if that be 
noble, free, secure in its age-proud immunity from despotism, 
it soon stamps on the inert mass the vigour of the invisible mind 
of the cultivator. But Belgium has one thing in which unhappy 
Italy has ever been deficient, and which really does exceed vastly 
the mines of Golconda and Peru,—she has coaL, the pabulum of 
loco-motion, the accelerator of speed, the comfort of a home, and the 
mother of all mechanic invention. And with the aid of this she 
rises to a level with England, which France, nearly totally desti- 
tute in this mineral wealth, must obtain through her. The 
single province of Hainault alone produces more coal than all 
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France. And this most desirable traffic is obtained from the vast 
mines in the vicinity of a part of the line of this company, de- 
ported in their produce down the canal that belongs to it from 
Liege, and carried by the grand trunk line from Deulin to Arlon, 
whence it passes to the great iron works in the north. Sarre- 
bruck coal has already been consumed to the extent of 75,000 
tons annually; but Liege coal, vastly superior to this, can be de- 
livered at 24s. per ton, leaving the entire advantage of quality in 
favour of Liege at equal prices. Such has been the anxiety of 
the masters to obtain Liege coal, that a powerful company in 
that district offered to Jay at cost price the rails of this branch, 
and to give a considerable quantity of land. The consumption 
of coal in this direction which will be required for new forges, 
will amount to 56,500 tons. The branch in the direction of 
Tréves passes through 400,000 inhabitants. Tréves is the em- 
porium of Germany from the Rhine. It receives, by this river 
and the Moselle, many thousand tons of ‘ denrées coloniales,’ fo- 
reign produce and manufactures; but its heaviest item of im- 
portation is iron from Belgium and England. The importation 
from the Rhine, vid the Moselle, at Tréves in 1845 amounted 
to 77,290 tons. These will possess, by the Great Luxembourg, 
a quicker transit. Having now developed the resources before 
this great commencement of a mighty end, which we contend, 
as purely British, England ought to aid nationally, if it were 
simply to secure the Overland route, we shall look to the advan- 
tages to shareholders. These, of course, can at present simply 
be deduced from the north; the golden glories of the south only 
at present from hypothesis, but an hypothesis realized to a large 
extent, and one, like that of the planetary system of the im- 
mortal Newton, as sure as though the certain results had been 
touched by our hand, as well as the issues foreseen by our mind. 
We have, then, a railway passing through six millions of people ; 
one connecting itself with the whole navigation of the Rhine, 
which throws into it that vast traffic; one forming the directest 
route from London to Strasbourg; and one bearing upwards on 
its iron pennons the children of the distant Italy, of Bavaria, 
Baden, and the whole races poured up the Adriatic, gladdening 
again deserted Venice with more than the days of “ blind old 
Dandolo,” the glories from peace, the plenitude of an Almighty, 
borne on the back of Ocean from India, China, Persia, and even 
the most distant of the wild tribes of the deserts of Arabia. The 
mighty sense of him that founded Alexandria foresaw, in her very 
position, the binding link of importance to all nations that she 
must hold; but to what will she not rise under this communi- 
cation? ‘To a height that the conqueror of the earth never in 
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his proudest day ever contemplated her reaching at the hour 
when he placed her, as the key of Nile, the mistress of his own 
Mediterranean. But it will be urged, that it is unfair to take 
this future Earth traffic as the traffic of the Overland route we 
are discussing. To this we answer, when the great Birmingham 
line was laid, a similar opposition was raised against taking all 
adjuncts into calculation, but it has realized fully the notions of 
its projectors. We shall therefore give no quotation from ex- 
isting traffic in these countries, for it can form no criterion of 
their future position in this matter; but content ourselves with 
the simple statement, that existing traffic gives a very large re- 
munerative per centage on the capital of this line from Ostend to 
Luxembourg, and necessarily will alone be abundantly sufficient 
to realize a large interest on the capital embarked in it. But 
continental lines must be treated as parts of one great system, of 
which this line will form the leading artery. We shall now pro- 
ceed to give a diagram embracing our view more fully than even 
the above statements in general relations; and the lines marked 
red will indicate the Great Luxembourg, and evidence for them- 
selves that the above assertions are not fanciful schemes, but 
positive realities. 

It will be seen from the annexed engraving, that, glancing from 
the north, Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, Gand, and a rail now per- 
fecting, with a portion of the Luxembourg, complete the con- 
nexion between these opulent cities. Cologne, Aix la Chapelle, 
Liege, Louvain, are similarly connected. Berlin, Leipsic, and 
Frankfort are brought into similar union at Tréves. Descending 
south from Luxembourg, a branch reaches Metz, and brings all 
passage into the Paris and Strasbourg route; and if the distance 
to Ostend prove any objection to some travellers from England 
to Paris, this is obviated to the whole of the north of Germany, 
to which it is clearly the nearest route. Descending from Lux- 
embourg and passing to Tréves and Kaiserslautern, we arrive 
at Carlsruhe, from Carlsruhe to Stuttgart, and thence to Ulm, 
and finally, through Augsburg, by a rail in great part finished, 
at Munich. From hence we gain Lintz, by a railway in part 
effected to Vienna; and a railway from this latter city to Trieste 
we believe is now effected. It is quite obvious that we pass the 
shorter route of the Times courier, which is from Trieste, vid In- 
spruck, to Ulm: this line is marked yellow ; but as great engi- 
neering difficulties attend any line in this direction, until these 
are overcome we have the circuitous route to Vienna for the 
present. But it is not to this limit only that the iron giant will 
stretch his arm; it is quite obvious that the bed of the Danube 
furnishes a natural level, and that this may be followed out to 
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Constantinople, which city, in a similar manner with Trieste, is 
connected with Ostend by the least possible line that could be 
drawn direct. The line in yellow marks the existing rovte. 
We have then only to pass the Dardanelles or Hellespont, three 
uarters of a mile wide in some parts only, and Turkey, Syria, 
rabia, and Persia can find no quicker transit for their delicate 
fabrics, undamaged by possibly even a sea voyage, for the Hel- 
lespont has been bridged by a monarch of old, who enjoyed not 
our mighty mechanic resources, and may be again in a manner 
that will not compel the bridler to lash the waves for their dis- 
obedient spirit. But we have not yet done: we have now to 
consider the approaches by Milan. ronte passing the Splugen 
to Chur has been long in contemplation, and here it meets with 
a railway descending from Basle, and would pass vid Strasbourg 
to the Great Luxembourg. This line is marked yellow. Our 
readers are aware that there is already an existing railway be- 
tween Milan and Venice. It is not at all improbable (the Ita- 
lians certainly would do so if they understood their interest) 
that a railway should be formed to run from the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum to Venice, which would shorten the route by the time 
lost in the navigation of the Adriatic, and on the western side 
of Italy a railway is proceeding from Naples to Rome. This is 
indicated by a blue line. Nor will the present Pope think him- 
self bound, we conceive, to follow the rigid exclusion of railways 
through his dominions laid down by his predecessor. Thus all 
existing and all opening issues are in favour of this immense un- 
dertaking,—the great step to communication with all Europe, 
not with the communities of one small island, but an entire 
continent; the directest medium into Central Asia, vid Constan- 
tineple, and embracing Africa and India vié Alexandria. 

e must again request our readers to remark, that this 
commencement of the Overland route in Belgium is free of any 
Government duty for goods in their transit by it,—a concession 
all the other continental countries ought to imitate,—and without 
the late unfortunate state of the railway market to English capi- 
talists, it would have been scarcely possible to obtain a concession 
so eminently favourable to general commercial interests as that 
before us, both with respect to the Canal uniting the Meuse and 
the Moselle, and also the various exclusive privileges attained 
by its Directors. It is a mean to an end that cannot but place 
England still higher in the path of intelligence and power. By 
this process Trieste would be reached in a day, and India in far 
less than twenty-one, which is Mr. Waghorn’s limit. Taking 
the distance, then, of Trieste at 750 miles, this portion of the 
Overland route might be effected in twenty-four hours to Ostend, 
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the Great Luxembourg saving Mr. Waghorn, even on his pre- 
sent route, a period of sixteen hours and a distance of forty-three 
miles. And if a railway were extended from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, this distance might be covered in a similar period, 
since Trieste is about midway between Ostend and Constanti- 
nople; and this latter city, which is distant in round numbers 
about 1,500 miles, would be reached by the present railroad ve- 
locity in forty-eight hours. We do not affect to say that these 
distances, from many local circumstances, will be exactly verified ; 
but the thing is neither improbable nor impossible, though we 
admit it partakes of the character of Prince Houssein’s moe 
merely forming a wish to reach a place, and seeing it suddenly 
realized. Still, who is there that does not trace, in this anni- 
hilation of space, in this flight that surpasses the power of the ea- 
gle’s pinion, the immense destinies of our race? Who is there 
that cannot see, however dim his eye, into futurity, to what ends 
this mighty speed is subservient? To the conversion of millions 
to a purer faith, to the gradual annibilation of the Babel curse, 
to the supplying from afar the wants of one country by impor- 
tations from another, to the general enjoyment by all of the fa- 
vours of the great Creator, who has never planted a herb, raised a 
flower, reared a tree, or bared a mineral production to the sight 
of man, without the intention to benefit him and his species. 
The great commercial changes that must result from this new 
route are scarcely calculable. The Indian mail now passes each 
of the present routes every three weeks, and in each journey 
carries forty thousand letters, which with newspapers exceed 
three tons in weight ; and when the best route is clearly discerni- 
ble, other advantages will be embraced that naturally open to a 
combination of security and celerity. The ancient world amid its 
Seven Wonders had nothing which can approximate to this, and 
it will only remain for the Queen of the Seas, by her capital, to 
obtain the same power over the Earth. These are the under- 
takings for which enormous capitalists, such as our Rothschilds 
and Barings are best calculated, from the world-confidence that 
they inspire, to realize. We can but point out to them worthy 
objects for the employment of those means with which they have 
been blessed, and with which it was intended by the Giver they 
should produce great national benefits. They are the parties 
principally interested in promoting the wholesome interests of 
commercial intercourse: to them belongs the initiative, and the 
rest will soon follow. In so acting, they show that they are wor- 
thy to retain the grasp of commercial power which they hold, 
and thus take from the obnoxious character of the monopolist 
and the millionaire, by showing that the weal of the multitude 
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is at their heart. Then, amid that mutation of fortune that be- 
falls all human things, such men will be remembered like the 
merchant Medici; and though that mighty line, through which 
their grandmother is fond of telling the children of the writer 
they descend in collateral branches, fail to have one that repre- 
sents in dignity the great Lorenzo, still will they live in the per- 
manent benefits conferred upon their species. Every article of 
luxury and comfort will be hailed as a boon from them; the dis- 
tant branches of families that are thus made to approximate, and 
given at intervals to each other’s sight—the limits that can be pas- 
sed with a speed that nearly equals the lover’s wishes, the parent’s 
anxiety, or the child’s young and warm affection, all that cold- 
ness and isolation, the result of absence from our daily path, will 
be terminated, man interested in man, and mingling in his most 
distant brother’s projects and feelings; surely this living product 
is worth all the dead dross, and gives representation to the inert 
mass of a godlike form and spirit. What can indurate the heart 
equal to isolation from one’s kind? Hence have sprung the fear- 
ful Brahminical austerities, the misanthropic spirit that raised 
many a Juggernaut idol, the fearful human sacrifices of Mexico, 
the barbarous cannibalism of the Southern Seas, and the fearful 
horrors of that Inquisition which sprung from the secluded cell 
of the monster Dominic. But the mingling of a race like the 
Anglo-Saxon with all mankind, is the leaven of the earth to God. 
Japhet, to whom were given the islands of the seas, dwells with 
Shem and Ham now, to the elevation of the three races of whom 
earth is composed,—the Caucasian or highest form of man, the 
Mongolian, and the Ethiopian. Mysteriously has the course of 
power moved on, and “servant of servants” been impressed on 
the children of Ham for ages; and every thing great and illus- 
trious, and for the general benefit of the species, has originated in 
the Caucasian race. Arago tells us that steam and railroads, if 
we recollect aright, were known to the ancient Egyptians. We 
doubt it, for these benefits would have left more visible traces 
behind them than we can perceive. We know that nations lapse 
into barbarism, for the savage himself is not the commencement 
of man, but his fearful declension from a purer type, the repre- 
sentative, in the Australian, of a being of unsocial habits, isolated 
nature, revolting superstition: in effect, little removed from the 
kangaroo by hisside. But what lesson does thisreadtous? That 
advantages not improved soon cease to be such, and that degene- 
ration of the race succeeds rapidly, until its extinction closes its 
history. To be up then and doing, to be acting on enlarged 
principles, to be importing from others benefits, and imparting 
from ourselves to them, to be traversing earth on missions of 
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mercy, to be multiplying our intellectual self amid the numerous 
nations, to be stamping the type of the European soul and its 
ennobling issues throughout the world, to seek by inventions to 
commune with our kind, to be ready to minister pure science and 
holy spiritualities, to be the winged messengers of the words of 
Almighty wisdom, of divine philanthropy, and Christian peace,— 
such is his office who rightly uses the power of these holy gifts. 
If the diffusion of the Word by the twelve Apostles startled the 
nations when they found them every where, shall a less ubiquity 
prevail when these magnificent appliances to the propagation of 
truth are before the world? No: every scientific principle is 
designed to have united with. it a glorious moral; and here science 
ennobles herself, for one morai principle is of more lasting im- 
portance to the destinies of man than all the scientific principles 
united. They do not necessarily and essentially ameliorate the 
heart, though they may raise the intellect; but the former is 
united to the man for ever, and lives with him when the very 
world with which the latter were connected becomes a nothing. 
But when science is thus clad in the rcbes of heaven, she is 
beautiful as the bride of the Canticles, glittering in the glory of 
a greater than herself; and if the ancient world made smooth 
the path for the kings and potentates of old, surely we may look 
on that process whereby ‘every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill laid low; by which the crooked is made 
straight, and the rough places plain,” as conducive to the high 
anticipated issues of the plan of Heaven. Under existing influ- 
ences we shall live twice the apparent life of our progenitors, for 
life will be measured by what it has been filled with; and so far 
from these vast undertakings disturbing thought, they will acce- 
lerate it, since they diminish the physical suffering of man, and 
therefore afford him longer time for the metaphysical and spiri- 
tual. The conclusions of temporal and spiritual wisdom come to 
the same broad issue, and we hail, in all perfections to which the 
wit of man conducts us, the cheering influences of better and 
more glorious light not wholly lost, but bursting out, even after 
intervals of centuries, from its smouldering ashes into ethereal 
power and excellency. ‘To all these mighty works of England, 
to all this world-clasping system which she wields, commercially 
and intellectually, we wish literally good speed; and if the day 
shall ever dawn, as some think, that is to see her decline, we are 
satisfied that, like Phoenicia of old—that mighty country which 
has left traces of her ancient traffic every where, she may say, 


“Si monumentum queris circumspice.”’ 


But we do not believe in the minishing, but in the magnifying 
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influences of England; nor do we trace any thing that can di- 
minish her manufacturing superiority among the nations: her 
capital may waste for ages, and yet leave her mightiest of the 
mighty, and her use of it preserve her amid the kindly feelings 
of the earth, not as a corse embalmed and imperishable as the 
mummied forms of Egypt, but as the brightest of living intel- 
ligences, the largest hearted, and the noblest minded of the 
nations, cherished as their standard of excellency, their chiefest 
source of general good. 





Art. X.—The Odes of Horace. Illustrated by Parallel Pas- 
sages from the Greek, Roman, and British Poets ; and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. Alexander James 
Howell, B.A. Oxford: D. A. Talboys. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1838. 


2. Illustrations of the Tragedies of Aischylus and Sophocles. 
Oxford: 1844. 


**] HAVE journeyed,” says a traveller of the last century, “ into 
many countries; but amongst them all, I have discovered but 
two varieties of human beings,—men and women.” 

Time and distance are the counterparts of each other; and 
the historic voyager, after all his migrations into distant coun- 
tries, arrives at the same conclusion,—that there are but two 
sorts of people, men and women. 

There is a catholicity in the construction of the human mind. 
There are strong points of resemblance, analogies not to be 
mistaken in the man of the Tropics and the man of the Pole,— 
between the Tartar of the East and the Indian of the far West. 
Man was man whilst the world was young, and man is still man 
now that the earth is growing grey. Amidst all the flux and 
changes of his dwelling-place, man’s mind remains; and the ma- 
terials of Adam’s intellect are found to be the components of 
that of his posterity. 

Not that we assert that outward circumstances do not produce 
their due effect upon the mental qualities of mankind. The cir- 
cumstances of time, with its accumulation of experiences; of 
position, with its varying advantages for acquiring knowledge ; 
of climate, with its relaxing or invigorating powers; of rank, 
parentage, and especially education. A concurrence of all these 
favouring circumstances, and their entire absence, would give an 
extraordinary contrast in two individual intellects ; so much so, 
that a superficial observer might be sceptical as to their homo- 
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geneity. Yet it is the same sort of difference as exists between 
the frigid ice, cold, motionless, and unproductive, and the liquid 
brook murmuring and sparkling in the sunlight, giving pleasure 
and refreshment to all the kingdoms of vital creation. 

And without supposing innate ideas, the analogies or resem- 
blances we notice arise out of unity of design in the construction 
of the mind. The mind is a structure formed to assimilate such 
measures of food as are administered to it for its growth and 
health, in the same way that the stomach digests its aliment,-and 
prepares it for the service of the various parts of the body. Both 
reduce the multifarious mass they receive into a different and 
particular form ; every thing by this process becomes humanized, 
that is, it leaves its former specific form and effects, and its re- 
appearance is in the one case an increment to the bodily frame, 
and in the other the augmentation and heightening of the mental 
faculties. Each class of living beings is quite distinguished, so 
that though man eat nuts, the squirrel’s food, for any length of 
time, he will never acquire the squirrel’s tail; nor has he by 
devouring sheep for centuries been betrayed into bleating. On 
the contrary, if we examine the different classes of animals, we 
find each with its own defined amount of sagacity, of instinct, 
or animal intelligence ; and when we turn to man, take him in 
what age and chime we will, we shall find in him the same order 
of sensations, desires, hopes and fears, passions and pleasures,— 
some, indeed, highly developed, whilst others are only rudimen- 
tary. It is this which creates those similarities and analogies 
among minds separated from each other by time and distance, 
some of which we are about to consider. 

But before doing so, we shall just notice some of the causes 
of that dissimilarity which has sprung up between man and man. 
The food and nourishment of the mind are ideas. They are 
received from the first moment of their'earthly career from eve 
object that surrounds us. They are at first simple, like the mi 
which the new-born child imbibes. Increasing in number ‘and 
complexity, they reach certain limits, varying according to ‘the 
education bestowed on the individual, and the number and force 
of the circumstances which surround him. Sights and sounds in 
the material world become pictures and images in his mind, and 
the reed abstracted ideas of others are transplanted into his 
own intellect, which indeed they help’ to’ constitute. . These 
images, these pictures, are not generally transitory, they retain 
their niches in the gallery of the mind; they can be regulated, 
but seldom voluntarily obliterated. If, unhappily, the senses 
furnish alone these pictures and images to ‘the mind ‘in its in- 
fancy; if little or no pains be taken in its culture, so that it 
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might be placed above the exclusive present, and learn to see 
and feel its own mechanism, its own workings, its doom may be 
almost said to be fixed. Either intellectual or sensual ideas will 
rise paramount in the mind; it will, like the populace, give su- 
preme power somewhere: the investment of that power consti- 
tutes the difference between the sage and the savage. It is the 
part of education to lead the intellectual faculties, gently and 
early, to take the lead, to assume that throne which, if neglected 
at the outset, will be regained with so much difficulty. How 
important, then, is the mother’s part, to whom the precious gift 
of a mind is first confided, to model and stamp upon it, as far as 
human agency goes, its future character,—to pour out for it the 
cup of happiness or woe. From her are destined to come those 
first, and therefore most durable impressions. It is hers to turn 
with her foot the spring which afterwards increases to a mighty 
river; and though it is not absolutely impossible for a change in 
the mind to be effected,—a change from evil to good, from the 
trammels of sense to the light of reason and intelligence, yet 
hard is the struggle when man in after-life is thus to be revolu- 
tionized, when old feelings and confirmed habits place them- 
selves between the heart and its instructor. It is like the good 
Augustus, wading to his throne through a sea of blood. 

It is not our intention to broach the question of personal free- 
dom; yet the force and primary importance of education must 
be acknowledged, and it seems pretty plain, too, that man cannot 
be his own deliverer. A nation, barbarous and uncivilized, would 
in all probability so continue for ever, unless an impetus and 
new direction were given to it by a people of higher intellectual 
attainments than its own; but between the barbarian and the 
man of refinement traces of that analogy and similarity of sub- 
stance and structure will still be apparent which are in the 
constitution of human nature, and the sunbeams of freedom, 
kindness, and education, let fall on the poor African, will prove 
his mind and heart to be made of the same stuff as his who 
pleads with illustrious eloquence the negro’s cause in the en- 
lightened senate of Britain. 

Thus much for general analogies. We now proceed to those 
particular similarities and coincidences which are discoverable 
between certain classes or individuals. Whilst arguing for the 
universal resemblance, we allow a large scope for dissimilarities 
in every mind. As no two countenances or handwritings, so, 
perhaps, are no two minds exactly coincident in every respect ; 
but some bear much greater resemblance than others. The very 
circumstance of two- persons living much in each other’s com- 
pany induces a similarity, not only in tastes, pursuits, ideas, 
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manner, but in the step, the tone of the voice, and, I have been 
assured, even in the expression of the face; nay, it ts said that 
if two watches, not going at the same rate, be placed together, 
they will after a time become synchronic in their motion. 

Again, there are resemblances found among men removed very 
far apart by time or distance, arguing particular analogies in 
their constitution. The same idea or association shall be pro- 
duced in two minds by an accident, which might escape all 
others. We have heard of two children, each of whom on being 
taken to church for the first time, made precisely the. same re- 
mark upon the organ; each asked, ‘‘ Where is the monkey?” 
The powers of association in both recognised the instrument to 
be of the same nature as that which they had before seen always 
in connexion with an animal of that description. 

The resemblances may be either permanent or transitory: 
they may be very general or very partial; confined to solitary 
ideas, or embracing the whole tenor of the person’s thought and 
conduct. Such are those startling parallels we sometimes meet 
with in history, as Mary Queen of Scots and Johanna of Sicily. 
On the other hand, we see an utter want of similarity in minds, 
some of whose pursuits are the same. ‘Thus, among poets, the 
dispositions of some incline them to look on the same object in 
an entirely different light. For instance, how altered are the 
ideas of existence in the bard’s writings who sings,— 


** We may roam through this world like a child at a feast,” 


and the melancholy man of Olney, groaning in the gloom of his 
heart,— 
** O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless continuity of shade!” 


How unlike is Cowper, even from himself at times: can it be 
the same man who afterwards gives to the world the history of 
John Gilpin? And Cowper is a valuable example, because what 
he wrote indicated his temperament at the time, and was not, as 
many poems are, an exercise and theme, unfelt and uninspired. 

But analogy of thought and feeling is certainly not exhibited 
by every similarity in expression or action. We are so prone to 
copy, that half of what we at first take to be true resemblance, 
may prove only the result of imitation; or it may show a little 
more, namely, such a congeniality as might lead one man to 
copy another’s style, sentiments, or deeds, in preference to any 
other’s. And the rage for imitation is so contagious, that a 
whole nation will assume a custom: or observance, even when the 
best that can be said of it is, that it is ridiculous. 

The book at the head of our article is intended, in some mea- 
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sure, to illustrate these remarks. Mr. Howell has, in the course 
of reading his favourite author, collated passages from other 
writers, in which he imagines exist parallelisms of language and 
thought. But as analogy of mind was not Mr. Howell’s exclu- 
sive guide in selecting his quotations, (and indeed was only ad- 
mitted as a secondary plan of his work,) the number of those 
indications which we seek is materially diminished, and the re- 
semblance of many passages rests only in a word, or results more 
or less directly from imitation. But the work itself is an agree- 
able one; its compilation strikes us as having been a desultory 
and pleasant task; it is a museum in literature, where under the 
title of Lyrics, are collected fragments and specimens from many 
climes and ages. 

Ere we seek for analogies in the poet’s odes, let us just glance 
at the little sketch Horace has left of himself: it may help us as 
to the direction where such resemblances are likely to be found. 


* Me libertino natum patre, et in tenui re 
Majores pennas nido extendisse loquéris ; 
Ut quantum generi demas, virtutibus addas. 
Me primis urbis belli placuisse domique : 
Corporis exigui, preecanum, solibus aptum, 
Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 
Forté meum si quis te per contabitur zevum ; 
Me quater undenos sciat implevisse Decembres, 
Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno.” 
Epistola ad Librum Suum. 


*¢ A freed man’s son, with moderate fortune blest, 
Who boldly spread his wings beyond his nest ; 
Take from my birth, but to my virtue give 
This honest praise, that I with freedom live 
With all that Rome in peace and war calls great. 
Of lowly stature,—fond of summer’s heat, 

And grey before my time; at sense of wrong 
Quick in resentment, but it lasts not long: 
Let them who ask my age be frankly told 
That I was forty-four Decembers old 
When Lollius chose with Lepidus to share 
The power and honours of the Consul’s chair. 
Francis’ Translation. 


Such and so much does our poet choose to describe of himself. 
The man who, from a very mean birth, raised himself by his 
talents, his courteous manners and companionable disposition, 
to be the protegé and intimate of Augustus and Mecenas; who 
’ while he was not averse to ‘ honours thrust upon him,’ at least 
held the viny crown in equal estimation with the hero’s wreath 
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of bays, and wisely considered that posthumous honours are 
dearly purchased, when dear life is the price; and thus could 
throw down his shield on the plain of Philippi,.and leave his 
friend Brutus in the lurch. Both he and Demosthenes were 
better with the tongue than with the sword, and it is happy for 
the world that neither of them had too much mauvaise honte to 
act on the maxim, that— 


“‘ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.”’ 


If his epicurean habits should be urged, it must be remem- 
bered that he was a pagan; that it was the fashionable error of 
his day, and that, withal, he was not a selfish man, and his mind 
was adapted to feel often the beams of virtue, and often to reflect 
them towards the hearts of others. While fond of ease, we can 
hardly call the author of the odes, satires, epistles, and the art 
of poetry a positively lazy man. Then, like many other people, 
he claims an irascible, but easily appeasable temper, preferring 
to ba thought passionate and generous, rather than calm and 
sulky. 


«« A man 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, emits a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


A man disposed ever to look upon the pleasantest part of life ; 
who would desire for himself the same good he might pray for 
in behalf of his friend,— 
*¢ As half in shade, and half in sun, 
This world along its path advances, 
May that sweet side the sun’s upon, 
Be all that ever meets my glances.” 


The sunshine of the landscape emanates from the heart of 
the beholder. To the gloomy man it is ever raining. How 
differently does Horace, all hope and confidence, speak to his 
book, from the sad and eccentric Burton. The Roman bard, in 
his strain of pleasing egotism, cries,— 

“ Vertumnum Janumque liber, spectare videris,” &c. 
while poor Democritus junior, whose song alternates between 
** Nought so sweet as melancholy, me 
Nought so damned as melancholy,” 
with doubting and uncertainty thus charges his century of 
rare thoughts,— 
‘* Vade liber, qualis, non ausim dicere felix,” &e. 
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Horace knows not the mood: he troubles not himself much to 
inquire beyond the present day. Give him but to sit myrtle- 
crowned beneath his arching vine, let his boy bring him carved 
goblets of Falernian wine, he cares not for the morrow; blissful 
in his ignorance, he held it folly to be wise : 


‘¢ Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere ; et 
Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit lucro 
Appone.”’ Lib. 1. ix. 


It has been asserted, that in the writings of Captain Morris, 
whose book (the Lyra “ Metropolitana,”) has lately appeared, 
there is more of the spirit of Horace than in any English poet. 
Captain Morris, it may be remembered, was boon companion of 
George IV. whilst Prince of Wales, and much identified with 
the Beefsteak Club. When near his ninetieth year, this gentle 
Bacchanal re-appeared once again, with a fresh smile and a new 
song, among his old colleagues; or rather amidst the new gene- 
ration who filled their vacant chairs. That Captain Morris ‘pos- 
sesses an easiness of versification and a freedom of diction, we 
most readily admit ; but that these qualifications make him the 
English Horace, is a poor compliment to the bard whose odes, 
in the opinion of Bishop Sanderson, “‘ were such sweet music, as 
a lesson on the viol was to others.”* It is not a great thing to 
execute easily an enterprise of no difficulty ; and a contented 
non-entity cut up into common metre is certainly not the extent 
of Horace’s genius. We like better to see his verse coliated 
with Moore’s, 

** Rosa quo locorum , 
Sera moretur,”’--1I. xxxviii. 


‘¢°Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone.”’ t 


Here, indeed, the resemblance lies in a very restricted sense. 
Many of Mr. Howell’s examples are confined to a single word, 
such as the following on the word “star.” Horace calls Mar- 
cellus the Julian star. The “star” has, in most ages, been a 
favourite emblem of distinguished persons, as if there were in 
it some occult appendage to those to whom it is assigned. The 
Israelites are accused of taking up the star of their god Rem- 
phan. The magi, travelling to seek the Messiah, said they had 
seen Ais star in the east. The translators of the Bible give 
Queen Elizabeth the title of “ that bright and occidental star.” 
But examples need not be multiplied. The passage given by 
Mr. Howell is, 


* Howell: Preface. + Howell, p. 67. 
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‘* Micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes.’’—-1. xii. 


He quotes Gray :— 


‘“* The star of Brunswick shines serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


The air of modernity, in the collated passage, is almost amusing. 
The star alluded to is, of course, the Georgium Sidus. ‘ 

But there are some very curious instances of analogy contained 
in single words; one of this kind is found in the word “ susurri,” 
(1. ix. 19,) which clearly denotes, not imitation, but similarity 
of impulse in the minds of the founders of languages. In Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Greek, this word is respectively whis- 
per, chuchoter, bisbiglio, and Y6vptew. In each of the five lan- 
guages the attempt has been made, according to their different 
genius, to copy the art of sotto voce speaking. 

As an illustration in contrast with those just given, we pass 
to two of those subjects which are confined to no nation or 
language. 

It is not a matter of wonder that Death, the ‘‘ terminator of 
delights, and the separator of companions,” should always and 
every where have claimed the attention of the living. Indeed, 
the wonder is, that such a catastrophe does not rivet more of the 
regards and feelings of its victims. But, by a principle of our 
nature, there is nothing so awful, grand, or beautiful that does 
not, by frequent repetition, cease to produce its pristine effects 
in the beholders’ bosoms. The greatest effulgence only dulls 
the eyes that gaze; the thickest darkness is penetrated at last, 
when the sight has become accustomed to it. And so Death, 
whilst he strews constantly around the proofs of his unfailing 
work, becomes, with half the world, the lightly regarded ; and it 
is found necessary for mortal to shout into the ears of mortals the 
danger which he sees is imminent to all but himself. However, 
there are certain invariable features respecting death, which 
have been made the subject of similes and endless illustrations : 
its certainty and universality have entitled it the Common Lot; 
its unbribed visits to prince and peasant make it the Leveller ; 
by its terminating life, and dissolving time, it has given the 
appellation of brief to the one, and fleeting to the other; though 
without death they would have been taxed with being lingering 
and heavy-paced : 


‘* Were death denied, e’en fools would wish to die!” 


His undeviating and inflexible approach, Horace has well 
marked down in his lines :— 








‘‘ Pallida Mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 


Mr. Howell has compared Shirley’s quaint verse,— 
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Regumque turres.” 


** Death comes with irrespective feet, 
And beats upon the door 
That shuts the palace of the great, 
The cabin of the poor.” 


‘* Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scithe and spade.” 


“In they go, 
Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman, 
The cinder-wench and white-handed lady 
Into one pit! O, rare, rare bed-fellows ! 
There they all lie in uncomplaining sleep.”’ 


Wilson's City of the Plague,—Act ii. Se. 2. 
(Howell, p. 75.) 





‘« Equa tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 
Regumque pueris.”--Lib. 11. xix. p. 107. 


The rapidity with which time is said to move, most poets have 
spent some time in showing. Life has had its comparison in a 
vapour, a cloud, a wheel, a stream, a dream; but no simile has 
been more favoured and admired than that of a flower. Its bud- 
ding and opening, its brightness and its evanescence, its droop- 
ing and passing away, are under the observation of nearly every 
one. With some bards the verse ceases with the allusion ; while 
others, more to the purpose, draw those inferences and maxims 
which suit their personal or their religious ideas. Let us take 
one or two passages from Horace, combining both the metaphor 
and the moral : 


** Dum loquimur fugerit invida 
Carpe diem quam minimum credula postero.”—-1. xi. 


‘“« Huc vina, et unguenta, et nimium brevis 
Flores amcenos ferre jube rose, 
Dum res et etas et scrorum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra.””——11. ili. 


** Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere ; et 
Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit lucro, 
Appone.”’—1. ix. 
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How sings the sweet lyrist of Ireland ? 


“This moment’s a flower, too fair and brief 
To be withered and stained,” &c. 


Or the old and admired song— 


‘¢ Life let us cherish 
Whilst yet the taper glows, 
And the fresh flow’ret 
Pluck ere it close.” 


“ Let us fill ourselves with costly wines and ointments ; and let no 
flower of the field pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds, before they be withered.” —Wisd. Sol., chap. ii. 


‘‘ Gather, therefore, the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower ; 
Gather the rose of love while yet is time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime.” 


Spenser. 


“‘ For tho’ we slepe, or wake, or rome, or ride, 
Ay fleéth the time, it will no man abide.” 


Chaucer, Clerke’s Tale. 


‘¢T am not concerned to know 
What to-morrow Fate will do.”—Jsaac Watts. 


‘“‘ What need a man forestal his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?”’ 


Milton, Comus, 362, 3. 


And we might add, in termination of this part of the subject, the 
family motto of the Doddridges, 


‘Dum vivimus vivamus,”’ 


so beautifully illustrated and warmed into vivid Christianity by 
the piety of one of its bearers : 


‘¢ ¢ Live while you live,’ the epicure would say, 
‘ And seize the pleasures of the present day.’ 
‘ Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher cries, 
‘ And give to God each moment as it flies.’ 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
I live in pleasure when I live to Thee!” 


Before proceeding to the second subject, Home, with which 
these remarks will be concluded, we may pause on two or three 
passages as we go. After mentioning above the scheme of the 
book, we need not repeat that all passages which may be the re- 
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sult of imitation are not excluded. The following lines from the 
twenty-fifth Ode, first book, seem to us to have furnished Moore 
with the ideas expressed in this last verse of ‘ Flow on, thou 
shining river.” The poet taunts Lydia, now somewhat passée, 
and threatens that her former lovers shall dedicate those faded 
crowns they had once worn in her honour to Eurus, winter’s 
chill companion. 


**Non sine questu 
Lzeta quod pubes hedera viventi, 
Gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto : 
Aridas frondes hiemis sodali, 
Dedicet Euro.” 
‘Our youth, regardless of thy frown, 
Their heads with fresher wreaths shall crown, 
And fling thy withered garlands down 
The river!” 


And some indignant, ill-used wanderer by the Tagus or Gua- 
diana thus whispers to the stream a timely warning intended for 
his lover’s ear :— 

‘* But if, in wandering thither, 
Thou find’st she mocks my prayer, 
Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there. 
And tell her thus, when youth is o’er 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee.” 
National Melodies. 


Customs and actions have their analogies as well as words and 
ideas; and coincidences of this kind are not unfrequently dis- 
covered among distant and differing nations. How far they re- 
sult from uniform impulse, or have been gathered by imitation 
from slight hints, affords often interesting matter for inquiry. 
Certain it is that some actions unconnected with mere vitality 
have very generally obtained over the earth: such as dancing. 
While some of the polished nations of antiquity had their sword- 
dance, Indians and savages of the present time dance their wild 
orgies when the hatchet of war is unburied. The difference in 
length of the hair of the two sexes is very general, and St. Paul 
says that nature teaches its propriety. An example of this oc- 
curs in selecting the shoulder as a place of dignity and trust, both 
as regards the bearer and the object borne. 

In the Ode to Diana.and Apollo (forming part of the Carmen 
Seculare) occur the words,— 
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‘« Insignemque pharetra, 
Fraternaque humerum lyra.”’ 


Dacier has illustrated the passage by the following note : ‘‘ C’est 
un passage fort remarquable. Les anciens portaient non seule- 
ment leurs carquois sur l’epaule, comme nous le voyons dans 
Homére, mais aussi la lyre; et tout ce qui les distinguoit par 
quelque marque de pouvoir ou de dignite. C’est par la qu'il 
faut entendre ce passage de Callimaque, lorsqu’il dit de Cerés: 
katapadiay éye xreida—elle avait un clef sur son epaule. Et celui 
méme d’ Isaie, xxii, 22, ‘ And the key of the house of David will 
I lay upon his shoulder : so he shall open, and none shall shut ; 
and he shall shut, and none shall open.’” (p. 42.) 

We may quote further from Isaiah the prophecy respecting the 
Messiah, ‘‘ And the government shall be upon his shoulder ;” 
where the idea of his kingship is materialized into that of a 
weighty burthen, such as requires to be placed on the part of the 
body that is best able to support it. 

The throwing mould three times into the grave, in our solemn 
service, meets with a corresponding observance among the hea- 
then. In the twenty-eighth Ode the mariner says,— 


‘*'Te maris et terrae numeroque carentis arene 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera.”’ 


And the ghost of Archytas implores the shipman,— 


* licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras.”’ 





The custom of making barrows, by throwing stones on the 
graves of the dead, is prevalent, but this kind of tumulus was not 
always a sign of honour. Indeed among the Scots proverbs there 
is said to be still one of an angry character, which runs, “ I'll 
throw a stone yet upon your grave.” 

Words and actions that are the fruit of feelings and affections 
are those which are truly analogical among nations. The love of 
home, the charms of the native soil,—the endearments they pos- 
sess when present, and the beauty and dignity shed over their 
remembrance whilst absent,—these are feelings which can steal 
into all breasts without speech or language :— 

‘¢*Tis nature’s voice, and understood 
Alike by all. mankind.” 
The patriotic passion is not lost for the want of high civiliza- 
tion: it often burns most purely in breasts the most unsophisti- 
VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 0 
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cated; and one of the worst lessons high cultivation and liberal 
=a instil, is the disregard for local sympathies, under the 

igh-sounding name of cosmopolitism. The poor Tyrolese is 
not yet tinctured by the new virtue. As he ventures from his 
rocky nest he already feels at every step the lengthening chain ; 
and if by chance, in the melting of his soul, the strains of the 
Ranz de Vaches should meet his ear, the flood of feeling becomes 
irresistible, and the poor wanderer has nothing left but to seek 
hastily the air and soil of home, or to die. The sailor, in his 
calenture, sees every wave transformed to green trees of his 
native village. Speak not of the splendour, the conveniences, 
the comforts of home !—these do not give it the title of “ Sweet, 
sweet home!” Take it in its simplicity, its nakedness, and its 
deprivations, but you have not stepped from its endearing charms. 
Trusting alone to wealth, Horace could find himself anly a splen- 
did beggar,— ; 





° . >”? 
** Magnas inter opes, inops ; 





and his praises were reserved for the simple objects of nature, 


‘* Puree rivus aque, silvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides mez,” 


because they were endeared to him by associations silent but 
powerful, 
** Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium ; 
Paterna rura bubus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni foenore.” Epodon, Car. 2. 


‘‘ Happy the man whose lot and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air 
Tn his own ground.” Pope. 


‘*O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas !”’ Virg. Georg. ii. 458. 
(Howell, p. 219.) 
‘* Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he had turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand !”’* 


The dying hour does not even erase this stamp of nature ; nor 
can the splendours of the capital cancel the rude cot with its 


* Sir W. Scott. 
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magic name. ‘The shouts, that would at one time have thrilled 
through the expiring gladiator, now move him not, his heart is 
occupied in a more engrossing theme,— 


‘“* He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay : 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire!” * 


What beautiful but indignant expressions were called forth 
from the captive Israelites, by the gush of feeling when their 
thoughts were suddenly turned to their own land :— 


‘¢ By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept when 
we remembered Zion. 

‘* We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

‘* How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. 

cif I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy!” 

Psalm 137. 


And with what ardour does David cry out whilst returning to 
his beloved city :— 
‘« Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. ‘They shall prosper that love 
thee. 
‘“* Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces.” 
Psalm 122. 


The observation which follows was made by the intelligent 
Mungo Park :— 


“It seems to be the universal wish of mankind to spend the even- 
ing of their days where they passed their infancy. The poor negro 
feels this desire in its fuli force. To him no water is sweet but what 
is drawn from his own well; and no tree has so cool and pleasant a 
shade as the Tabba-tree of his native village. When war compels 
him to abandon the delightful spot in which he first drew his breath, 
and seek for safety in some other kingdom, his time is spent in talk- 
ing about the country of his ancestors; and no sooner is peace re- 
stored, than he turns his back upon the land of strangers, rebuilds 
with haste his fallen walls, and exults to see the smoke once more 
ascend from his native village.” 


* Childe Harold. 
o 2 
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The second work at the head of this article possesses superior 
claims to Mr. Howell’s, as eminently illustrative of clearer analo- 
gies and closer resemblances of figures and sentiments. It is a 
comparison of passages in a vast number of English writers with 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, and contributes to the illustration of 
each of these writers in an eminent degree. We regret we can 
but barely allude at present to a work of great merit, but shall 
probably revert to it, and use it as occasion requires, to indicate 
the common sources of thought, as modified by the Greek or 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. 





Art. XI.—1. Expedition to Borneo of H. M.S. “‘ Dido,” for the 
suppression of Piracy; with Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak, (now Agent to the British 


Government in Borneo). By Capt. the Hon. Henry Keppel, 
R.N. 2 Vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1846. 


2. An Address, with a Proposal for the Foundation of a Church, 
Mission-house, and School at Sarawak, on the north-west Coast 
of Borneo, under the Protection of James Brooke, Esq., Foun- 
der of the Settlement at Sarawak. By the Rev. C. D. Brere- 
ton, M.A., Rector of Little Massingham, Norfolk. London: 
1846. 

Tue Dido received orders in 1842 to visit the Malacca Straits, and 

also the Island of Borneo, to protect the trade in that direction, 

and to suppress piracy. While she was at Pinang, she obtained 
information of various acts of piracy having been committed on 
the Borneon coast (we take this awkward adjective from Captain 

Keppel) on vessels trading to Singapore. She proceeded thither, 

taking with her a Mr. Brooke, who accepted the invitation of 

Captain Keppel to convey him to Borneo. This gentleman was 

the lineal representative of Sir Robert Vyner, Lord Mayor of 

London, in the reign of Charles IJ. Mr. Brooke was the second 

son of Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the East India Company’s Civil 

Service ; he was born in 1803, went out to India as a cadet, had 

the honour of being shot through the body by the Burmese, and 

of receiving the thanks of His Majesty’s Government. He re- 
linquished the service from ill health, and proceeded to China in 

1830. On this visit he first saw the great islands of the Asiatic 

Archipelago, and formed a plan for their ultimate benefit. 

Disappointed at that period in the hope of obtaining his object, 

he waited until 1838, He had in the mean time tested his vessel, 
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the Royalist, which he designed for the purpose, in the Mediter- 
ranean, as well as his crew, and determined to risk fortune and 
life on an attempt to place these islands in a better position. 
The Geographical Journal, that concentration of general intel- 
ligence so much needed and so usefully directed, contained his 
views on these matters, in vol. 8, part 3. He arrived at Borneo 
in August 1839. His feelings on reaching its then solitary shore, 
as penned by himself in his journal, are as affecting as noble. He 
soon received at Sarawak assurance of a welcome from the Rajah 
of Borneo Proper, a very pleasant-looking personage, if we may 
trust his frontispiece as given in the work: permission was grant- 
ed him to explore the country, and our courageous traveller, 
undismayed by intimations of danger, proceeded to do so. Our 
author was anxious to penetrate among the Dyaks, but un- 
fortunately could not induce his guide to accompany him, and 
was consequently compelled to return. Amid other barbarous 
customs, Mr. Brooke perceived that the natives suspended the 
skulls of their slain foes within their dwellings, and that it was 
an indispensable qualification for a young man to procure a skull 
before he got married. We think this remarkably hard upon 
the Borneons; for difficulty enough attends generally the getting 
of the belle, and it is hard that to this should be added the cap- 
turing of the beau. The marriage ceremony is somewhat pecu- 
liar: a brace of fowls is placed over the bridegroom’s neck, which 
he whirls seven times round his head; they are then killed, and 
_ their blood sprinkled on the forehead of the pair, which done, 
they are cooked and eaten by the married couple alone, whilst 
the rest of the company eat and drink the entire night. Not 
very dissimilar to the sprinkling with the blood of the dead bird 
described in Leviticus. The notions of God of these inhabitants 
of the Sibnowar tribe is dim, but hero-worship prevails among 
them. Concubinage is unknown among the Dyaks, and seduc- 
tion or adultery seldom occurs. Their women have in general 
a considerable reputation for chastity. 

After this little excursion Mr. Brooke returned to Sarawak, 
and renewed his associations with the Rajah. While at Sarawak, 
Mr. Brooke bestowed much attention on the ourang-outang. 
He remarked the extraordinary degree of melancholy that ap- 
pears to pervade all that class of animals, and was much astonish- 
ed, on procuring the mutilated hand of one of them, to find that 
it exceeded in size any man’s on board his vessel, and that the 
fiugers also were twice the size, though smoked and shrunk, of 
any ordinary human finger. Our author quitted this part of the 
island with regret, which appears to have been equally e&pe- 
rienced by the kind Rajah. Hence he set sail for the river 
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Sadung. On his visit to this country Mr. Brooke succeeded in 
rescuing the Rajah Panglima from an attack made on him by the 
Dyaks. The Rajah in return gave them afterwards a dinner in 
the English style, and on retirement for the night Mr. Brooke 
couched himself on a crimson silk mattress, embroidered with 
gold, covered with white gold-embroidered mats and pillows, so 
that the civilization of the bed-room in these parts is by no 
means despicable. After this adventure he proceeds to other 
localities of the country. Persons who are interested in the 
question of the Polynesian dialects, will find some valuable re- 
marks at this portion of his narrative by Mr. Brooke on that 
subject. Mr. Brooke returns to Singapore after this excursion, 
and proceeds next to visit Celebes and the Bujis. After this 
he returns to Singapore, and avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to refit his schooner. This done, he then proceeded afresh 
to the scene of his former associations. On this occasion 
Mr. Brooke enters into battle as an ally of the Rajah, whose 
cause he espoused, but had to do with a sad set of cowards on 
both his own side and that of the enemy. The Rajah, however, 
was so delighted with his prompt aid and determination, that he 
offered him the country of Siniawan and Sarawak if he would 
only stay by him and not desert: the acceptance of this offer 
was dextrously postponed by Mr. Brooke for some more fitting 
opportunity. The determined conduct evinced by Mr. Brooke 
raised him to no mean station in public opinion : he was, however, 
not in a position to show the full extent of military daring, for the 
campaign was nearly bloodless, terminated by a negotiation car- 
ried into effect by Mr. Brooke. Our gallant author received the 
investiture of the government of Sarawak, and determined on the 
right exercise of his functions by putting down slavery and pro- 
tecting industry. He had immediately occasion to put his vessel 
into a state of defence, for report stated that the pirates, trusting 
to tales of large treasure on board of her, had made a great muster 
of all their force: eighteen prahus, with flags and streamers, fir- 
ing cannon and musketry, certainly made their appearance. The 
character of these pirates is well given :— 


“‘ The Datus, or chiefs, are incorrigible, for they are pirates by de- 
scent, robbers from pride as well as taste, and they look upon the 
occupation as the most honourable hereditary pursuit. They are in- 
different to blood, fond of plunder, but fondest of slaves: they des- 
pise trade, though its profits be greater ; and as I have said, they 
look upon this as their ‘calling,’ and the noblest occupation of 
chiefs and free men. Their swords they show with boasts as having 
belonged to their ancestors, who were pirates, renowned and terrible 
in their day, and they always speak of their ancestral heir-loom as 
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decayed from its pristine vigour, but still the wielding of it as the 
highest of earthly existences. ‘That it is in reality the most accursed 
there can be no doubt, for its chief support are slaves they capture 
on the different coasts. If they attack an island, the women and 
children, and as many of the young men as they require, are carried 
off. Every boat they take furnishes its quota of slaves; and when 
they have a full cargo, they quit that coast or country and visit 
another, in order to dispose of their human spoil to the best advan- 
tage. Thus, a cargo of slaves captured on the east coast of Bornéo 
is sold on the west, and the slaves of the south find ready purchasers 
to the northward, and vice versd. As the woolly-haired Papuas are 
generally prized by the natives, constant visits are made to New 
Guinea and the easternmost islands, where they are procured, and 
afterwards sold at high prices amongst any Malay community. The 
great nests of piracy are Magindano, Sooloo, and the northern part 
of Borneo, and the devastation and misery they inflict on the rest of 
the Archipelago is well known; yet are no measures adopted for their 
suppression, as every European community, be it English, Dutch, or 
Spanish, seems quite satisfied to clear the vicinity of its own parts, 
and never considers the damage to the native trade which takes place 
at a distance. To be attacked with success, they must be attacked 
on their own coasts with two or three steamers. A little money would 
gain every intelligence as to where they were preparing ;' and whilst 
the steamers were so worthily engaged in suppressing piracy, they 
might at the same time be acquiring information respecting countries 
little known, and adding to our stock of geography and science. A 
few severe examples and constant harassing would soon cure this 
hereditary and personal mania for a rover’s life ; and whilst we con- 
ferred the greatest blessing on the rest of the Archipelago, Magindano 
itself would be improved by the change.” (p. 195.) 


No serious consequences ensued from this meeting, and Mr. 
Brooke crossed to Singapore, where he purchased a schooner of 
ninety tons, and sailed with her and the Royalist in April 1841 
for Sarawak. And now, having the expense of two vessels upon 
his hands, our author began to look to the advantages of traffic, 
and in this matter the treachery of the natives became far too 
apparent; and here the difficulties of his position began to break 
upon him, as he tells us :— 


“T had lost much valuable time, spent much money, and risked 
my life and the lives of my crew, in order to render assistance to 
Rajah Muda Hassim in his distress, in return for which he had 
voluntarily offered me the country. The conditions of my acceptance 
had been discussed and mutually understood, and I had, in fulfil- 
ment of my part, brought vessel and cargo. Profit I did not much 
care about; the developement of the country was my chief, I may 
say my only aim; and on my arrival I had been delayed and cheated 
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by false promises, which showed too plainly that he neither meant to 
adhere to his former agreement, nor to pay for what he had on false 
pretences obtained. It may appear to many that no measures ought 
to be kept with one who had so behaved ; but, for the following 
reasons, I resolved still to wait his pleasure. In the first place, it 
was barely possible that indolence and not treachery might have 
actuated him; and in the next, that if it was possible to arrange so 
as to get back the amount of the Swift's cargo, I was in duty and 
justice bound to use every endeavour before resorting to measures of 
force. As for the cession of the country, and all the good which 
must have resulted from it, L put these considerations altogether out 
of the question. I had been deceived and betrayed, and had met 
with the grossest ingratitude; but I had no claim, nor would any 
written agreement have given me one, and I was therefore constrained 
to submit without returning evil for evil.” (p. 217.) 


The exertions made by Mr. Brooke at this period to save cer- 
tain persons who had fallen into the hands of the Sultan of Bor- 
neo, do him great honour; he seems to have been sent for the 
regeneration of the island in honour and principle. He obtained, 
however, notwithstanding all obstacles thrown in his way, the 
complete ratification of his power as governor of Sarawak. His 
first steps were merely in mitigation of the state of horrors around 
him. His reflections, as given in his journal, are truly beautiful 
and excellent :— 


“ Jan, Ist, 1842.—The past year is in the bosom of futurity, into 
which bourne we are all hurrying. Here we have no merry-making, 
no re-union of families, no bright fires or merry games to mark the 
advent of 1842; but we have genial weather, and are not pinched by 
cold or frost. This is a year which to me must be eventful; for at 
its close I shall be able to judge whether I can maintain myself 
against all the circumstances and difficulties which beset me, or 
whether I must retreat, broken in fortune, to some retirement in my 
native land. I look with calmness on the alternative, and God 
knows no selfish motives weigh on me; and if I fail, my chief regret 
will be for the natives of this unhappy country. Let the year roll 
on, let the months pass; and whatever they bring, whether it be life 
or death, fortune or poverty, I am prepared ; and in the deep solitude 
of my present existence I can safely say, that I believe I could bear 
misfortune better than prosperity. In this, probably, I am not sin- 
gular, for there is something in prosperity which, if it does not make 
us worse, makes us more foolish and more worldly, which decks 
passing time with wreaths of gay flowers, and gilds the things of this 
life with tinsel hopes and wishes, to the exclusion of the pure gold 
of reflection for the life to come. What are all these gewgaws, these 
artificial flowers, these mometitary joys, these pleasures of the sense, 
before the war of time? Nothing! And yet, if exertion can benefit 
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our race, or even our own country ; if the sum of human misery can 
be alleviated ; if these suffering people can be raised in the scale of 
civilization and happiness, it is a cause in which I could suffer ; it is 
a cause in which I have suffered, and do suffer. Hemmed in, beset, 
anxious, perplexed, and the good intent marred by false agents, sur- 
rounded by weakness, treachery, falsehood, and folly, is suffering 
enough ; and to feel myself on the threshold of success, and only 
withheld by the want of adequate means, increases this suffering. 
Hail, however, 1842! Come good, come ill, still hail! and many as 
are the light hearts which have already greeted thee, mine will be 
more ready to bow to the decrees of Providence which thy twelve 
months will develope.” (p. 261.) 


The manner in which the infant sovereign begins to look upon 
foreign and home relations, is extremely amusing. As Rajah of 
Sarawak he soon issues a code of laws. The reflections on his 
difficult course are perfectly naive :— 


“The government must be a patchwork between good and evil, 
abolishing only so much of the latter as is consistent with safety. 
But never must I appear in the light of a reformer, political or reli- 
gious; for to the introduction of new cusotms, apparently trivial, 
and the institution of new forms, however beneficial, the disgust of 
the semi-barbarous races may be traced. People, settled like myself, 
too often try to create a Utopia, and end with a general confusion. 
The feeling of the native which binds him to his chief is destroyed, 
and no other principle is substituted in its stead; and as the human 
mind more easily learns ill than good, they pick up the vices of their 
governors without their virtues, and their own good qualities disap- 
pear, the bad of both races remaining without the good of either.” 
(p. 272.) 


The firmness of the new Rajah, Mr. Brooke, in his govern- 
ment, may be gathered from the following detail :— 


‘¢ Feb. 1st.—Matari, or ‘ the Sun,’ the Sakarran chief I have al- 
ready mentioned, arrived with two boats, and paid me several visits. 
He assured me he wanted to enter into an agreement, to the effect 
that neither should injure the other. To this treaty I was obliged to 
add the stipulation, that he was neither to pirate by sea nor by land, 
and not to go, under any pretence, into the interior of the country. 
His shrewdness and cunning were remarkably displayed. He began 
by inquiring if a tribe, either Sakarran or Sarebus, pirated on my 
territory, what I intended to do? My answer was, ‘ To enter their 
country and lay it waste.’ But he asked me again, ‘ You will give me, 
your friend, leave to steal a few heads occasionally?’ ‘No,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ you cannot take a single head ; you cannot enter the country : 
and if you or your countrymen do, I will have a hundred Sakarran 
heads for every one you take here.” (p. 274.) 
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Other passages do equal honour to his large and generous 
heart :— 


“*T had a long conference with Si Nimook, the Sow Dyak, and 
hope to recover his wife. Amidst all the wealth and all the charity 
of England, how well bestowed would a small portion be for the pur- 
pose of restoring one hundred and fifty women and children to their 
husbands and parents, and releasing them from slavery! A small 
rill from the plenteous river would cheer this distant misery, and 
bestow the blessing of fertility on the now barren soil of these poor 
Dyaks. Oh! that I had the brass to beg,—to draw out a piteous tale 
so as to touch the heart!” (p. 288.) 


Our author next proceeds to Borneo, to obtain from the Sul- 
tan the ratification of his powers at Sarawak, and to effect a 
reconciliation between him and Muda Hassim, the Rajah from 
whom he had received it. ‘The following description does not 
excite much favourable interest for this potentate :— 


‘** The Sultan is a man past fifty years of age, short and puffy in 
person, with a countenance which expresses very obviously the im- 
becility of his mind. His right hand is garnished with an extra dimi- 
nutive thumb, the natural member being crooked and distorted. His 
mind, indexed by his face, seems to be a chaos of confusion; without 
acuteness, without dignity, and without good sense. He can neither 
read nor write; is guided by the last speaker; and his advisers, as 
might be expected, are of the lower order, and mischievous from their 
ignorance and their greediness. He is always talking, and generally 
joking: and the most serious subjects never meet with five minutes’ 
consecutive attention. The favourable idea of his character is, that 
he is good-tempered and good-natured, by no means cruel, and, in 
a certain way, generous, though rapacious to a high degree. This 
rapacity, indeed, is carried to such an excess as to astonish a Euro- 
pean, and is evinced in a thousand mean ways.” (p. 327.) 


The installation of our author, and the treatment of his avowed 
enemy, Macota, is singularly graphic :— 

** On the evening of the 18th the Sultan’s letters were produced in 
all the state which could possibly be allowed. On their arrival they 
were received and brought up amid large wax torches, and the person 
who was to read them was stationed on a raised platform; standing 
below him was the Rajah, with a sabre in his hand; in front of the 
Rajah was his brother, Pangeran Jaffer, with a tremendous kempilan 
drawn ; and around were the other brothers and myself, all standing 
—the rest of the company being seated. The letters were then read, 
the last one appointing me to hold the government of Sarawak. After 
this the Rajah descended, and said aloud, ‘ If any one present disowns 
or contests the Sultan’s appointment, let him now declare it.’ All were 
silent. He next turned to the Patingis, and asked them; they were 
obedient to the will of the Sultan. Then came the other Pangerans, 
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‘Is there any Pangeran, or any young Rajah that contests the ques- 
tion? Pangeran Der Macota, what do you say?’ Macota expressed 
his willingness to obey. One or two other obnoxious Pangerans, who 
had always opposed themselves to me, were each in turn challenged, 
and forced to promise obedience. The Rajah then waved his sword, 
and with a loud voice exclaimed, ‘ Whoever he is that disobeys the 
Sultan’s mandate now received, I will separate his skull.’ At the mo- 
ment some ten of his brothers jumped from the verandah, and draw- 
ing their long krises, began to flourish and dance about, thrusting 
close to Macota, striking the pillar above his head, pointing their 
weapons at his breast. This amusement, the violence of motion, the 
freedom from restraint, this explosion of a long pent-up animosity, 
roused all their passions; and had Macota, through an excess of fear 
or an excess of bravery, started up, he would have been slain, and 
other blood would have been spilt. But he was quiet, with his face 
pale and subdued, and, as shortly as decency would permit after the 
riot had subsided, took his leave. This scene is a custom with them; 
the only exception to which was, that it was pointed so directly at 
Macota. I was glad, at any rate, that all had gone off without 
bloodshed.” (p. 333.) 


We have now, then, brought Mr. Brooke to his meeting with 
this officer, and his accompanying him to Sarawak. After this 
Mr. Brooke proceeds to Singapore, where he meets Captain 
Keppel. Some idea may be formed of the state of geographical 
information by the fact, that Captain Keppel states he sailed by 
the best Admiralty charts eighty miles inland, and over the tops 
of mountains! His object and instructions were, if possible, to 
put down the piracy that then subsisted, and formed a great 
drawback on the security of the trade to Singapore. In this 
attempt they found Mr. Brooke of immense value, as he under- 
stood the Malay language, and the character of the vessels they 
had to contend with. Some idea of the formidable character of 
these foes may be gathered from the description of the attack 
on the pirates of Murrundum: 


“As they neared the S. W. point, they were met by six prahus, 
beating their tom-toms as they advanced, and making every demon- 
stration of fighting. Lieutenant Horton judiciously turned to rejoin 
the other boats; and the pinnace having fortunately just then floated, 
he formed his little squadron into line abreast, cleared for action, and 
prepared to meet his formidable-looking antagonists. Mr. Brooke, 
however, whose eye had been accustomed to the cut and rig of all the 
boats in these seas, discovered that those advancing were not Illanuns, 
and fancied there must be some mistake. The Natunas people had 
been trading with Sarawak, and he was intimately acquainted with a 
rich and powerful chief who resided on the island ; he therefore raised 
a white flag of truce on his spy-glass, and from the bow of the pin- 
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nace hailed, waved, and made all the signs he could to warn them of 
the danger into which they were running; but a discharge of small 
arms was the only reply he got. They then detached their three 
smallest vessels inshore, so as to command a cross-fire and cut off the 
retreat of our boats; and the rest advanced, yelling, beating their 
tom-toms, and blazing away with all the confidence of victory, their 
shot cutting through the rigging, and splashing in the water all round. 
It was an anxious moment for the Dido’s little party. Not a word 
was spoken. The only gun of the pinnace was loaded with grape and 
canister, and kept pointed on the largest prahu. The men waited, 
with their muskets in hand, for permission to fire; but it was not un- 
til within pistol-range that Lieutenant Horton poured into the enemy 
his will-prepared dose. It instantly brought them to a halt; yet they 
had the temerity to exchange shots for a few minutes longer, when 
the largest cried for quarter, and the other five made for the shore, 
chased by the two cutters, and keeping up a fire to the last.”’ (vol. ii. 
p. 7.) 


The prize proved to be a prahu, mounting three brass guns, 
with a crew of thirty-six men. After this achievement the Dido 
proceeded to Sarawak, the spot of Mr. Brooke’s sovereignty. 
She produced an immense impression in that gentleman’s favour, 
whom they took care to land under a salute, and then paid the 
Rajah of Borneo Proper, Muda Hassim, a visit. ‘This was re- 
turned on board the Dido by Muda Hassim. They then visit 
Mr. Brooke, and we extract the description of his palace :— 


‘“* Mr. Brooke’s then residence, although equally rude in structure 
with the abodes of the natives, was not without its English comforts 
of sofas, chairs, and bedsteads. It was larger than any other, but, 
like them, being built upon piles, we had to mount a ladder to get into 
it. It was situated on the same side of the river (the right bank), 
next to, but rather in the rear of, the Rajah’s palace, with a clear 
space of about 150 yards between the back and the edge of the jungle. 
It was surrounded by palisades and a ditch, forming a protection to 
sheep, goats, occasionally bullocks, pigeons, cats, poultry, geese, 
monkeys, dogs, and ducks. The house consisted of but one floor. 
A large room in the centre, neatly ornamented with every description 
of fire-arms, in admirable order and ready for use, served as an au- 
dience and mess-room; and the various apartments round it as bed- 
rooms, most of them comfortably furnished with matted floors, easy 
chairs, pictures, and books, with much more taste and attention to 
comfort than bachelors usually display. In one corner of the square 
formed by the palisades were the kitchen and offices. The Europeans 
with Mr. Brooke consisted of Mr. Douglas, formerly in the navy, a 
clever young surgeon, and a gentleman of the name of Williamson, 
who, being master of the native language, as well as active and in- 
telligent, made an excellent prime-minister, Besides these were two 
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others who came out in the yacht, one an old man-of-war’s man, who 
kept the arms in first-rate condition, and another worthy character 
who answered to the name of Charlie, and took care-of the accounts 
and charge of every thing. These were attended by servants of dif- 
ferent nations. The cooking establishment was perfect, and the ut- 
most harmony prevailed. The great feeding-time was at sun-set, 
when Mr. Brooke took his seat at the head of the table, and all the 
establishment, as in days of yore, seated themselves according to their 
respective grades. This hospitable board was open to all the officers 
of the Dido; and many a jovial evening we spent there. All Mr. 
Brooke’s party were characters—all had travelled; and never did a 
minute flag for want of some entertaining anecdote, good story, or 
song, to pass away the time. From breakfast until bed-time there 
was no intermission; and it was while smoking our cigars in the eve- 
ning that the natives, as well as the Chinese who had become settlers, 
used to drop in, and, after creeping up, according to their custom, 
and touching the hand of their European Rajah, retire to the further 
end of the room and squat down upon their haunches, and remain a 
couple of hours without uttering a word, and then creep out again. 
I have seen sixty or seventy of an evening come in and make this sort 
of salaam. All were armed ; as it is reckoned an insult for a Malay 
to appear before the Rajah without his kris. I could not help re- 
marking the manly independent bearing of the half-savage and nearly 
naked mountain Dyak, compared with the sneaking deportment of the 
Malay.” (vol. ii. p. 15.) 

The arrival of Mr. Brooke in the Dido completed the prestige 
in his favour, and Muda Hassim eagerly embraced the proffered 
assistance of Captain Keppel to terminate piracy. Into this wax 
Mr. Brooke entered with considerable alacrity. He supplied a 
native force of 300 men. The armament was by no means incon- 
siderable, consisting of the pinnace of the Dido, two cutters and 
a gig, and the Jolly Bachelor, a boat Mr. Brooke lent to them, 
which held thirty men, and carried a long six-pounder ; also a 
tope of thirty-five tons, which formed the commissariat and 
magazine department. The native force was very numerous, 
and the whole was placed under Lieutenant William Horton. 
The reflections of Captain Keppel at this point are both natural 
and beautiful : 

‘**T secured my gig close to the bank, under the shade of a large 
tree, at some little distance from the fleet of boats ; and, by myself, 
contemplated my novel position—in command of a mixed force of 
500 men, some seventy miles up a river in the interior of Borneo; 
on the morrow about to carry all the horrors of war amongst a race 
of savage pirates, whose country no force had ever yet dared to in- 
vade, and who had been inflicting with impunity every sort of cruelty 
on all whom they encountered for more than a century. 

“ As the sun went down, the scene was beautiful—the variety and 
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picturesque appearance of the native prahus, and the praying of the 
Mussulman, with his head in the direction of the Prophet’s tomb, 
bowing his head to the deck of his boat, and from whose devotions 
nothing would draw his attention. Fora time—it being that for pre- 
paring the evening meal—no noise was made: it was a perfect calm, 
and the rich foliage was reflected in the water as in a mirror; while 
a small cloud of smoke ascended from each boat, to say nothing of 
that from my cigar, which added much to the charm I then experi- 
enced.” (vol. ii. p. 47.) 


Mr. Brooke steered the gig up the river to attack the pirate 
settlement, and this boat leading was exposed to the fire from 
thrée forts, which lost no time in opening their cannons on it. 
Captain Keppel, however, and his cockswain, kept up a fire 
with pretty steady aim at the embrasures, but could not pre- 
vent the pinnace sustaining some loss. The rattan lashing of 
trees and stakes to oppose their upward way in the river was 
soon cut through, and the Dido’s first cutter came up to the 
relief of the gig; the other boats soon followed, and the pirate 
settlement, Paddi, was shortly in a blaze and utterly destroyed. 
After some unsuccessful attempts in boats, the pirate chiefs 
surrendered at discretion. And here, in the course of the 
arrangements, Mr. Brooke explained to them the infamy of 
piracy, and appealed to the superior advantages of industry at 
Sarawak. He was also believed to have charmed the river, and 
to have prevented its usual turbulent character. They are re- 
ceived by the wondering Rajah, Muda Hassim, on their return 
with mute astonishment at their deeds. Captain Keppel then 
takes his leave of his friend Mr. Brooke; but their absence 
from each other was not destined to be long, for on the Dido 
calling at Pinang in the Malacca Straits, where she fell in with 
Sir William Parker, the admiral, he met again with Mr. Brooke, 
who had come to Singapore to meet the admiral, and had fol- 
lowed him on in the Wanderer, in company with the Harlequin 
and the Diana, which had just returned from Acheen, where 
they had been suppressing piracy. In this desperate engage- 
ment, in which several lives were lost, Mr. Brooke was wounded 
in the head and arm, and Captain Keppel remonstrated with 
him, telling him he had fighting enough in his own country. 
The admiral promised that the Dido should return to the Straits 
after she had visited Calcutta. On his return to Singapore he 
found Mr. Brooke waiting his arriva!; but as Captain , panne 


could not then receive him on board, since he had orders for 
‘a treasure freight to China, Captain Hastings took him over in 
the Harlequin to Sarawak. Government being fully aware of 
the state of the Straits, had despatched the Phlegethon steamer 
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to Singapore. On Captain Keppel’s second arrival he found Mr. 
Brooke in a new palace, and beautiful Swiss and Italian cottages 
springing up around him, and that he had made great additions to 
his English society. The pirate chief, Seriff Sahib, had mustered 
an immense armament, and scoured the seas in all directions, 
He had even threatened Sarawak. Mr. Brooke was not strong 
enough, with only six native boats, to attack 200 Dyak boats, 
and fifteen or twenty armed Malay prahus. The captain of the 
Harlequin felt every disposition to give this chief a peppering, 
but dared not disobey his sailing orders, and her few boats 
would not have been able to do much against so formidable a 
force. The forcing of the pirate fort of Palusen, the strongest 
on the island, and the destruction of the houses of 5000 pirates, 
were the results of the united operations of the Dido and the 
Phiegethon, aided by Mr. Brooke and the natives, who reposed 
unlimited confidence in him. To the strength of this pirate 
fortress all the chiefs had contributed guns and ammunition. 
They next proceed to destroy another pirate’s hold. This last 
achievement was, however, accompanied by the loss of Lieu- 
tenant Wade, one of whom the service might well be proud, 
both for his bravery and humanity. Of the dangers of this pre- 
datory warfare the following extract will give a fair specimen. 
They were proceeding up the river to a place which they ima- 
gined was about ten miles distant, Karangan:— 

‘Not expecting to meet with any opposition for some miles, I gave 
permission to Patingi Ali to advance cautiously with his light divi- 
sion, and with positive orders to fall back upon the first appearance 
of any natives. As the stream was running down very strong, we held 
on to the bank, waiting for the arrival of the second cutter. Our 
pinnace and second gig having passed up, we had remained about a 
quarter of an hour, when the report of a few musket-shots told us that 
the pirates had been fallen in with. We immediately pushed on; and 
as we advanced, the increased firing from our boats, and the war-yells 
of some thousand Dyaks, let us know that an engagement had really 
commenced. It would be difficult to describe the scene as I found 
it. About twenty boats were jammed together, forming one con- 
fused mass; some bottom up; the bows or sterns of others only vi- 
sible; mixed up, pell-mell, with huge rafts ; and amongst which were 
nearly all our advanced little division. Headless trunks, as well as 
heads without bodies, were lying about in all directions; parties 
were engaged hand to hand, spearing and krissing each other; others 
were striving to swim for their lives; entangled in the common mélée 
were our advanced boats; while on both banks thousands of Dyaks 
were rushing down to join in the slaughter, hurling their spears and 
stones on the boats below.” (vol. ii. p. 110.) 


From a diversion made by Captain Keppel and Mr. Brooke by 
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advancing in the gig, the boats got an opportunity of clearing 
themselves. They advanced in mid-channel. Mr. Brooke’s gun 
does not go off, Captain Keppel fires his own unfailing rifles, and 
picks out the leaders, aided by his cockswain. The second gig 
coming up, Mr. Allen discharges from a Congreve rocket-tube 
such a fire, as drives the enemy panic-struck within their tem- 
porary barriers; and though a loss was thus sustained by the 
precipitancy of Patingi Ali, fortune favoured them again, and 
Karangan was also destroyed. Mr. Brooke, with his usual ac- 
tivity, saved the lives of. three of his Dyak followers, who had 
been capsized by the bore on their return. He also addressed 
the chiefs of the country with astonishing fluency in the Malay 
language, and pointed out again the evils of piracy. After 
this Captain Keppel leaves for Singapore. On his return to 
England he learnt with pleasure that Government had ap- 
pointed Mr. Brooke their agent at Borneo, and that Captain 
Bethune had proceeded with special instructions to that island. 
Captain Keppel’s departure left Mr. Brooke sad and solitary. 
It was soon, however, cheered by the arrival of Captain Bethune 
and Mr. Wilson, a personal friend of Mr. Brooke. They were 
the bearers of a letter to the Sultan of Borneo, and to the Rajah 
of Borneo Proper, Muda Hassim. To the Sultan at Borneo they 
proceeded, and Mr. Brooke announces himself the bearer of a let- 
ter from the Queen of England, expressing her good will and 
determination to put down piracy. It was well received. Her 
Majesty’s orders were put into execution by a large squadron 
with Admiral Sir T, Cochrane; and with twenty-four boats, con- 
taining 550 marines and sailors, they proceeded to action, and 
won the hard-fought fight of Malludu. Mr. Brooke has en- 
countered, since writing the above, various other perils, but on 
these we shall not dwell. A noble subscription, seconding the 
efforts he has made with the intention of carrying a Christian 
mission into that country, has been started in England, and we 
see the bishops of the Anglican Church, the nobility and gentry 
of England, entering into the subject most warmly; and Lord 
Ellesmere, foremost in all philanthropic efforts, we perceive is 
at the head of the committee. If ever the hand of Providence 
can be traced out of its ordinary track, surely this wonderful 
accession of a portion of the largest island of the great Asiatic 
Archipelago to English rule, by the pure moral conduct of Mr. 
Brooke, is of that description. We look to yet greater things 
from him than those which he has already achieved, and which 
few of the human race, we believe, could have attained to with 
the small means at his disposal, simply private resources, to attain 
so remarkable a position. 
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We feel that the time is now come when the country at large 
ought to second amply the exertions of Mr. Brooke. Seven 
years has he unremittingly laboured in this field, and with what 
success is abundantly evident. The time is now come that such 
efforts ought to be fittingly responded to by the country. The 
Bishop of Calcutta, whose diocese extends to within a day’s sail 
of the scene of Mr. Brooke’s exertions, enters warmly into the 
question, and we feel that a British force ought to be sent out 
to protect Mr. Brooke, as well as missionary aid. The daring 
conduct of the pirates will be sufficiently indicated when we state 
the fact, that they have recently destroyed a Dutch man-of-war. 
Both governments ought to combine to put down the detestabie 
piracy of these coasts. We are glad to perceive, from the va- 
ried class of contributors to the subscription, that the elements 
of large means are at hand, and the élite of the country in Church 
and State have taken up the cause. Many of our bishops have 
shown great interest in the matter, and contributed munificently. 
We earnestly hope that the present government will support 
Mr. Brooke; and in so doing they will meet the wishes of all 
intelligent and religious-minded persons in the community. A 
British force ought to be permanently located in Borneo. The 
bare English flag-staff, with a few men, will sufficiently protect 
Mr. Brooke; and if any officer is sent out, we trust Captain 
Keppel will be selected to settle all remaining matters, and to 
place our Resident in a clear position to hold his own, and to ad- 
vance the best interests of religion and civilization. There have 
been many subjugators of new lands by the sword, such as 
Cortez and Pizarro; but as yet there have been few, if any, who 
have attained, by the pure element of goodness, to the position 
of Mr. Brooke. 
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Art. XIL.—Taer Position or Powiticat Partizs. 


Tne balance of parties again is altered, and the Protectionists 
have seated the Whigs in power. Conservatism has certainly 
much to be pleased with in this horse-jockey movement of Lord 
Geo. Bentinck. For the wholly insignificant individual who has 
effected this, we feel nothing but the most utter wonderment that 
such effects should spring from such a cause; but that Lord 
Stanley should join in measures that utterly ruin the Conserva- 
tive party, is to us matter of marvel. Is this owing to the simple 
fact, that his genius has long stood rebuked by Peel? That there 
never yet was a department of Government to which he ever 
applied his luckless hand that proved successful under his ma- 
nagement? while his great rival can appeal to the entire success 
that has followed every department of the State that has passed 
under his control sopunataly, as well as to the entire success of 
his policy, as prime-minister? The exertions of the Protectionists 
may be likened to the operation of a force attempting to defend 
a citadel where half the bode stand at ease, while the other por- 
tion is quietly shot down and massacred. Were they in power 
to-morrow, would they not pass the Coercion Bill? Dijd not 
their leader, the motley-jacketed peer, vote for it, and then stul- 
tify himself by voting against it? But the alleged excuse is, 
that they had lost all confidence in the minister, and therefore 
they took the opportunity of showing they had lost all confi- 
dence in themselves. What a nice piece of logical ot yee is 
the following :—I am of opinion that the Coercion Bill should 
be passed. I think it right to be done; but Sir R. Peel is of 
opinion also that it ought to be passed, therefore it is not right 
to be done. A nice Rabon that makes the character of the 
act depend on the doer, and not on the act itself. The taunt- 
ing adversaries of Sir Robert Peel,—the miserable Bentinck 
and the bitter Disraeli, the prosy Mr. Miles, and hoc ge- 
nus omne, have now given us a Whig administration. Lord 
John Russell has been asked by Mr. T. Duncombe to make a 
bidding for the Radicals, and he has quietly told him he will 
not buy them too dear, and naively demands what the learned 
member means by extension of the suffrage? Certainly Lord 
John designs no extension of the Wakleys and the Duncombes. 
These are extensions that can end in nothing except the Brah- 
minical state of Nirwana, or annihilation of every thing. Neither 
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is the conduct of the proprietors of the Times in the recent 
changes without some amusing points. First, they claim to be 
the official organ of the Conservative government, which they 
never were, for neither Peel nor Gladstone would trust them ; 
nor would any other party that wished to retain a shadow of 
fixed principle. Next, to the compliment paid them by Mr. 
Duncombe, of the Chronicle being superseded and the Times 
the official organ of the Whigs, the wily set that conduct it are 
pondering on Whig chances of office, which are not great for 
any period beyond a twelvemonth, and feel some reluctance 
to affiliate Lord John on Printing House-square, whatever 
they might do with Sir R. Peel. However, to do Lord John 
justice, he begins most liberally; sets out with an offer to take 
in three of the members of the late administration, and applies 
himself to prove that the case of Whig and Tory is a distinction 
without a Sifforence. He comes out at once with declaring that 
he will not touch the Irish Church. Lord Grey feels no diffi- 
culty as to increasing the number of bishops, or to giving them 
seats in the House: all is as gentle as a sucking lamb. But 
will this state of things hold? We think not, though we allow 
it to be better than we expected from the Whigs. Tt will hold 
until some splitting question, in which the Whigs will have to 
seek O’Connell’s aid, arise, and then we shall have a neat re- 
vision of the first edition of the Government, in which a few 
important points will be omitted, a modification of opinions on 
the Irish Church, and an attempt to toady the Radicals and to 
curry favour with Repealers. ill not this state of the case 
recur as it always has done? Beyond a doubt. Whiggism is 
so wholly opposed to the High Church principles and constitu- 
tional loyalty, that we think its recurrence inevitable. Well, 
then, a rout of the Whig troops ensues. Will this terminate in 
a premiership of Stanley and the Protectionists, who have no- 
thing to protect? for, like the Conservatives, they have proceeded 
until, as with these latter, there is far too little to conserve. But 
Lord John has made a bidding for three members of the late 
administration, therefore he cannot intend to diverge widely from 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy, some think. We confess we p not 
see this. If he had made an offer to Mr. Gladstone, or Sir 
Robert Peel, that might have altered the case; but the respect- 
able gentlemen in question were like ciphers, only valuable from 
what stood before them. No one ever accused them of much 
power or weight; they might have been easily taken in by an 
administration composed of Lord Palmerston, Lord Grey, and 
Lord John Russell. They would sink into small dimensions 


by such dashing originals as Lord Morpeth, Mr. Macaulay, and 
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others. We respect their consistency in staying out. Lord John 
would have made small use of them in, and would have con- 
trived by their aid to have dissevered the Conservative party 
still more. And now what are the prospects of the Conserva- 
tives? and what is there remaining to the party for a fulcrum 
of union? We frankly say, not so much as there ought to be, 
but still amply sufficient to induce every well-wisher to his 
country to seek their return to office. But on their return they 
must, in the first place, take care of their friends, and make a 
difference between the parties to be rewarded for their consis- 
tent support of them and others. Sir R. Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone affected never to serve their party. This will not do. Sir 
Robert further affected to despise the Press: in this he was im- 
prudent. Mr. Gladstone over-refined on subjects, until his best 
friends scarce understood him. No great vigour of character 
was displayed by either of these statesmen, and they were far 
too easily frightened into a course. We do not think it is the 
lot of any statesman of the present day to be above his age ; but 
he should certainly anticipate changes of the age faster than 
either of these statesmen has done. Still, to our own view, we 
confess that few modern things strike us as grander and finer 
than the retirement of Sir R. Peel from office, with, singular to 
say, a measure of unmixed popularity. He has at least shown 
that honesty with him is above every other consideration ; and 
if the Conservatives are to go on as a party, we do not see how 
this is to be done independent of Sir Robert Peel. We certainly 
should have preferred that he had not quitted office with a eu- 
logy in his mouth on the unconstitutional League agitator, Mr. 
Cobden ; but the tribute is honest if it be in bad taste, or in an 
unconstitutional spirit. The influences against Sir R. Peel since 
he ceded Emancipation, as it was called by some, have been 
enormous. The whole Newcastle section of his party left him ; 
the Morning Post withdrew into a consistency that did that 
journal honour ; but whether the entrenched position it has ever 
maintained will enable it to make any advance beyond it, is very 
questionable. We trust this journal, and the Herald and Stan- 
dard, are now assuming their proper position, and ready to attack 
the Whigs. For our own part, we avow our attachment to the 
Peel party, by whom we mean to fight out a battle. To this 
side all that have any reason of the Protectionist party must 
come ; but as Lord J i Russell holds office but as a warming- 
pan for our friends, we-shall support his cabinet, as the existing 
government, in all things in which it does not infringe on those 
high notions of Church and State which we rejoice to perceive 
gaining ground daily, and which are of sufficiently unmistak- 
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able character to prevent any cabinet from offering open injury 
to them. We think Lord John has made the best of his men, 
and has at least an administration quite competent to support 
the debates in the House with ordinary skill. There must, how- 
ever, in the allotment be some heart-burning, we think; two 
members of the Grey family holding two of the departments of 
the state is a somewhat strange selection ; and we rather doubt, 
if the Colonial office is to carry on any Indian or Chinese 
wars, that the Foreign may not be the best disposed to suc- 
cumb, and aid its views. Many other crevices in the armour, 
such as the notions of Mr. Ward on the Irish Church, and others, 
we espy- Ireland would not be a less difficulty were O’Connell 
not fast sinking, and the Repeal question worn out, and the Rent 
question in a most awful deficiency, in fact absolutely quartered 
every quarter, and the “ Young Ireland” determined to settle 
“Ould Ireland.” Here the Whigs have luck, but here only; for 
Sir Robert Peel closed office in a halo of glory that they cannot 
expect to command,—public opinion firm in his views, the Ore- 
gon question honourably settled, the Indian war brought to a 
close, the country blest by the improved cheapness of every ex- 
ciseable article, and also of bread. Sir Robert, however, did 
very little for the Church party that brought him in. He seemed 
to have a secret misgiving in touching these matters, and his 
dashing colleague, Sir James Graham, regarded them as the most 
troublesome part of their work, and Mr. Gladstone, from whom 
much was expected in this respect, was neutralized by being 
kept at the Board of Trade and the Colonial office, which nearly 
consumed all his time ; and further, there existed great misgiving 
of any recommendations of his distinguished colleague on the 
ue of Sir Robert Peel, we believe from a strong dislike of the 

useyite party, to which some considered that the President of 
the Board of Trade had attached himself. The Church was cer- 
tainly disappointed. Sir Robert never dealt with any of the 
great church-extension questions; he never converted the law 
into better application to those numerous districts and divisions 
of parishes which have arisen; he gave the Church no further 
funds for such purposes, and the Church-rate question remained 
unsettled. The Whigs have a marvellous taste for Church en- 
actments ; we trust they will see to these things, and we do not 
doubt they will attempt the first, but the two latter would form 
graceful occupations for Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone du- 
ring the brief period they will remain in opposition. They will 
form capital points to try the mettle of the Whigs and the 
strength of their ministry. Then, again, there stands in Lord 
John’s way the House of Lords—rather an awkward point, since 
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the Lords show symptoms of what a noble writer in this Review 
aptly termed indisposition to become simply a registry for the 
acts of the Commons. This disposition will not be much helped 
by the addition of a few more spiritual peers, which the Whigs 
announce a most just measure, since every dissenting teacher 
may sit in the lower House, and no English clergyman, by that 
most scandalous of all acts, passed to exclude Horne Tooke, and 
which ought long since to have been repealed, can do so. Nei- 
ther is the withering sarcasm and powerful reasoning of Lord 
Brougham likely to diminish on the accession to office of “ plain 
John” and his quondam colleagues. Sir Robert Peel must re- 
member, that his condemnation by his party is one in which his 
country does not participate ; the whole land, through the length 
and breadth of it, has but one feeling to him, and though he de- 
clined taking the sense of the country, we think he underrated 
his gains on this head. 

The country expects his return, the commercial interests fa- 
vour it,—the manufacturing interests favour it; we doubt whe- 
ther, if the whole agricultural interest were taken, under which 
we do not number simply the holders of land, it would not also fa- 
vour him ; for land is to be received in the various relations it ex- 
hibits. The interest of the landowner, and the renter, and the 
labourer are not necessarily identical, and we doubt much 
whether, if the farmer can give cheap food, cheap clothing, 
cheap house-rent, he will not make up to the labourer for a little 
less wages. We also maintain, that the agricultural labourer 
has never been requited in a fair proportion to the profits on 
land. In this whole question, the Church will be the chief suf- 
ferer if the alarmists be right: this, of course, with the large 
mass of small livings she possesses, would be a legal oppression, 
since she gave up all contingent advantages at the commuta- 
tion. The justice of some alteration of this enactment, if un- 
happily it affect corn-averages largely, must clearly be appa- 
rent; and the Whigs, who brought in the Commutation Bill, 
would be bound in fairness to see that its operation should not 
be oppressive to the very interest it was meant to protect. 
Here again the late Premier is equally bound to see that he has 
done no damage to a body whom he has so little served. In one 
respect we are pleased with Lord John’s cabinet; many offices 
are not held by the same person, and the mass of them is well 
scattered over various able men. We think the Conservatives 
weakened themselves by the contrary proceeding, and, in truth, 
the Government of the country calls for a more extended cabi- 
net than either Whig or Tory administration exhibits. The 
relations of society are now so far more complex than anciently, 
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that more persons are required for the separate departments, 
and persons above the rank of the underlings of an.oflice, 
whose thoughts rarely run beyond their ledger. A minister of 
public instruction is greatly needed. Surely this ought to be 
a fourth department. Lord Wharncliffe was, we believe, to have 
held some such office but for his untimely death. Lord John 
Russell feels as strongly as any person the importance of such 
an office. There is, too, in Lord John’s cabinet, more admixture 
of literary men than in Sir Robert Peel’s. We think this an 
advantage, and are perfectly assured, that the intellect that can 
conceive a measure, is many times the best adapted to enforce it 
and carry it into operation. It is the fashion to abuse literary 
men, and to hold the opinion that they are unfitted for political 
functions: a greater mistake cannot be made. The late Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Sheil, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, and others, are 
triumphant quotations in the State ; while a Blomfield, a Turton, 
a Sumner, a Shuttleworth, amply establish the negative to this 
absurdity in the Church. And here we cannot but note, that 
the first of these illustrious names does not pay that attention 
to the very circumstances that occasioned his own rise that we 
think his lordship ought. We are informed, that the living of 
St. James’s was thrice offered to an individual, of whom nobody 
ever heard, except probably his own parish, a Mr. Harvey, ut- 
terly undistinguished for one single production that would do 
honour to the Church; a person of very low theological attain- 
ments, of very smail readmg, and his whole gait, appearance, 
and manner manifesting such a want of cultivation, that to call 
him awkward, ill-informed, ungenteel, would be a gentle des- 
cription. Not content with this refusal from such a party, the 
Bishop of London placed in this, the first position in his di- 
ocese, a Mr. Jackson. A person with such a name, we admit, 
would have some difficulty in distinguishing himself from the 
immense mass of persons in the Church of this name; and it 
was so, no one ever heard of him. The story never reached us 
until he was appointed, and we then learnt, to our utter asto- 
nishment, that this individual was the master of a proprietary 
school, and had a little chapel some where else; so that he was 
really not giving up his time to the true service of the Church, 
nor was he of course, from his habits, in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the state of the diocese or parochial ministra- 
tion. Now really we must say (if in error we shall be glad to 
contradict it,) that this is not satisfactory to the hard-working 
clergy of the diocese of London. They are equal to the argu- 
ments, high and cogent, which their intelligent congregations 
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require: they have mastered the languages and the acquire- 
ments necessary to enter deeply into the discussion of all points ; 
and here is an individual taken arbitrarily out of the mass and 
— over their heads. In similar manner, we have known his 
ordship give, in the first few months of a deacon’s year, one of 
the most valuable appointments in his disposal, to a gentleman 
as Inspector of Schools. Is length of service to go for nothing ? 
Is zeal, learning, energy, to go for nothing? Are honours to be 
thus capriciously given away? If so, it is time for the Pres- 
bytery to consider how far they will remain quiet under the 
circumstances of the “sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione 
voluntas.” 

The disposal of Lambeth to a gentleman, simply because the 
son-in-law of the Bishop of London, however amiable, certainly 
not remarkable for excess of learning, for deep theology, or for 
long pastoral service in the diocese, is sautll unsatisfactory. 
We are satisfied that such things do the church essential harm. 
They create a cold-heartedness, a languor, a feeling of being 
neglected, that is any thing but conducive to the general weal, 
and the time is coming when the Presbytery will speak in a 
voice of thunder on such doings; for it is a solemn thing the 
disposal of patronage, and yom not to be made matter of fa- 
vouritism, connexion, or family provision. But we must not for- 
get the point from which we diverged,—the literary merit of the 
Cabinet. We trust this will lead to an impartial distribution of 
patronage. Whigs are scarce in the church, but really good To- 
ries we trust will be considered far better than indifferent Whigs, 
and the one-sidedness of the late Whig administration in this dis- 
tribution was matter of deep censure. We trust experience has 
taught them wisdom, and if they have to build up a theolo- 
gical reputation, they must begin by promoting men that are of 
mark, without respect of party. Let them seek out men doing 
their duty in their parishes; men able by eloquence, out of the 
pulpit and in it, to produce impressions, scholars of wae soul 
and high sentiment, pious as Eeighten, judicious as Hooker, 
learned as Barrow, and affectionate-hearted as Jeremy Taylor. 
And well will such men repay, by the lessons poured forth from 
their exalted position, the boon of elevation. 

In general policy the Whig Cabinet stands well, if it can hold 
well. We fear Lord Palmerston is not eminently popular with 
France, but we trust he has done much lately to efface impres- 
sions in that country against him. France knows that he will 
not permit Thiers to vapour largely against England. The 
death of the nine-lived ruler of the French, from the course of 
nature, cannot be distant; then will come the period for Thiers, 
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and he will probably use it successfully against England. Lord 
Palmerston would then need all the skill he possesses to-avoid 
a European war. Matters in Poland look strange, and it is 
clear must be arranged. Why do not the Whigs at once de- 
mand the carrying out strictly of the treaty of Vienna? Russia 
must be stopped, or we shall see that the Czar will enact 
horrors, such as no one ought to see in Christian Europe. 
Austria has recently raced with him in the same barbarous 
career. Italy is in a strange state, and Spain and Portugal in 
their usual turmoil. India, through Harding and Napier, is at 
peace, but such an empire is not easy to keep quiet. The Czar’s 
advances on Persia, and his recent treaty with the Shah, are 
certainly somewhat ominous in that direction, and the state of 
Turkistaun any thing but pleasurable to our Indian frontier. 
Our colonies are matter of serious consideration; the very de- 
mon of fire seems to beset them: no sooner is one collection 
made, than another is necessary to relieve the devouring ravages 
of this element. New Zealand, badly planned, fooled over by 
Fitzroy, who fomented, however unwillingly, the present dis- 
turbances by his Wairoa measures, bids fair to give us fora long 
time deep anxiety. The Cape, weakly attended to always, has 
now, we trust, drawn attention from the Government to her lone 
position, which any one determined tribe of Ashantees or others 
could force, and carry off the entire population. The Canadas 
remain tranquil, that is one comfort. At home the questions 
are serious and alarming. Pauperism on the increase, despite 
the vast railway occupation, emigration checked, Ireland dis- 
turbed as ever, and her people growing worse, like all other 
madmen, under the idea of coercion. The income-tax fixed 
pretty permanently certainly, until the Post-office realizes Row- 
land Hill’s maximum, and the increase of consumption meet the 
decrease of duties. The latter, however, as a triumphant posi- 
tion of the Peel policy, has indicated, as far as present quota- 
tions can be trusted, bodements of this bright issue. The 
capital of the country, an embarrassing point for a minister, is 
locked up too largely in the railroads, to the disadvantage of 
those who seek to turn it quickly. All these points need wary 
steerage, and a strong hand at the helm. We have yet to learn 
that a Whig government can command this. Hitherto it has 
always ridden its hacknied hobbies to death ; but what remains ? 
no Corn Bill, no suffrage, no Church agitation, no Ireland’s 
wrongs to parade,—we scarce think there is left them any por- 
tion of their ancient vocation. But there is abundant for any 
Government if it would but address itself to remedy social 
wrongs. 
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For example, the law of divorce for one subject. Can any 
thing be more monstrous than the present acknowledged fact, 
that a rich man may get divorced from an adulterous wife, whilst 
with the poor man this is matter of utter impossibility? If 
the Church of England be prepared, like the Church of Rome, 
to affirm she will have no divorce, then any law to this effect 
we can conceive would be waived in deference to the church; but 
as her standard is not Canon law, but the simple directions of 
the Bible, this cannot be her position. We would never allow 
the guilty parties to marry, on that we would put a stop for 
ever; but it is hard that though the law of the land permit 
divorce, “e vinculo matrimonii,” to the party who can bear the 
expense of carrying a suit through the Boum of Lords, yet to 
the poorer classes it is only allowed “a mensa et thoro;” so 
that separation from the guilty party is all the poor man can 
obtain, but his richer brother gains the power of not only sepa- 
ration from the guilty, but of the solace of fresh connexion with 
another helpmate. The language of Scripture on this head is, 
we conceive, perfectly distinct. ‘ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever shall marry her that is di- 
vorced, committeth adultery.” Matt. v. 32. Here, then, the 
wife is allowed to be put away for one offence, and the divorcée 
remains for ever in her position, and he that marries her commits 
adultery ; she is not to remarry, but remains cut off from further 
ties of that description. A mortal Nemesis of the justest cha- 
racter imperiously requires this to be so. 

There is another point on this subject of marriage, that for 
the honour of our country, which is little better in this respect 
than the United States, where the ties of one province are obli- 
terated in the next, ought certainly to receive attention ; we al- 
lude to Scotch marriages. Ties contracted without the sanction 
of any religious body, or individual even, for the blacksmith was 
only an expression of the state of the land: he had no power, 
as was vulgarly supposed, to unite at Gretna; the law of Scot- 
land did it without him. . Where is the voice of the Church of 
Scotland, while these things are going on for ages around her? 
Why does she not memorialize the legislature incessantly, until 
these things are done away ? 

Again, ona still more extensive subject, the districts for eccle- 
siastical purposes, recently formed under the “ Church Building 
Acts.” Why is not England at once remodelled, and the whole 


of her parishes placed under something like a fair division of la- 
bour and remuneration for the clergy? To say that any incum- 
bent has a right to object, if his living will bear it, to a portion 
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of his income being applied to the proper cure of souls in his 
parish, is an utter absurdity. All church property is held for a 
use, not an abuse. All church estates should be fairly applied 
over all portions of the community to which they belong. Then 
again, an end should be put to the cases that are daily occurring 
of men holding prebendal stalls and large livings with them; to 
the Church exhibiting that unseemly love of mammon, that 
no spiritual ties, no ancient associations are held in poise one 
moment against additional funds, when the handsome compe- 
tency that supplied even the luxuries of life was possessed 
already. Is this a self-denying community? Is this an apos- 
tolic body of men? Is this the high character that saints and 
servants of God should hold? We would stop all translation, 
—all progress from the thousand to the ten thousand, in the 
lower portion to the episcopal. Any man, be he who he may, 
and the individual who has chiefly manifested this peculative 
spirit is not remarkable for any learning, knows no foreign 
tongue, writes affected apothegmatical periods with vastly little 
in them, and has been raised to a mark to which, certainly, no 
merit on his part of a high theological, classical, or critical 
order entitles him to hold. Any man, we say, as the Church of 
England is at present constituted, reaches all to which he is 
entitled, if he obtain one thousand per annum from her. We 
cannot see, when prebendaries are amply provided for from their 
stalls, why the livings of the chapter should not be given either 
among the minor canons, or the deserving clergy of the diocese 
where the cathedral is situated. Surely, the cathedral business 
and duty, for which so much is paid, must, or at least ought, to 
require the whole time of the prebendaries, and they at least, of 
all the clergy, should not be in the position to undertake, inde- 
pendent of the cathedral duties, parishes amounting in popula- 
tion to 120,000 souls. Now here the vocation of the Whigs, 
the old cry of the wealth of the Church, might be beneficially 
raised. The control also of these funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, by means of which such enormous sums have been 
given to build palaces and buy estates for bishops, with a star- 
ving clergy around them, would be fittingly exercised by the 
Whigs. The Conservatives felt a dislike to expose the weak 
points in the Church economy, even to remedy them ; but the 
Whigs have no such compunction, and therefore should set 
about these things manfully. Such a Government, whether 
their days be numbered, and we have said we think them brief, 
would at least make the Whigs live in immortal memory, and 
guide future administrations in the right path. And now, to 
whom are the Conservatives looking up for a future leader? cer- 
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tainly, the Protectionists tell us, not to Sir Robert Peel. Have 
they one man on whom they could rest a month the Atlantean 
weight of office? Sir Robert Peel must be again placed in 
ower, or else some member of his party, for the Protectionists 
rave not a man (we have pointed out the weakness of Lord 
Stanley to direct them) on their side that can be named. Will 
Bentinck, Disraeli, Miles, Tyrrell, undertake office? or rather, 
will any one listen to their proposals to do so? We are opposed 
to fusion of parties; we think their antagonistic forces, like 
those of nature, beneficial to a country, and we never wish to 
see a Peel and Russell cabinet. There yet remains a wide dif- 
ference between the Whig and the Tory, in their view of the 
Sovereign and the Church. The High Church spirit, on which 
England principally relies for the necessary protection of the 
bulwarks of her constitution, has ever been upheld by the for- 
mer, distinct from Puritanism on one side and Popery on the 
other. A chilliness of religious sensation has marked the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel: if views, by no means so elevated of the 
Church as we could have wished him to entertain, have dimmed 
the lustre of his cabinet, this he may yet mend, for he is 
assuredly no foe to the cause of loyalty and faith. England 
holds at the present moment strange religious materials within 
her: the progress of the pseudo Free Church, the attempts of the 
dissenters to obtain equal recognition with churchmen, the efforts 
of the Roman Catholics, the tendency of some even of the Protes- 
tant communion, however small in number, in that direction, are 
all subjects of great alarm, and all affecting great Church and 
State interests. For these we have no fear: in the issue they will 
maintain their power and influence ; they are mingled amid those 
integral principles of England’s growth and prosperity that can 
never wane, except with the waning of the entire community. 
We have then, however the horizon may be clouded for a time, 
strong _— of a glorious revealing, and of days of halcyon 
peace and holy splendour, which may enable us to eat, in thank- 


fulness to the great Giver, the plenteous product of that mighty 
harvest which is now embrowning the fields of England and the 
earth with the staff of life, the food of nations, rendered by a 
wise policy as accessible to the lowly as to those of high 
degree. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Dr. Wolff's Mission to Bokhara. 


WE cannot but say that we feel happy in being enabled to an 

nounce to the readers of this Review the fact that Government, 
at the special intervention of Sir Robert Peel, have repaid to 
Captain Grover the sum of £400, which that gallant officer had 
advanced to Dr. Wolff to enable him to reach England. We 
look upon this as an earnest of the growing affection of the late 
Government to the truly noble object of the mission to Bo- 
khara. Were the noble captain requited as his generous phi- 
lanthropy entitled him to be, we feel that some of our largest 
capitalists might have their coffers exhausted and the deed not 
done, for gold cannot repay some exertions. At present that 
gallant officer is, we fear, large sums out of pocket for his chi- 
valric exertions to save the friend for whem he would have gone 
to the antipodes. The country at large has deep reason to be 
proud of the Divine and the Soldier. We yet expect to see some 
recognition by the country of the respective services of each of 
them ; we are sure such a step on the part of the present adminis- 
tration would be looked on as a graceful acknowledgment of the 
courage that planned, the determination that executed, and the 
prudence that distinguished the mission of the Stoddart and Co- 
nolly Committee. Assuredly Asia rings with it, and it would shame 
England that an act which commanded the respect of the thievish 
Turkomaun, the wandering Bedouin, the oppressed Hazarah, 
the proud Usbeck, and the polished Persian,—an act that every 
foreign state, whether Russia, Austria, Italy, or France, has ex- 
tolled without end, should remain in the country that originated 
it unappreciated and unrewarded. Shall we never have any 
sense of the value of peaceful graces, of holy piety, of disinte- 
rested friendship? and will scenes of blood always command 
the admiration of the Englishman, while the higher points of 
moral organization are neglected? It is written, ‘‘ They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword ;” unless holier and purer 
acts had followed, such would have been an apostle’s doom, and 
such is that nation’s that loves blood and neglects mercy. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. XIII.— Adventures in the Pacific. By John Coulter, M.D. 
Dublin: W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 1845. 


Tue first remarkable feature that strikes us in the work before us is, 
the vast number of islands in the Pacific that appear to be tenanted 
by solitaries, from choice; and, really the usage that these Robinson 
Crusoes encounter from their kind, is certainly not likely to convert 
misanthropy into philanthropy. To plunder the lone solitary of an 
island appears to us the acmé of cruelty, and yet not only is it ‘con- 
stantly done, but ill usage also added to robbery. The following 
whaling story is told with much spirit: it is our author’s first whaling 
exploit :— 


“ On we went to the nearest whale, and pulled up to it boldly, yet carefully, 
until the nose of the boat nearly touched it, when in I darted both irons with all 
my force. ‘ Stern, all!’ and stern they did quick enough; the fish breached high 
out of the water, causing such a tremendous splash that the boat was nearly 
half filled, and required instant baling out; this was quickly effected with the 
boat’s bucket. The whale did not, as usual, sound, but after the breach made 
off, so we peaked our oars. I took a turn of the line round the loggerhead to 
hold on, and off we flew through the bay, towed away at a rapid rate. There 
were no more than thirty fathoms of the line out. At last, after coursing over a 
few miles, it eased its way ; we hauled up alongside, and I lanced it boldly for 
a few minutes, then off again. Sometimes, when hauling up and close to the 
fish, it would raise the flukes, shake them threateningly at us; then we were 
obliged to pay out more line, to get out of the way. This game was playing for 
upwards of four hours, and we were all greatly fatigued, having no interval of 
rest, and were beginning to think we would be compelled to cut the line and let 
all go, when the whale eased its way again. We hauled up with desperation 
on it, and I got two fortunate darts of the lance into it; it died, and turned over 
in afew minutes without a struggle, being tired out. They were nearly all green 
hands in the boat, but acted very well. Discipline was now again relaxed, 
and all hands stood up and gave three hearty cheers, We took the double of 
the line and passed it round the flukes, and took the whale in tow. We were 
about three miles to windward of the ship when the whale died ; so we ‘ up stick,’ 
that is, shipped our mast, made sail, and, with the aid of a stiff breeze, brought 
our great trophy and first whale alongside the ship, when we received three 
tremendous cheers from the lads on board, which we of course politely answered, 
This made now the sixth whale alongside,—a regular raft of them ; and I have 
pleasure in recording that ours was pronounced the largest. In talking over 
the matter shortly after, the captain told me ‘he kept his eye on us, and that he 
expected every moment to see the boat, crew, and all sent to Davy’s locker, as 
we were Often in range of its flukes, and went on too wildly.” (p. 88.) 
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The adventures of the author at Chatam Island, among the seals, 
and in various solitary spots of it, give us an idea of a bold reckless 
traveller, fit to provide, not only himself with the needful, but to 
cater for a host. We extract his discovery of the remains of some 
solitary who once inhabited the island :— 


“TI knew, from the indications about, that it was long since the place had 
been attended to. The net-work of vines around it was so thick and close, 
that I had to make an opening through it with my axe. On entering this wild 
barrier, I came at once to the house, which was built against the rock with a 
shed-roof, thatched, the sides and front merely posts of wood, interlaced by 
vine-branches, and covered over with mud. The whole was in a falling state; 
there was only a door-way into it, but no door. I now with strange feelings 
entered the door; there was ample light throughout this ruin to see all. It was 
a melancholy sight and discovery to me. In the centre of the floor, near a rude 
table, lay the skeleton of a man, only partially concealed by what had once been 
a covering of skins; on my touching it, it fell in powder; the bones, though in 
apposition, were separated by the slightest nth. On one side were an old 
boiling pot and frying-pan, wood, axe, &c., all in rust, a tobacco-box with a 
rudely manufactured pipe on the table, an old worn-out and rust-eaten car- 
bine and cutlass in the corner ; there was a shelf, which had once served for a 
bed, with seal-skins on it. I searched minutely, but could not find either paper 
or any other thing that could give the least information as to the name, or who 
this unfortunate was.” (p. 132.) 


The easy character of our narrator may be further gathered from 
the following incident. On entering the encampment one day from 
one of his rambles, he found neither man, nor boy, nor ship,—all 
gone. The ship had parted from her chain cable, of which a note in 
a bottle gave him information, and for fourteen days he remained 
the solitary inhabitant. With equal coolness does he proceed to bat- 
tle with Toomova, the chief of the island of Santa Dominica, one of 
the Marquesas. Before, however, arriving at extremities, being a 
valuable ally, an excellent shot, and with a double-barrelled rifle, he 
demands the cause of their belligerent operations, We give the tale 
in his own words :— 


“ The chief lost all his levity instantly, and stcod up with every muscle in his 
body apparently twisting. ‘You ask me why we go to war? I say, cause 
enough. Six moons ago I had an old woman, mother, and laughing young child ; 
they were there (pointing to a house further down). Plenty of fish came inte 
our bay, and nearly all the men went out into the canoes after them: shortly 
afier, landing to get home, we heard all the women scream up the valley; we 
made a rush up, but we were too late; the house was empty, the old woman and 
child carried off with six others. We crossed the defence, and chased them a 
long way, but too late,—they were too far away ; we went to war then, and every 
day since killed many and lost many, but not yet done. Our enemy numbers 
three times us ; they ofien tear in oy us to eat up our food, and eat us. Is that 
not cause for war?’ His voice and appearance were at this time terrific; and 
he shouted to a man near him for a bundle with a knot round it, which lay in a 
corner: he tore it open, and tossed on the ground before him five human skulls, 
with other bones. e then continued, frantically,—‘ Enemies I killed myself ; 
but not enough for child yet.” (p. 183.) 


He is immediately elected a chief, receives the pleasant intelligence 
that his own ship is blown off the coast, and his advice is taken, 
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however reluctant, on the fighting arrangements. His first military 
preparations are to strip and adopt the Marquesas’ costume, which 
seems to be rather slight. The force with which he was enlisted 
amounted to nine hundred fighting men, armed with two hundred 
and fifty-six muskets. Not a man present, he learnt, who had not 
eaten human flesh; a satisfactory position to be heading an army of 
cannibals against, probably, a similarly affected tribe of gastronomes. 
But his troubles were not to end here; the death of one of their 
scouts, from either cold or lightning, produces a rather unhappy result 
to our traveller, for the council-of-war determines that this unwont- 
ed occurrence, combined with the non-appearance of the enemy, 
when they were fully prepared to meet them, must arise from the 
action of an evil spirit, and determines to propitiate him by tattooing 
the new chief, our unfortunate traveller. To this he is obliged to 
consent, stipulating only that his face and hands should not be 
touched. The operation proceeds accordingly, occupying four hours 
the first day, and three the second. It is one accompanied with 
much pain. After this propitiation of the evil powers, a real battle 
does ensue, with the pleasant intelligence to our traveller, that “‘ by 
and by eat, eat plenty of men,’ and they keep their words: each has 
a feast on the dead, to which he has a special invitation. Peace is 
proposed, after great slaughter on both sides, by the rival tribe, and 
his mother and child, whom he thought dead, are restored to Too- 
mova. Our traveller contrives, after this affair, to rejoin his ship, 
and his appearance in the Marquesas’ costume convulses with laugh- 
ter the entire ship’s company. His reception by the captain is highly 
comical. ‘ Well, I’m glad to see you on board once more, out of the 
hands of these man-eaters, What ! all your clothes gone,—gun and 
all : come off to the ship, naked and tattooed as a Marquesan? Well, 
if this is not the fag-end of a cruise among savages, 1 don’t know 
what is.” His clothes and arms had been carefully kept on shore, as 
the Marquesans wished him, from his agreeable character, to remain 
with them. He however recovers them, together with his chief 
head-dress, given him by Mate, one of the warriors, who had worn 
it in fifteen battles. We extract the description :— 


“Tt fitted me exactly, and was a splendid thing. There was a hoop of brown 
bark, about three inches deep, to fit on the head ; this was encircled with pearl- 
shells of various shapes, and red berries glued fast on: from the entire circum- 
ference of the top, drooped gracefully over the shoulders the long, shining fea- 
thers of the cock’s tail; the inside was lined, and the lower edge fringed, with 
the varied-coloured bright feathers of the ground-parrot. As soon as he put it 
on my head and adjusted it, he took me to a Marquesan looking-glass (a 
deep pond of clear water) to look at myself, and from what I beheld there, I 
certainly thought my friends at home would scarcely know me.” (p. 215.) 


Here we terminate our notice. Another work is hinted at as forth- 
coming from our pleasant friend, whose bonhommie must be exces- 
sive. Weassure him, when he does again write, we will take a more 
extensive notice of his labours. 
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Art. XIV.—Glendearg Cottage : a Tale concerning Church Prin- 
ciples. By Miss Christmas. With a Preface, by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co., 1846. 


A TALE as pleasing in its unstudied simplicity as in the correct views 
which it displays of the principles of the Church. It opens with an 
introduction to an amiable and pious family of Dissenters, shows 
how they are such from prejudice and education, and how by the 
gradual attainment of better information, more than one became 
united to the true Church. The first chapter commences thus :— 


“ ¢ Mamma, I should very much like to see the Confirmation which is to be 
held next Tuesday week at St. Peter’s church,’ said Catherine Howard to her 
mother, who was busily engaged in reading some new dissenting work. 

“ «T am surprised, my dear, to hear you express such a wish, as you so well 
know what objections your papa and I entertain to the idle pomps and cere- 
monial observances of the Church of England, which differ, alas! but so little 
from the corrupt Church of Rome.. It is your privilege, and should be your 
boast, my dear Catherine, that you were born and educated a dissenter, pos- 
sessing the spirit of Christ without being bound by the letter; and as such, you 
are authorized to profess a creed wholly free from the errors of either church.’ 

“ *T should feel much obliged to you, mamma, if you would explain to me 
a few of those errors: for, although I have frequently heard beth papa and 
yourself speak in general terms of the superior advantages which dissenters 
enjoy, and also how much more devoted and pious our ministers are than the 
clergymen of the Establishment, yet I am still ignorant of the nature of those 
doctrines which papa says are enough to lull a soul into carnal security, and to 
be its everlasting ruin.’ 

* «T will do so, my love, with much pleasure, and trust it will remove your 
desire of witnessing such an idle pageant. I will begin now by informing you 
that the Church teaches that baptism is regeneration ; that consequently, when 
a child is baptized he becomes a Christian indeed, in spite of an after vicious 
life: the sponsors, or godfathers and godmothers, take upon themselves to pro- 
mise most arrogantly for the child’s belief, over which they have no control. 
Contrast this, Catherine, with our simple and holy act of infant dedication to 
God, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, accompanied with fer- 
vent prayers that the infant may be preserved in the right way, not by our own 
powers, but by God’s goodness. Church people rest in the outward sign, we 
have respect solely to the spiritual benefit: the child, in neither case, can be 
benefited by the rite so far as the rite only is concerned.’ 

‘* «What a pity, mamma, that they should hold such unscriptural doctrines. 
Do you not think it is the duty of dissenters, instead of avoiding the society of 
Church people to seek it, that they may show them in their frequent intercourse 
the danger of such notions? Many, some at least, might be led to embrace the 
truth,’ 

“« «No, my dear; our best plan is to attend to the Apostle’s injunction, Come 
ye out from among them ; touch not the unclean thing.’ 

“« «Now, mamma, I see your reasons for objecting to our visiting with young 
persons, whose parents are of different sentiments.’ 

““¢ You have judged rightly, Catherine: still God has in all ages his chosen 
ones, who in spite of every obstacle, will be brought into the fold of God; but 
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I have been unwilling that you should run any unnecessary risks, until you are 
better able to estimate your peculiar religious advantages. But I must leave you 


for the present : to-morrow we will resume our conversation, when Maria and 
Emma will also be able to join us.’ ” 


Another scene, full of graphic but subdued auiet humour, must 
not be omitted :— 


“‘ In spite of Catherine’s educational respect for dissent, she could not help 
laughing at her cousin Charles Newton’s account of a visitation which had been 
inflicted on Mr. Thornhill; he informed her he could vouch for the very words, 
as Dr. Sinclair had heard them while sitting in a room adjoining Mr. Thornhill’s 
study. Charles informed his sister and cousin, that though Mr. Thornhill’s 
congregation had generally adopted his views and sentiments, there were a few 
desirous of showing the genius of dissent ; and as no Independent minister ever 
gave entire satisfaction to his Independent congregation, Mr. Thornhill must 
not be considered peculiarly unfortunate if he numbered some among his 
church (as it was called), who no longer found him an acceptable preacher : 
they could plainly discover, they said, that in proportion as his intimacy with 
Dr. Sinclair and Mr. Woodward increased, his preaching had become more 
legal; he did not now feed them with the ‘ bread of life,’ but his sermons were 
mere human compositions; so cold, so lifeless, that they were convinced they 
had been written, word for word, like a cold formal clergyman’s ; they therefore 
felt it their duty to behave in a very rude, disrespectful manner to their minister, 
to tell him that he had never preached the Gospel, and to give him the invaluable 
benefit of their sage advice and counsel for his future conduct, if he wished to 
retain them among his congregation. 

“ ¢ And pray, Charles, how do you know that such were their thoughts and 
feelings ?’ 

“ ¢ By their after-conduct, dear Catherine.’ 

“ «But who were they ?’ inquired Gertrude. 

‘* ¢ They were four very worthy young men: two of them following the very 
humble occupations of assistant baker and shoemaker ; the other two serving 
their apprenticeship to shopkeepers. Earnest were the conversations which 
passed between these reformers as they walked one evening towards Mr. 
‘Thornhill’s residence; at one time, indulging in speculations as to the effect 


. their unlooked-for appearance would occasion in their minister, they pictured 


to themselves his hesitation in seeing them; but at length became perfectly con- 
vinced that this exhibition of their spiritual-mindedness would effect a radical 
reform in their deeply-erring minister, who must be perfectly convinced by their 
judicious and conscientious rebukes.’ 

“* You must excuse me, Charles, if I say I consider that you have shown 
yourself a bigoted Churchman by your account of this circumstance. I cannot 
think a real dissenter would act in this way.’ 

“Nay, Catherine, do not condemn me; if you dislike the nature of dis- 
sent, it only proves, my dear cousin, that your education and judgment are at 


variance: the latter disallows what the former has required. But do you wish 
to hear the conclusion ?” 


« ¢ Oh, certainly,’ replied the young ladies. 

“<¢They were immediately,’ resumed Charles Newton, ‘ admitted to Mr. 
Thornhill’s study, where, finding themselves not quite so much at their ease as 
they expected, they thought it expedient to enter at once on the business in 
question. They a at first a little confounded at Dr. Sinclair’s presence, 
but their holy zeal had been aroused by perceiving that the gentlemen had held 


converse of a religious nature, for there lay the Bible and Prayer-book together 
on the study-table ; they therefore abruptly and rudely informed him, that it was 
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their decided opinion that he had not been called to preach the Gospel, for if 
he had been a true shepherd of the flock, they should certainly have received 
more benefit from his ministrations: his sermons had contained no Gospel 
truths lately, and they felt it their duty to be candid in telling him, if he did not 
give up the friendship of such men as Dr. Sinclair and Mr. Woodward, (the 
Doctor had retired at the commencement into a room immediately adjoining the 
study,) who were plainly denominated in Scripture as greedy wolves, they must 
withdraw and not give sanction by their presence to such direful apostacy as 
was exhibited in their pastor. This excellent harangue, my dear Kate, having 
been delivered by the aforesaid worthy young men, Mr. Thornhill prepared 
himself with becoming gravity to address so august an audience, suppressing 
with considerable trouble his inclination to laugh at the absurd group before 
him. ‘ My friends,’ he replied, ‘ you will wonder, I have no doubt, greatly at 
what I am going to tell you, that while there is much in your speech to which 
{ cannot agree, on one point we are in unison, and that one point is my call to 
the ministry. I have for some time past entertained doubts on this subject, and 
therefore am not astonished that you have not received good to the extent you 
might have done had I been an ordained minister of God, lawfuliy commis- 
sioned to preach the Gospel; on that account I consider I have no other claim 
on your respect than as a friend who is anxious to warn you against danger. 
It is my intention to resign my pastoral office among you. I have endeavoured, 
and rejoice to know that I have done some good in my irregular way, and 
would, as my last ministerial advice, direct you to the fountain-head for spiri- 
tual instruction. Avoid for the future, my friends, carving out for yourselves 
broken cisterns which can hold no water,—cultivate a spirit of humility,—take 
the proper station for a disciple at the feet of his master,—treat your authorized 
ministers with the respect which their situation as ambassadors of the King of 
heaven deserves; then your days will pass in tranquillity and happiness as 
obedient children to your mother-church, forming a strong contrast to those 
who spend their lives in the whirlpool of the distraction, noise, envying, and 
emulations of a dissenting faction. Having delivered this short advice, he 
politely wished them good evening ; and, judging from the young men’s coun- 
tenance, they walked away completely puzzled.’ ” 


Another circumstance bears so strong an air of verisimilitude, that 
we think Miss Christmas must have really had it from some dis- 
senting deacon :— 


“* Ah! Mr. Woodward,’ exclaimed one of these persons, ‘ you would make 
us all Catholics.’ 

“«« Would, my dear friend, I had that power: I would indeed have you all 
Catholics, but not Roman Catholics. The Romish doctrine, which you are con- 
founding with the purely Anglo-Catholic one which I have been insisting upon, 
is essentially different. She (the Romish Church) insists upon the belief of her 
members in all the doctrines of her church, irrespective of their being at va- 
riance with the pure word of God, because she claims infallibility as one of her 
attributes.” 

“* No wonder,’ exclaimed the astonished auditor, ‘that the mass of the Ro- 
man Catholics are going down to the pit of destruction: they cannet be saved.’ 

«Tt is certainly a very awful fact,’ continued Mr. Woodward, ‘that so many 
are blind. Yet even in her corrupted communion there are the means of salva- 
tion ; the foundation of their faith is sound, (Jesus Christ being himself the chief 
corner stone,) although on that foundation they build hay, stiaw, and stubble, 
(viz. man’s own endeavours) ; still, if they have rested on the right foundation, 
they shall be saved; but their works shall be destroyed. She is a church 
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founded by Christ and his Apostles, as well as our own ; but she, alas ! has not 
kept her first estate.’ 

“Now, sir,” observed Mr. Godwin, ‘how do you think I ought to act, sup- 
posing that I cannot see any particular doctrine of the church to be in unison 
with the Scripture ?” 

“Tn such a case,’ replied the clergyman, ‘it is your duty and your wisdom 
to ask counsel of your minister, whom Providence has appointed to watch over 

ou.’ 

“¢ And if,’ pursued the interrogator, ‘ the explanation does not make it clear 
to me ?’ 

***Do as you would in the case of a law-suit : you cannot enter into all the 
detail of the man of law, but you expect, in that particular branch of study to 
which he has for so many years directed his attention, he must necessarily be 
your superior : adopt the same mode of thinking and acting with regard to your 
minister. Add to this, prayers to God for that wisdom which you lack, and he 
who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not, shall answer you well. Mr. 
Godwin,’ said Mr. Woodward, ‘have I so much surprised you by the way in 
which I stated your duty to you, as to have deprived you of the powers of 
utterance ?” 

“* Why, sit, I must say you bring strange things to my ears. I have always 
been taught that one man’s opinion of the word of God is as good as andther’s ; 
but if what you say is true, and I confess I cannot gainsay it, my practice and 
opinions have been much at variance with the word of God. At the commence- 
ment of my religious career I was a Baptist, but our minister and many of us 
did not agree. He did not preach the Word with that unction which gives it 
power to the heart; we wished him to leave, but he was unwilling to do so, and 
we were obliged to resort to coercive measures to turn him out.’ 

“* May I ask the nature of those measures ?’ said the clergyman. 

‘«* We gave another minister a call ; contrived to get the meeting-house keys, 
by which we occupied it first; got our preacher in the pulpit; and stationed 
constables on the pulpit stairs to prevent the old pastor fon ascending. We 
defeated him in that manner the first Sunday evening. He made a strong effort 
the following Sunday, and he was successful in keeping the pulpit that day ; 
but we of the opposition agreed to grant him no i to pay no pew rents, 
nor to allow of any collection while he remained there. His own party being 
very small, were unable to support him ; consequently in less than three months 
we established our own minister, and were once more settled for some time.’ 

‘**Ts it possible that your new pastor was willing to be a party to the spolia- 
tion of a brother minister? I have been told, too, that dissenting ministers are 
frequently obliged to preach such doctrine as the heads of their respective con- 
gregations may choose to hear; and of course your brother must have been 
afraid to denounce any particular sin to which the leading men in his congre- 
gation were addicted, for fear of losing his situation. But I am anxious to learn 
how long your new pastor enjoyed his office aver such a quiet, peaceable flock.’ 

“We went on pretty well for a good while, when our minister’s health not 
being equal to do all by himself, we agreed that he should have an assistant. 
The different academies sent their most talented young men to preach before us, 
and after due consideration we selected a very promising young man possessing 
many gifts, who was the means of doing much good for two or three years. But 
the ministers at length could not agree; the elder minister accused his junior 
of being an anti-teatotaller: the congregation were divided, and after ineffectual 
attempts at reconciliation, one half of the congregation built a new chapel and 
chose another minister.’ 

*«¢ And which party did you attach yourself to?’ asked Mr. Woodward. 

“*¢To neither, sir; for my poor wife was so averse to contention, that she per- 
suaded me to take sittings at the Independent chapel, which I did.’ 
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*©* Was that before Mr. Thornhill’s time? I have been at Singleton eight 
years, and he was here when I came.’ 

“<< Yes, sir, Mr. Parsons was the minister then ; but a year or two afterwards 
he resigned, and we gave Mr. Thornhill a call.’ 

“*T suppose he acted very differently from the young minister at the Baptist 
meeting-house ?” 

“*We thought him more nice than wise when he inquired whether it was 
Mr. Parsons’ wish to leave ; and if not, declared that no offer should tempt him 
to be the means of displacing another minister, especially an older one : but the 
old gentleman resigned, and Mr. Thornhill succeeded in a few months. I assure 
you, sir, that although I did not see the evil of these changes, still I was tired 
of them, and determined to continue with Mr. Thornhill until my death. He 
was much plainer, sir, in telling us of our sins ; and when we complained that 
we did not profit under any occasional minister so much as when he preached, 
he used to urge us to the duty of self-examination as to whether the fault was 
not in ourselves; and very often, when his congregation were loud in condemn- 
ing the church ministers and customs, he would gently remind them that they 
were by far too prejudiced to be impartial judges. He used to say there was 
much in the church he greatly admired: he condemned severely all such con- 
duct as I have been describing. He said God was a God of order and harmony, 
and it could not fail to be very offensive to Him; if our consciences did not 
condemn us, it was because ihe god of this world had hardened our hearts and 
blinded our minds by filling us with arrogance and pride. Indeed, sir, he was so 
good a man, that there was surely no necessity for his changing his principles,’ ” 


The story, of course, ends with certain marriages, and is inter- 
spersed with a few legends, which, however, do not possess so much 
merit as the narrative in which they are set. 

We are so much pleased with this book, that we shall, and do, re- 
commend it as a present to young persons, and to form a part of all 
the lending parochial libraries; and we shall hope, ere long, to meet 
with other productions from Miss Christmas’s pen. 

We shall conclude with an extract from the Preface, which we beg 
earnestly to recommend to the notice of all teachers : 


“¢ And here, perhaps, we may be asked of what moment is it that men should 
be co ae to argue in defence of their faith, if that saving faith is within them ? 

“‘We freely confess, that in many cases it is but of little consequence that the 
believer should be able to dispute on theological difficulties, nor would we wish 
to occupy the time of the humble Christian about knotty points in divinity, 
when he might be resting at the foot of the cross; but there are those who fill a 
somewhat more prominent, we will not say important, station in society : these 
ought to be thoroughly educated,—the head as well as the heart—the intellect as 
well as the affections: they may have to instruct, they will have to influence 
others, and they must be more or less subjected to the influence of argument 
by others, 

‘So far we think it will be generally, if not universally allowed, that theo- 
logy should be taught more systematically and more scientifically than it is in 
ordinary cases. No liberal education can ever be considered complete without 
some such teaching ; and setting aside entirely the vast importance of truth and 
consistency on such topics in a spiritual point of view, we now regard it solely 
as a branch of secular knowledge, which ought no more to be neglected in edu- 
cation than history or geography. 

* It ought not to be left to the pupil’s private reading. It cannot be supplied 
by books of devotion or Christian practice, and very rarely indeed by sermons, 
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either heard or read. Thus it will be seen at once, that the instruction we re- 
quire is theoretical, not practical, except so far as the soundness of theory tends 
to correctness of practice ; that we would have the intellect informed as well as 
the heart influenced, and Christianity presented at once to the understanding as 
a philosophical system, and to the affections and conduct as a pervading prin- 
ciple. How far this is the case with, perhaps, nine-tenths of those who profess 
to understand our holy religion, is a question which it would be invidious to 
answer,”” 





Art. XV.—.An Introduction to the critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; D. D. of Washington College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Rector of the United Parishes of St. Edmund the King and Mar- 
tyr and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard-street; Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. Ninth Edition, corrected and enlarged. [Illustrated with 
numerous Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 5 Vols. 
London: Longman & Co., 1846. 


Tue student of Scripture, who wishes to obtain a competent know- 
ledge of the sacred volume, and who, at the same time, is unable to 
procure funds for a large library, or time for the investigation of 
many books, was, until the appearance of the work before us, almost 
destitute of the means of realizing his wishes. Commentaries, in- 
deed, there were, and always were in abundance, but few worth more 
than an occasional reference; while the history of the Bible itself, 
of its many versions, and more especially of that which is authorized 
among us, is almost if not totally neglected. It was by one of 
those happy thoughts that occur so seldom, but which when followed 
out are productive of such happy consequences, that Mr. Horne was 
first led to the compilation of the present work. It must be a source 
of high and holy satisfaction to this veteran divine, to see the incal- 
culable advantage which his labours have produced to the church. 
It is not a little owing to him that the younger clergy are so far better 
informed than were their predecessors in their holy office; he has 
given them a book which will supply a complete body of critical 
knowledge, and that thorough information, which it was at once so 
desirable and yet so difficult to attain, he has here condensed and 
presented to us. The edition before us—(the ninth)—is not a mere 
reprint. In it Mr. Horne has given us the fruits of his latest studies, 
the discoveries in sacred antiquities of the most recent divines; and 
if it were an indispensable book in its former condition, much more 
may it be pronounced to be so now. The following are the principal 
features of the new edition :— 

1. The whole has undergone a careful revision and correction. 

2. In former editions the author gave, in No.1 of Appendix to 
vol, 1., a concise statement of the evidence upon which the Church 
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of England rejects the Apocryphal books from the canon of divinely- 
inspired Scriptures. It has now become necessary that this subject 
should be treated fully; therefore he has stated the positive internal 
and external evidences for our rejecting the Apocrypha, haviug re- 
gard to the objections of Bellarmine and other Papists in favour of 
them. 

3. In the third vol. the geographical portions in chap. 1, sect. 11, 
and the geographical index, have been corrected from the learned 
researches of the most recent travellers in Palestine. 

4, The bibliographical Appendix, hitherto annexed to the second 
volume, has, at the suggestion of many possessors of the work, been 
detached from that volume, and now forms the fifth volume. The 
bibliographical information it contains has been brought down al- 
most to the day of publication. By this greatly improved arrange- 
ment the several volumes are rendered more uniform in size, and 
each volume now embraces a distinct subject of biblical literature. 

By abridging various portions, which would admit of being con- 
densed, as well as by employing a small but clear and distinct type 
in various parts of the work, the learned and excellent author has 
been enabled to introduce not less than 150 pages of new: matter 
without materially enlarging the volumes, and without any increase 
of price. The work now comprises nearly 3,400 pages. 

The important article on the Apocrypha has been printed separate- 
ly, under the title of ‘‘ Supplementary Pages to the seventh and 
eighth Editions of an Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

The eight preceding editions (during twenty-seven years and three- 
quarters) consisted of 15,000 copies! How many thousand more 
have been sold in the United States we know not. We know that 
three sets of stereotype plates have been cast, printed copies from 
which are now selling at a very low price throughout the American 
Union. 


Art. XVI.—The Worship of Genius, and the Distinctive Character 
or Essence of Christianity. By Professor C. Ullman. Translated 
from the German by Lucy Sanford. Chapman: 1846. 


We must confess, that though this work satisfactorily replies to the 
arguments of Strauss and others, showing that the Christian idea of 
our Lord is the correct one, yet the bare canvassing and contrast- 
ing of the author’s views of Christ with other men of genius is most 
painful to read. The worship of genius is like hero worship, to us 
a monstrosity. No gilding of the pill can divest this of its earthly 
flavour, and though Mr. Carlyle may be admired, we frankly confess 
we do not think that he is understood. The following extract will 
show, however, that Professor Ullman is much in advance of many of 
his countrymen in his appreciation of the character of our Lord: — 
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“If what has been said be true, —and that it is so, millions, however differing 
in expression, will bear witness ; if man requires not merely a worship of intel- 
lectual excitement and luxury, but an adoration which humbles, sanctifies, and 
morally regenerates him ; if genius, which—in proportion to its elevation and 
purity points to its divine original—can indeed bear witness to the all-mighty, 
all-holy, all-loving One, but never supply his place ; if Christ, though his endow- 
ments may be not unaptly compared with those of genius, stands, in his pecu- 
liar personal dignity, higher than all men of genius; if he alone can give the 
weary and heavy laden to drink of the waters of life freely, then the last hour has 
not yet struck, either for what we have hitherto called religion, or for the Chris- 
tian faith in particular. The external form, the outward observances, may alter ; 
the spirit, the essence must remain. The Ancient of Days will hold his rule; 
Christ will not descend from the throne which he occupies as the world-redeem- 
ing Son of God to take place, as an equal, in the ranks of men of genius; but, 
though he hold nothing alien to him that belonged to humanity, he will always 
remain the only one who, himself holy, could feel no shadow interposed between 
him and the God with whom he was united, and by whom he is, consequently, 
eternally glorified.” (p. 47.) 


The following passage is also not without great merit :— 


“ Kant, as is well known, arrived, by means of his metaphysical inquiries, at 
the result, that abstract reflection can attain no certainty respecting any thing 
divine, and beyond the limits of sense. Unaided theoretical reason may as pro- 
bably deny God, as prove his existence. If God, the main object of religion, is 
to become a certainty to us, it must be by some other means. Thus, there is 
also a practical reason which acknowledges the absolute supremacy of the moral 
law, and strives after a moral perfection which cannot be realized in this world 
of sense, but also in some ideal spiritual existence. Hence follows the reality 
of the ideal, divine, eternal. But since virtue, which is unconditionally com- 
manded by the moral law, constitutes the highest good only when united with 
happiness, and yet the insurance of this union rests not in our own power, we 
are compelled to believe in a supreme, intelligent, and moral power by whom 
this can be effected; and since the moral law also requires, in certain circum- 
stances, that life should be sacrificed for virtue, we conclude hence the reality of 
some future state, in which self-sacrificing virtue will receive its reward. We 
thus obtain the fundamental ideas of religion—God and immortality, as the 
necessary results of the moral law, and of that internal consciousness which, by 
the disciples of this school, is considered the only means of certainty on such 
subjects. If it is my duty to be virtuous, there must be a Ged who rewards 
virtue, and an eternal life, in which that reward will be bestowed.” (p. 79.) 


The following remarks on the religious communities of Germany 
will not be read without interest by any interested in the great pro- 
gression at present visible in that country :— 


“One of our existing communities boasts especially of the Gospel, the other 
prides itself chiefly in a grand highly organized ecclesiastical system. Well, 
then, let each develope its own peculiar advantages, but at the same time let 
each endeavour to appropriate whatever is really excellent in the other. Let 
the one expand from its centre, and the other penetrate more deeply into the 
inward meaning of its external forms. Thus points of coincidence will as- 
suredly be found ; and whenever Time’s dial strikes the mighty hour, then will 
this partition-wall also fall before Him who formerly overthrew a far mightier 
partition, and of two made one. But fall it will not, ’till the living Head of the 
Church enters upon his full supremacy, and in Him and his Gospel all differ- 
ences are merged and reconciled.” (p. 114.) 
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Aur. XVII.—The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till 
the Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. A 
New Edition. Moxon: 1846. 


A utstory of Egypt, such as the one before us, is somewhat mis- 
named, for the ‘Connexion of Egypt with Greece and Rome’ would be 
a far more fitting title. Of such a history, however, until we read 
the ‘‘dark hand” better, there is small hope. We differ from many 
explanations of scriptural facts given in this work, but subjoin the 
following as a specimen of the style :— 


“ Already had the wise men of Egypt added the vain studies of sorcery and 
magic to their knowledge of the physical sciences; and they made use of 
juggling tricks to strengthen that power over the minds of their countrymen 
which they gained from a real superiority and knowledge. When they opposed 
Moses before Pharaoh, whatever miracles he worked they attempted to work, 
and in some cases with an apparent success. Like him they threw down their 
rods upon the ground, which then erawled about like 8 og ; and when they 
took them up in their hands, they again became straight rods. And at the 
present day, after 3000 years, their successors are still performing the same 
curious trick ; they take up in the hand the naja, (a small viper,) and pressing 
a finger on the nape of its neck, put it into a catalepsy, which makes it 
motionless and stiff like a rod ; and when it regains its power of motion, the 
cheated by-standers fancy that the magician’s rod has been changed into a 


serpent.” (p. 35.) 


The mythological remarks, however, though rather Greek in tone, 
are often judicious. The following account of the alabaster sarco- 
phagus in the Soane Museum, discovered by Beechey and Belzoni, 
will be read with interest. 


“The king’s tomb, near Thebes, is the most beautiful in Egypt; and as it 
escaped the search of the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, it was, when opened by 
the enterprising Belzoni in our own days, in the same state of freshness as when 
closed on the death of its owner. After entering the side of the hill, and pass- 
ing down a staircase of twenty-nine feet, through a passage of eighteen feet, a 
second staircase of twenty-five feet, and a second passage of twenty nine-feet, 
the traveller reaches a small room, from which he enters a grand hall of about 
iwenty-six feet square, having its roof upheld by four square pillars: a few steps 
then lead into a second hall of the same size ; and after passing through a pas- 
sage and a smaller room, he enters a third and largest hall of twenty-seven feet 
square, and in a small vaulted room beyond stood the alabaster sarcophagus 
which is now in Sir John Soane’s museum. The walls of these rooms, or 
caverns, are covered with painted and highly finished sculptures, and several 
curious fables. On the sarcophagus there is the conquest of the Eternal Ser- 
pent, the great enemy of the human race, whose conquerors bear along his 
lengthy folds in solemn procession, The god Osiris is there sitting to judge 
mankind, who are mounting up the steps of his lofty throne; and beneath his 
feet are the wicked men labouring with hatchets, as if condemned to work in 
the Egyptian gold mines. There are also seen the river which divides life from 
death, and the bridge of life, and the keepers of that important bridge ; there also 
are the tombs of the dead, their doors, and the keepers of those doors.” (p. 43.) 
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The reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus will, however, be read in this 
author with deep interest, embellished as it is by a crowd of mathe- 
maticians, with Euclid their chief, Theocritus, Callimachus, Aratus 
and the various*philosophic writers, and the Septuagint. The re- 
marks on the fidelity of this version of the Holy Scriptures into 
Greek we think injudicious. Throughout, the Septuagint does not 
exhibit Hebrew idioms, but Greek. The following story of the 
‘Hair of Berenice,” wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, which commandeth 
more honour than falls to most locks, we subjoin :— 


“It was while the king was from home upon this Assyrian war, that his 
queen Berenice, in Egypt, sacrificing a bull to the gods, vowed that if they 
brought her husband safe home she would cut off her beautiful tresses, and 
hang them up in the temple in token of her thankfulness, Euergetes soon 
afterwards returned a conqueror, and the queen’s locks were yielded up to the 
knife, while the whole court praised her heroism. Conon, the astronomer, was 
then busy in noting the places of the fixed stars, and immediately grouping 
together into a constellation one of those many clusters which the earlier astro- 
nomers had left unnamed, he marked it cut on his globe, and gave it to the 
world as the new constellation of the Hair of Berenice. Callimachus took the 
hint from the courtly astronomer, and, in a poem which we know only in the 
translation of Catullus, makes the hair swear by the head from which it was cut 
off, that it was against its will that it left the queen and was raised to the skies ; 
but, what could it do against the force of steel? The poet and the astronomer 
have here been of use to one another; the constellation of Coma Berenices is 
known to hundreds who have not read Callimachus or Catullus, but it is from 
the poet that we learn why the queen’s locks were set among the stars,” — 


(p- 209.) 


The most interesting portion of this work relates to the literary 
splendour of the Ptolemies, and to that splendid cortége of all those 
writers who were most illustrious in critical and scientific researches 
under their reigns. Neither is the reign of Rome over Egypt with- 
out much that is further illustrative of her ancient condition. The 
Greek and Roman portions of this work are far more valuable than 
the more ancient, and it is almost to be regretted that it was not con- 
fined to that period. Since the possession of this country by the 
Arabs, Egypt has become the basest of nations; nor do we trace 
much symptom of national improvement under the sceptre of Mu- 
hammed Ali. 





Art. XVIII.—Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent. 
By William Roscoe. 8th Edition, revised by his son, Thomas 
Roseoe. Bohn: 1846. 


Tue life of this merchant-prince is one fiiled with events of the most 
stirring character. The present work has a life of Roscoe appended 
to it, which is also, from the similarity of feeling and occupation 
between his biographer and Lorenzo, not without additional interest 
of its own. Few characters in the world’s history have inspired 
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more interest than Cosmo de’ Medici and Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
The dreadful conspiracy of the Pazzi, which developed to the house 
of Medici the hate entertained to them by the Roman See, is most 
graphicaily described in this work; and the patronage of literature 
and art which this entire family exhibits, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of the age in which they lived. By them the liber- 
ties of the republic of Florence were preserved ; by an illegitimate 
branch of their family they were extinguished. This family held an 
influence that raised them to alliance with the royal house of France, 
and the English Reformation may remotely be said to have arisen 
from them, and Clement VII. to have been no mean agent in its 
production. But the entire line never possessed a man that equalled 
Lorenzo. Elegant as Petrarch, brave as Marco Visconti, generous 
as a Medici, high-spirited as Dante, and as full of genuine feeling as 
Politian. To him Florence now even owes most of the objects that 
enrich her in the eye of the artist and the scholar; and to his son, 
Leo X., Rome is indebted for most of her magnificent structures, 
not excepting St. Peter’s itself. 





Art. XIX.—Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, chiefly from the Text 
of Dr. Simson, with explanatory notes ; together with a Selec- 
tion of Geometrical Exercises from the Senate House and Col- 
lege Examination Papers. To which is prefixed an Introduction, 
containing a brief Outline of the History of Geometry, designed 
Sor the use of the Higher Forms in Public Schools, and Students 
in the Universities. By Robert Potts, AM. London: Parker, 
1846, 


We have for years waited most patiently for some production on the 
Elements of the Alexandrian similar to this. Hudson, Montucla, and 
Barker had supplied some hints, but as two of them are rather weighty 
works, they have rarely been consulted as a manual, like the present 
bids fair to be. Our objection to Simson at school we well remem- 
ber arose from the dry manner in which its abstract truths were 
placed before us, The least explanation of the history of mathe- 
matics, of its application and its utility, never reached our ears. Had 
we possessed a Euclid like the present, where the great bearings of 
geometry are fully explained, we should have been far earlier inte- 
rested in its details. The introduction to this work is extremely 
valuable as a brief history of mathematics. At the end of each book 
of Euclid Mr. Potts has given a series of notes on the propositions, 
with many inferences from and extensions of the relative theorems, 
arranged them under convenient heads, and given directions for the 
right study of these little systems of parts of abstract truth. Such 
aid upon the second book, so little understood, as every examination 
proves, is particularly valuable. The algebraic enunciation is also 
given at times in the notes, which is highly valuable, but ought, we 
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think, never to be studied, until the theorem has been arrived at 
geometrically in the first instance. At the end of the work a series 
of Geometrical Exercises on the various books is given, which are 
extracted from the Cambridge Examination-Papers over a long extent 
of years. We look on this work as a great accession to our know- 
ledge, both of the geometrical and analytical method. 





Arr. XX.—Memoirs of the Court of Charles the Second, by 
Count Grammont ; with numerous additions and illustrations, 
as edited by Sir Walter Scott. Also the Personal History of 
Charles, including the King’s own account of his Escape and 
Preservation after the Battle of Worcester, as dictated to Pepys, 
and the Boscobel Tracts, or Contemporary Narratives of His 
Majesty's Adventures, from the Murder of his Father to the 
Restoration. Bohn: 1844. 

Ir is a somewhat fortunate circumstance, whatever has befallen our 
literature in other points, that a book like the Memoirs of,Count 
Grammont, though edited by Sir Walter Scott, would certainly not 
be placed within the reach of all classes of readers, as it doubtless 
was in its own day. It is very difficult to believe in the truth or 
accuracy of these memoirs. We candidly confess that we are not 
inclined to give credence to many of these tales of court scandals. 
It would, however, be doing Mr. Hamilton injustice were we to say 
that the style is not easy, and that the air of vraisemblance is not well 
maintained ; but we do not think that the book can now sustain the 
extraordinary reputation it acquired then. It has none of the pi- 
quancy of Gil Blas, to which it has been compared, nor does it 
approach the character of a perfect work in any part; and the very 
indifferent hero, the Count de Grammont, has little to interest the 
world at large in him, nor does he occupy a prominent position, 
even in his own memoirs. 





Art. XXI.—The Folly of going to Rome for a Religion. In 
Two Letters to a Friend. By the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, 
A.M., Rural Dean and Vicar of Stow-Market, with Stow-Upland. 
Hatchard: 1846. 

We are sincerely anxious that this well-timed pamphlet should re- 

ceive a large circulation, since we think it meets the subject of the 

recent secession better than any recent publication. It enters at 
once in medias res, and in the fearful details into which it enters of 
those grievous errors that all must entertain who deem the Church 
of Rome their infallible guide, the statement is as just as it is 
forcible. We give the following extracts :— 

“ With us the counter-taunt of martyrs made in Elizabeth’s reign has been 
too easily admitted. No Roman Catholics were then put to death but in con- 
sequence of political opinions, and designs connected with their profession of 
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religion against the government, and concerted too often at Rome itself. They 
died because they sought to revolutionize the government, and break up the 
political combinations of society. They suffered on the scaffold as traitors or 
treason-plotters ; they never died for a mere religious opinion, apart from a 
political determination to overthrow the government and throne; whereas the 
martyrs of our Protestant Church died in defence of simple, abstract, religious 
truth. They died in defence of the real, and not the corporal presence of Christ 
in the holy sacrament. This was their opinion, held in the depths of the human 
conscience, and should have been remitted to the tribunal of the Judge of quick 
and dead ; whereas Rome despised, dogmatized, and legalized death for an 
opinion, which only affected her own supremacy in tyrannical despotism over 
the mouth, the life, and the inward thought of man.” (p. 35.) 


After a fearful summary of the effects from celibacy, and the doc- 
trine of the Corporal Presence, the following nervous passage sums 
up Rome's benefits for the Newmaniacs in three points : 


“They must make their prayers to God in the names and at the altars of the 
saints, and thus have many Saviours and many crosses instead of one. Igno- 
rance and superstition, the fetters of the mind, are highly prized in the com- 
munion where they have gone. Money there can be paid for sins, and a price 
may be named for the commission of any act, which is very different from the 
priceless blood of the Redeemer for the sins of the world, Purgatory there is 
a bank of usury for man’s merits, and out of these pretended and all unprofitable 
things a human dispensation is framed for the pardon of sin, which overthrows 
the truth of eternal condemnation in one state, and makes the Judge to have 
more than one left hand at the last day. 

** They must place their hearts with all its secrets, known best and only to 
God, in the keeping of another man’s knowledge, who is often inferior in deli- 
cacy and mind to the penitent. The absolution we can give is rational, and 
founded on the voluntary act of contrite confession as a separate sinner, with- 
out payment. Whereas in Rome, the penance is the price of the absolution, 
and the desire of cleansing the soul without a change of heart, by the mere act 
of verbal confession, leads to intolerable abuses, and a repetition of crime. 
There every thing is sold for money, and you may know the price of pardon for 
the deepest vice, and ransom the most costly of all things, the human soul, as 
well as buy a string of trampery beads on which to say your prayers. 

“They unite themselves to a Church which parades the relics of the dead as 
visible memorials of good and holy men before the eye, with all the pomp and 
circumstantialities of a real spiritual being who is supposed to be present } the 
ignorant, in dust, and ashes, and timber, and nails. 

“‘ They give up their wives and bastardize their children, if they retain their 
holy orders in Rome. Are the wives of the English clergy prepared thus to 
brand themselves with dishonour, and stigmatize their offspring? Shall the 
most exclusive of all rituals in the Mosaic church command the priesthood to 
be married, and in defiance of common sense and the New Testament, and the 
example of St. Peter and other apostles, will a childish affection for the religious 
seductions of a pompous ritual induce English women thus to embarrass their 
position and family affections ?” (p. 38.) 


The following passage on that. council that thrust, as Ranke has 
it, ‘‘ Protestantism from her with countless anathemas,” should be 
written in letters of gold :— 


“The Romish Church is infallible and contradictory to herself; she reduces 
the whole sacrament to one half; Scripture is veiled by her own traditions ; 
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prayer is made in public in an unknown tongue ; fasting is elevated to the rank 
of a meritorious performance for salvation, and not retained as a mere discipline 
of the soul; reliance is placed too often in creatures, and not exclusively in 
God ; dependence on outward acts of religious worship and alms is substituted 
for inward acts of thought and grace ; the intention of the priest is made the 
cause of withholding the presence of Christ in the holy sacrament ; salvation is 
denied in the most positive terms to all who do not unite with these peculiar 
errors, and adopt them only as a standard of true religion. Is not this cata- 
logue of practices error? and are they not additions to the Apostles’, Nicene, 
and Athanasian creeds? Where will you find them binding on the conscience, 
even in the Roman communion before the Council of Trent? At that fatal 
assembly Rome committed an act of religious suicide. She bound the mill- 
stone of changeless additions in the creeds to her triple crown, and it must sink, 
and is doomed at last never to rise again. This impolitic Council. rivetted the 
chains of infallibility upon those subject to her community. It is equally fatal 
to break and to bear the chain. She lost in that city her freedom, and wrote 
anathemas against her throne.”’ (p. 41.) 


Many such sons of the Church as this stout-hearted gentleman 
would soon dissipate the New-men; but alas! the evil of the Pro- 
testant communion is its worldliness, its lucre-loving spirit, its want 
of attention to such men as the writer of this pamphlet,—in our 
opinion, were he in the diocese, a much fitter person for either St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, or St. James’s, than either of the present 
recently appointed incumbents ; a soldier who has seen service, who 
shows that he can wield the weapons of the Church Militant, that he 
is acquainted with controversy, that he can contribute to the defence 
of the battered walls of the citadel; not one who stays in her simply 
Sruges consumere, but ready to minister to her stores, to direct her 
artillery into the very camp of her foes, and to follow it up by forcing 
their very entrenchments and pulling down their strongholds. We 
wish to see the Church rid of the manities of patronage, and filled 
with special realities, men realizing some impression on their people 
and the world,—realists in the noblest sense of the term. 





Art. XXII.—The Theologian. Cleaver: 1846. 


Tats is a Church publication, which sees the light every second month. 
It is of a very high character, certainly embracing much that is good 
in its scope, but we fear is given at times to favour too much that 
unhappy section of our Church, denominated the Pusey party. The 
loose theology of the Bishop of Calcutta, and the pseudo Evan- 
gelicals receives some withering blows from this work, and they are 
dealt with a masterly hand at the weak points of that anti-church 
system. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is shown to be of 
high Catholic verity, and acknowledged to be such by most church 
communions. Though we do not agree with the paper on Dr. 
Pusey, and neither estimate his talent or acquirements so highly as 
the writer, we are pleased to see that there is at least no attempt 
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made to conceal the palpable evils that have resulted from auricular 
confession as at present practised on the continent, and which the 
sale of the little work by Michelet abundantly proves was considered 
as liable to great abuse. We are not opposed to the burthened soul 
throwing itself in its anguish on the Church for counsel and ghostly 
aid, and it is much to be regretted that it is not more frequently 
resorted to. The writer, however, has ever had and still continues 
to receive communications of this sealed character from his people, 
and he trusts he has much benefited them by such means. The fol- 
lowing extract will place the views of this work in a fitting point for 
general appreciation: 


‘Our accusation against Rome, we reiterate, is having caused Israel to 
offend, that she has caused Christendom to reject or lightly regard truths 
and practices which pesetn, te: the Christian Church. To illustrate our 
meaning, we may instance her doctrines and practices in reference to the 
Eucharist, Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, Extreme Unction, the worship 
of the Blessed Virgin; and we assert, in regard to these subjects, that the 
Church of Rome has not merely corrupted the truth, but has deprived the 
Church of the power of expressing the truth in words, and of carrying out 
the truth in practice. Thus, for example, why are we unable to express 
the great doctrine of the real presence in the Holy Eucharist in the way 
we should do, and with the liberty which the ancient Church used? We 
answer, because Rome by her machinations has so corrupted the truth, 
that the doctrine of the real presence is supposed by most persons to be 
identical with the doctrine of the corporeal presence. To insist upon the 
real presence in the Holy Eucharist is, in the ears of most persons, to 
insist upon transubstantiation. In compelling the Church to reject the 
ma es has succeeded in obliterating the former.” (No. 2, New Series, 
p. 517. 


The following may be somewhat questioned, but we give it as also 
characteristic of this publication. 


“ So likewise the truth of which purgatory is the perversion,—viz. that 
the state of the disembodied spirits of the faithful is one of purification ; 
that they who sleep in Jesus are being perfected together with us; this 
great truth so distinctly held by the ancients, has been lost sight of by 
reason ef Romish perversion. Rome declares that state to be one of 

enal suffering. This we deny; and deny that it was ever so considered 
y the ancient Church, although we willingly admit that it may well be 
one of purification. (p. 519.) 


Our next extract we think decidedly wrong, but give it for the 
above reasons. 


“ Here again is our charge against Rome; she has cut us off, as far as 
she could, from the fellowship of ‘the dead in Christ.’ We ra 
that we do not remember and pray for the dead as the Church of old did ; 
we acknowledge that in this respect our own Liturgy is deficient. And if 
we are upbraided because of this deficiency, we answer, it is because of 
Rome, and her corruptions. She has debarred us from the free and full 
out-pourings of the heart towards our departed brethren. Instead of en- 
couraging the Church to say, and comforting the Church by saying, 
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‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ she would lead us to con- 
template them in the pains of purgatory, or else, forestalling the day and 
kingdom of Christ, would persuade us to behold glorified saints before the 
resurrection. On the one hand, she forestalls the resurrection; on the 
other, she nullifies the death of Christ and His descent into Hades.”— 
(p. 520.) 


The following is bold; and though we demur to the prima inter 
pares, since the Anglican Church is her ¢ in antiquity and power, 
and her superior in purity, yet it will show that this work is not 
blindly Italian in its views : 


“Nor let it be said, that in thus speaking we are violating the bonds of 
charity. It is not so. We recognise the Church of Rome as a sister 
Church. We are willing, heartily willing, to acknowledge her past ser- 
vices. We would gladly give her the place of prima inter pares, if she 
would turn from those ways that are Roman and un-Catholic. To all 
members of the Roman Church in other lands we would say, abide in her 
communion, and wait for her deliverance. But as Anglicans, we must 
fulfil our duty to our brethren. We must discharge the burden which is 
our common burden; and that burden and that duty is to witness that 
those doctrines and those practices which are Romen are not Catholic.”— 


(p. 523.) 








Art. XXIII.—4 Peep into Toorkisthan. By Captain Rollo Burslem. 
Richardson: 1846. 


In the month of June 1840, Lieutenant Sturt, so well known for his 
decided and gallant conduct in the Affghaun war, was ordered to 
survey the Passes of the Hindoo Koosh; and Captain Burslem, the 
author of the work before us obtained leave to accompany him. The 
party started on the 13th of June to proceed to Balkh, by the road 
through Bameein. Their escort consisted of thirty Affghauns. As 
Government also sent treasure to Bameean, eighty sipahis accom- 
panied them to guard it. Without noticing smaller points, the 19th 
of June saw them at the Oonnye Pass, 11,400 feet high. After extri- 
cating themselves from the dangers, that surrounded them in this 
direction, from Nature, our traveller reached Bameean, which, as it 
has been so well given by Masson, he omits to describe. We pass 
the Legend of the “ Dragon’s Mouth,” from its length. From this 
direction our travellers proceeded to enter Turkistaun by the pass of 
Akrobad, that divides it from Affghanistaun. On their route they 
fell in with Jaber Khan, brother to Dost Muhammed. The well- 
known affection of this chief to the English has cost him, as Dr. 
Wolff has affectingly pointed out, his all, and his fidelity to his brother 
had previously ruined his fortunes with us. Captain Burslem tells 
us very affectingly, that during their visit he tendered, with peculiar 
grace and dignity, to each of the officers a small silver Muhammedan 
coin, stating that he was a poor man, and entirely dependent on the 
generosity of the British. Jaber Khan had charge of the women 
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and children of his brother; we give the following description of 
their costume :— 


“ When in public the high-born Affghan lady is so completely en- 
veloped by her large veil (literally sheet), that the person is entirely con- 
cealed from head to foot; there are two eyelet holes in that part of the 
sheet which covers the face, admitting air and light, and affording to the 
fair one, herself unseen, a tolerable view of external objects. I trust I 
may be permitted without indiscretion to remove this shroud, and give 
some slight description of the costume. 

“‘ Over a short white under-garment, whose name of Kammese (chemise) 
sufficiently denotes its use, is a Peiran, or jacket, which, amongst the 
higher classes, is made of Bokhara cloth, or not unfrequently of Russian 
broad cloth, brought overland through Bokhara. This garment is gene- 
rally of some glaring gaudy colour, red or bright yellow, richly em- 
broidered either in silk or gold; it is very like the Turkish jacket, but the 
inner side of the sleeve is open, and merely confined at the wrist with 
hooks and eyes. A pair of loose trowsers, gathered at the waist with a 
running silken cord, and large at the ankle, forms a prominent feature in 
the costume, and is made either of calico, shawl-cloth, or Cashmere bro- 
cade, according to the finances of the wearer. Instead of stockings, they 
wear a kind of awkward-looking linen bag, yellow or red, soled with thick 
cloth or felt, the top being edged with shawl-cloth. The shoes are similar 
to the Turkish slipper, with the usual Affghan high-pointed heels tipped 
with iron; and as these articles must from their shape be an impediment 
to walking, I presume that the real use to which they are generally put 
must have given rise to the common expression in Hindoostan for an 
punishment inflicted, the term being ‘ jutte mar,’ literally, beating wit 
the shoe. The weapon put to this purpose would be very formidable, and 
I have little doubt that the beauties of the harem keep their lords in high 
discipline by merely threatening with such an instrument.” (p. 64.) 


On the 4th of July our travellers crossed the DundunShikkun Kotul, 
or * Tooth-breaking Pass.” On the tremendous character of these 
passes Captain Burslem has the following remarks : 


“It must be confessed that they were ignorant of the immense advan- 
tage the rugged nature of their barren land would give them over a regu- 
lar army, and thus they were unable to form an iden of the value of the 
resistance which a few determined mountaineers might oppose. Amongst 
other wild schemes, I fancy that the idea was once entertained, or at all 
events the question was mooted, of sending a force to Bokhara to procure 
the release of poor Stoddart. Without dwelling upon the enormous sacri- 
fice of life and treasure which such an expedition, of magnitude sufficient 
to ensure success, would entail, I may be permitted to point out what from 
personal observation I have been led to consider as the ‘least impossible’ 
route. The Jine I should recommend would be the one we pursued as far 
as Koollum, when the force should so shape its route as to avoid the great 
sandy desert, which extends for three hundred and fifty miles from Kool- 
lum to Bokhara, by hoagie: to the north, and ‘ stiking’ the Oxus, which 
is navigable for boats of heavy burthen for many hundred miles above the 
capital. But even on this plan we must suppose the force to have already 
surmounted the thousand and one passes which occur between Cabul and 
Koollum. Much has been printed, and a great deal more written and 
wisely left unprinted, concerning the practicability of these routes for a 
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modern army ; it savours of a useless truism to state, that if the govern- 
ment mage | the attempt has resources sufficient in men, transport, and 
treasure, and dwells not upon the sacrifice of these three necessaries for 
an army, the thing may be done; but I can hardly conceive any crisis in 
political affairs which could render such a measure advantageous to the 
party undertaking it. The advancing force will always suffer, whether it 
be Russia advancing upon India, or India advancing towards Europe. 
The hand of God has fixed the tremendous barrier: woe to him who 
would despise the warning!” (p. 88.) 


Dr. Wolff has named the Koollum route in his book as one transit 
to Bokhara ; and if it be hard to punish the Ameer of Bokhara, it is 
somewhat consoling to reflect that the attempts of Russia in these 
directions would be nearly hopeless, Of the generous feeling of the 
Indian army to their imprisoned brother-officer, we have repeatedly 
spoken ; it does that service the highest honour. The introduction of 
our travellers to the chief of the Douab, Shah Pursund Khan, leads 
to the adventure of the ice caverns, which is really worth the telling. 
The Usbeck chief, however, had no great opinion of venturing to 
explore these places, and his sentiments of Usbeck honour are rather 
amusing : 

“** Mind,’ said he, ‘that the chief of Heibuk and the Meer Walli of 
Koollum are my enemies, and may be yours.’ ‘If, answered Sturt, ‘we 
shall meet with the same reception from them as we have hitherto enjoyed 
from all other chiefs whose possessions we have had occasion to trespass 
upon during our journeyings, we cannot complain of want of either kind- 
ness or hospitality ; for, as travellers we come, and once eating the ‘ salt 
of an Uzbeg,’ we know that none would dishonour himself by acting the 
traitor.’ ‘ True,’ retorted the Khan; ‘ but he who is your friend while in 
his dominions, will rob you as soon as you set your foot across his fron- 
tier.” (p. 99.) ‘ 


The Khan openly told them that the caverns they sought to ex- 
plore were the domicile of the Evil One, and that no stranger who 
had presumed to intrude upon the privacy of the awful inhabitant, 
had returned to tell the tale. However, as our travellers insisted on 
the adventure, the Khan accompanied them. He stated en route 
that he had once a similar anxiety, but that when he had ventured 
inside a short distance, he came upon the print of a naked foot, and 
beside it another extraordinary impression, which he suspected to be 
the foot of Sheitan, or the Devil. This had satisfied him for the 
following reasons: Any human being would require sustenance, and 
must buy it at the fort; but he knew every one who came, and that 
stranger had never come to him. The Mullah who was with him 
told, however, the following story : 


*“ ¢The name of the cavern is Yeermalik, and the fact of the matter is 
this,’ said he, settling himself in his saddle for a ag story. ‘In the time 
of the invasion, six hundred years ago, of Ghengis Khan the Tartar, seven 
hundred men of the Huzareh tribe, with their wives and their families, 
and a stock of provisions, took possession of this cavern, hoping to escape 
the fury of the ruthless invader, and never stirred beyond its mouth. But 
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the cruel Ghengis, after wasting the country with fire and sword, set on 
foot a strict search for such of the unfortunate inhabitants as had fled from 
his tyranny. His blood-hounds soon scented the wretched Huzarehs, 
and a strong party was sent to drive them from their place of refuge. But 
despair lent to the besieged a courage which was not the characteristic of 
their tribe; and knowing that, if taken alive, a lingering torture and cruel 
death would be their fate, they resolved to make good their defence at 
every hazard. The mouth of the cave was small, and no sooner did the 
invaders rush in, than they were cut down by those inside: in vain were 
more men thrust in to take the place of those slain; the advantages of 
— were too great, and they were obliged at length to desist. But 
hengis was not to be balked of his victims, and his devilish cunning sug- 
ested the expedient of lighting straw at the mouth of the cave to suffocate 
those inside; but the size of the place prevented his plan from taking 
effect, so he at last.commanded a hae e fragment of rock to be rolled to 
the mouth of the cavern, adding another as a support; and having thus 
effectually barred their exit, he cruelly abandoned hen to their fate. Of 
course the whole party suffered a miserable death, and it is perhaps the 
spirits of the murdered men that, wandering about and haunting it, have 
given a suspicious character to the place; but,’ concluded he, rather dog- 
matically, ‘ the devil does not live there now: it is too cold!!’” (p. 104.) 


They arrive at a small exterior cavern, and descend a shaft, and 
realize the Mullah’s story: 


“ We proceeded down the sloping shaft, occasionally bruising ourselves 
against its jagged sides, until our leader suddenly came to a dead halt. I 
was next to him, and coming up as close as I could, I found that one step 
further would have precipitated the adventurous guide into an abyss, the 
bottom and sides of which were undistinguishable. After gazing for a 
moment into this apparently insurmountable obstacle to our further pro- 

ess, I could just perceive a narrow ledge about sixteen feet below me, 
that the eye could trace for a few yards only, beyond which it was lost in 
the deep gloom surrounding us. Our conductor had already made up his 
mind what to do: he pruceeded to unwind his long narrow turban, com- 
posed of cotton cloth, and called to his comrades to do the same ; by join- 
ing these together they formed a kind of rope, by means of which we 
gradually lowered each other, till at last a party, ten in number, were 
safely landed on the ledge. We left a couple of men to haul us up on our 
return, and proceeded on our way, groping along the brink of the yawn- 
ing chasm. Every now and then the loose stones, set in motion by our 
feet, would slip into this bottomless pit, and we could hear them bounding 
down from ledge to ledge, smashihg themselves into a thousand frag- 
ments, till the echoes, so often repeated, were like the independent file- 
firing of a battalion of infantry. Sometimes the’narrow path would be 
covered for a distance of many feet with a smooth coat of ice, and then it 
was indeed dangerous. After moving on in this way for some minutes, 
the road gradually widened till we found ourselves on the damp and drip- 
ping flooring of a chamber of unknown dimensions ; the torch-light was 
not strong enough to enable us to conceive the size of this subterraneous 
hall, but all around us lay scattered melancholy proofs that there was 
some sad foundation for the Mullah’s story. Hundreds of human skele- 
tons were strewed around; as far as the eye could penetrate these mourn- 
ful relics presented themselves: they were very perfect, and had evidently 
not been disturbed since death; some had more the appearance of the 
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shrivelled-up remains which we find in the Mosque on the road to the 
Grand St. Bernard, and lay about us in all the varied positions induced by 
their miserable fate. Here it seemed that a group had, while sufficient 
strength yet remained, huddled themselves together, as if to keep up the 
vital warmth of which death so slowly and yet so surely was depriving 
them. A little farther on was a figure in a sitting posture, with two infants 
still clasped in its bony arms; and then again the eye would fall upon 
some solitary figure with outstretched limbs, as if courting that death 
which on the instant responded to the call, Involuntarily my thoughts 
recurred to Dante’s beautiful description of the Comte Ugolino’s children, 
and their piteous end in the Torre della Fame,—but here, a sickening 
sense of the dreadful reality of the horrors, which it was evident from 
these mute memorials of man’s cruelty to his fellows had been endured, 
quite oppressed me, and I wished I had never visited the spot. I felt 
myself so much harrowed by this sad scene, that I endeavoured to distract 
my attention; but what was my astonishment when my eye fell upon the 

rint of a human naked foot, and beside it the distinct mark of the pointed 

eel of the Affghan boot! I hope my reader will give me credit for truth: 
I can assure him that it was some time before I could believe my own 
eyes, though I considered that the result of our explorations would ex- 
plain in part the sight, which appeared to me so gery <s and 
which tallied so strangely with the foot-prints which had frightened 
Shah Pursund Khan twelve years ago. I was still absorbed in reflections 
of no very gay colour, when one of the attendants warned me that if I 
staid all day amongst the “dead people,” there would not be sufficient 
oil to feed the torches, and we should be unable to visit the ice caves. I 
was immediately roused, and proceeded onwards with the party through 
several low arches and smaller caves: suddenly a strange glare spread 
itself about me, and after a few more steps a magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented itself. In the centre of a large cave stood an enormous mass of 
clear ice, smooth and polished as a mirror, and in the form of a gigantic 
bee-hive, with its dome-shaped top just touching the long icicles which de- 
pended from the jagged surface‘of the rock. A small aperture led to the 
interior of this wonderful congelation, the walls of which were nearly two 
feet thick; the floor, sides, and roof were smooth and slippery, and our 
figures were reflected from floor to ceiling, and from side to side in end- 
less repetition. The inside of this chilly abode was divided into several 
compartments of every fantastic shape; in some the glittering icicles 
hung like curtains from the roof; in others the vault was smooth as glass. 
Beautifully brilliant were the prismatic colours reflected from the varied 
surface of the ice, when the torches flashed suddenly upon them as we 
passed from caye to cave. Around, above, beneath, every thing was of 
solid ice, and being unable to stand on account of its slippery nature, we 
slid or rather glided mysteriously along the glassy surface of this hall of 
spells. In one of the largest compartments the icicles had reached the_ 
floor, and gave the idea of pillars supporting the roof. Altogether to me 
the sight was as novel as it was magnificent, and I only regret that my 
powers of description are inadequate to do justice to what I saw. 

“ After wandering for some time amongst these extraordinary cham- 
bers, we proceeded further to examine the nature of the caverns in which 
they were formed; these seemed to branch out into innumerable galleries, 
which again intersected each other. Sometimes they expanded into halls, 
the dimensions of which our feeble light prevented us from calculating ; 
and anon they contracted into narrow passages, so low that we were 
obliged to creep along them on our hands and knees.” (p. 109.) 
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In his eagerness to trace the mysterious foot-prints, our author 
meets with a fall, precipitates a mass of rock to the bottom of the 
cavern, terrifies the Usbecks out of their wits, who expect an imme- 


diate appearance of Sheitan himself, and, unhappily, extinguishes 


his torch in the fall. But we must let Captain Bursl:m describe the 
issue :-— 


“ The effect of my mishap was instantaneous. Our followers raised an 
universal shout of Sheitan, Sheitan! (the devil, the devil,) and rushed hel- 
ter skelter back from the direction of the sound. In the confusion all the 
torches carried by the natives were extinguished, and had not my friend 
Sturt displayed the most perfect coolness and self-possession, we should 
have been in an alarming predicament; for he (uninfluenced by any such 
supernatural fears as had been excited amongst the runaways by the 
infernal turmoil produced by my unlucky foot, and though himself igno- 
rant of the cause of it from having been intent upon the foot-marks when 
I slipped) remained oe unmoved with his torch, the only one still 
burning, raised high above his head, waiting patiently till the panic 
should subside. Order was at length restored in some degree, but the 
thirst of enterprise was cooled, and the natives loudly declared they would 
follow the devil no farther, and that we must return forthwith. Shah 
Pursund Khan, who was just as great a coward as the rest, declared it was 
no use following the track any more, for it was well known the cavern ex- 
tended to Cabul! Finding it useless endeavouring to revive the broken 
spirits of these cravens, we reluctantly commenced a retrogade movement, 
and I was obliged to remain in lasting ignorance of the nature of the mys- 
terious origin of the foot-print. We had considerable difficulty in finding 
our way back to the ice-rooms; the fears of our followers had now com- 
pletely got the better of them; they lost their presence of mind, and 
consequently their way; and it was not till after we had wandered about 
for more than an hour that we hit upon the ledge, which eventually led us 
to the drop which we had originally descended by means of the ladder of 
turbans. At the head of this drop we had left a couple of men to haul us 
up; as soon as they perceived the light of our expiring torches, they 
called out loudly to us to make haste and get out of the place, for the 
had seen the Sheitan, about an hour ago, run along the ledge cae 
them, and disappear in the gloom beyond. This information raised the 
terror of the poor natives to a climax; all made a rush for the rope of 
turbans, and four or five having clutched hold of it, were in the act of 
dragging down turban, men, and torches upon our devoted heads, when 
Sturt interfered, and by his firm remonstrances, aided by the timely fall 
of a few well-aimed stones upon the heads of the crew, made them relax 
their grasp, and ascend one by one. The chief, being the lightest, claimed 
the privilege of being drawn up first, which was readily agreed to; and 
so in succession each, when he had mounted, assisted in drawing up 
his companions, till at last we were all safely landed at the top, out of the 
reach of any ordinary-sized devil. We soon emerged into the open air, 
covered with dust from head to foot like Indian Fakeers, after having 
been for nearly four hours wandering in the bowels of the earth. Our 
followers soon regained their courage now the danger was past, and each 
in turn began to boast of his own valour, and sneer at the pusillanimity of 
his comrade; but all agreed that nothing on earth or in heaven should 
ever tempt them again to visit the ice-caves of Yeermalick.” (p. 116.) 


After quitting the hospitable chief of the Douab, our travellers 
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journey on, and encounter a messenger from Sir Alexander Burnes at 
Cabul, having come from Bokhara, bearing a letter from the Vakeel, 
a native ambassador, whom he, Sir Alexander, had sent some time 
back to endeavour to effect the release of our unfortunate country- 
man, Colonel Stoddart. His account, which he had from the Vakeel, 
he stated, was as follows:— 


“ That Colonel Stoddart accompanied the Persian army to Herat, and 
finding they could not make the desired impression on the walls, raised 
the siege, and the Colonel left the army and proceeded across to Bokhara, 
whether to endeavour to effect the release of the Russian slaves, (there 
being many in the dominions of the Bokhara king,) or merely for amuse- 
ment, he could not say; but that the latter was the generally received 
Opinion. On approaching the city of the tyrant-king he met a man riding 
furiously away with a woman, and, as she passed, called out to the Colo- 
nel, ‘Amaun, amaun !’ (mercy, mercy,); whereupon he immediately galloped 
up to the ravisher, and securing the deliverance of the woman, told her to 
keep under his protection until he entered the city. On the first day 
after his arrival, the king passed as the Colonel was riding on horseback, 
and although the latter gave the salute usual in his own country, it did 
not satisfy the ruler; moreover, he, the Feringhi, was on horseback with- 
out permission, and therefore the Khan ordered him the following day 
into his presence. Messengers the next morning were sent, who abruptly 
entered the Colonel’s house, and, finding he would not ee submit, 
dragged him before their chief. He was asked why he had infringed the 
customs of the country by riding on horseback in the city ? and why he did 
not pay the recognised submission to the ruler of a free country? The 
reply was, that the same compliment had been paid to the king of Bo- 
khara as was customary in Europe to a crowned head. ‘And why have 
you poomened to ride on horseback within the city walls, where no Fe- 
ringhi is allowed?’ ‘ Because I was ignorant of the custom.’ ‘It’s a lie; 
my messengers ordered you to dismount, and you would not.’ ‘’Tis true 
they did order me, and I did not; but I thought they were doing more than 
their duty.’ After this the king ordered him into confinement, where he 
now is.” (p. 131.) 


This man begged money of the officers to send him on, which they 
furnished, and were thanked for so doing on their return to Cabul 
by Sir A. Burnes, who stated that the note from the Vakeel conveyed 
both the failure of his own efforts, and his imprisonment as the result 
of his exertions. The delivery of Dost Muhammed and his son from 
the Ameer of Bokhara is eminently characteristic :— 


“It appears that the chief at Shere Subz had for some time been at en- 
mity with his Bokhara em mene and, wishing to do Dost Mohammed a 
good turn, he picked out fifty of the most expert thieves in his dominions 
—a difficult selection where the claims of all to this bad pre-eminence 
were so strong ; but the Shere Subz chief was from experience a tolerable 
judge of the qualifications of an expert rogue, and having pitched upon 
his men, he promised them valuable presents, provided they effected, by 
whatever means they might chose to adopt, the release of the Dost; hint- 
ing at the same time that if they failed, he should be under the necessity of 
seizing and selling their families. The thieves were successful, and at the 
expiration of a month the Dost was free. 
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“‘ If we could have interested the chief of Shere Subz in our favour by 
presents and fair words, might not the same means have been employed 
for the rescue of poor Stoddart? The only way to deal with a ruffian like 
him of Bokhara, would have been by pitting against him some of his own 
stamp.” (p. 133.) 

There can be no doubt that if such measures had been resorted to, 
they would have proved successful; but, except in the direst of cir- 
cumstances, Colonel Stoddart would not have been induced from his 
high English pride to use them. Our travellers reach Kooilum, 
when they perceive alarming indications of a wish to detain them as 
prisoners, and they await the arrival of the chief, the Meer Walli, 
with no small anxiety. 


“The Meer made his appearance the following morning, and, after the 
usual compliments, to our great astonishment, himself touched on the sub- 
ject. ‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘that you have sent out spies to see if the 
Bourj in the defile is occupied, and if any of my people are about to restrain 
your movements.’ This was rather an ominous commencement: ‘ But,’ 
continued the old gentleman, ‘ if such had been my intentions, could I not 
have put the whole of you into confinement the moment you arrived? At 
all events, what could you and your party do against my force?’ Sturt 
glanced his eye at the speaker; for an instant, too, it rested on me, as if 
to read my opinion; then he boldly answered, ‘ You may outnumber us by 
thousands, but you will never capture us alive.’ He said this so calmly, 
with such politeness of manner, and yet so firmly, that the Meer was evi- 
dently taken aback. At length he replied, ‘ But no such piece of villainy 
has ever entered my head.’ He then adroitly changed the subject, and 
shortly after took his leave.” (p. 143.) 


The Meer appeared to entertain a magnificent idea of the fortress 
of Koollum, which was somewhat abated by the cool reply of Lieu- 
tenant Sturt to the question, “In how long a time do you think 
your army could take my fortress?”” ‘In about a quarter of an 
hour.” 

From Koollum our travellers pass to Ghoree; we make one more 
extract descriptive of a bridal race, which is eminently characteristic 
of these Calmuck tribes: 


“The conditions of the bridal race were these :—The maiden has a cer- 
tain start given, which she avails herself of to gain a sufficient distance 
from the crowd to enable her to manage her steed with freedom, so as to 
assist in his pursuit the suitor whom she prefers. On a signal from the 
father all the horsemen gallop after the fair one, and whichever first suc- 
ceeds in encircliig her waist with his arm, no matter whether disagreeable 
or not to her choice, is entitled to claim her as his wife. After the usual 
delays incident upon such interesting occasions, the maiden quits the circle 
of her relations, and putting her steed into a hand-gallop, darts into the 
open plain. When satisfied with her position, she turns round to the 
impatient youths, and stretches out her arms towards them, as if to woo 
their approach. This is the moment for giving the signal to commence 
the chase, and each of the impatient youths, dashing his pointed heels 
into his courser’s sides, darts like the unhooded hawk in pursuit of the 
fugitive dove. The savannah was extersive, full twelve miles long and 
three in width ; and as the horsemen sped across the plain, the favoured 
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journey on, and encounter a messenger from Sir Alexander Burnes at 
Cabul, having come from Bokhara, bearing a letter from the Vakeel, 
a native ambassador, whom he, Sir Alexander, had sent some time 
back to endeavour to effect the release of our unfortunate country- 
man, Colonel Stoddart. His account, which he had from the Vakeel, 
he stated, was as follows :— 


“That Colonel Stoddart accompanied the Persian army to Herat, and 
finding they could not make the desired impression on the walls, raised 
the siege, and the Colonel left the army and proceeded across to Bokhara, 
whether to endeavour to effect the release of the Russian slaves, (there 
being many in the dominions of the Bokhara king,) or merely for amuse- 
ment, he could not say; but that the latter was the generally received 
Opinion. On approaching the city of the tyrant-king he met a man riding 
furiously away with a woman, and, as she passed, called out to the Colo- 
nel, ‘Amaun, amaun!’ (mercy, mercy,); whereupon he immediately galloped 
up to the ravisher, and securing the deliverance of the woman, told her to 
keep under his protection until he entered the city. On the first day 
after his arrival, the king passed as the Colonel was riding on horseback, 
and although the latter gave the salute usual in his own country, it did 
not satisfy the ruler; moreover, he, the Feringhi, was on horseback with- 
out permission, and therefore the Khan ordered him the following day 
into his presence. Messengers the next morning were sent, who abruptly 
entered the Colonel’s house, and, finding he would not willingly submit, 
dragged him before their chief. He was asked why he had infringed the 
customs of the country by riding on horseback in the city ? and why he did 
not pay the recognised submission to the ruler of a free country? The 
reply was, that the same compliment had been paid to the king of Bo- 
khara as was customary in Europe to a crowned head. ‘And why have 
you presumed to ride on horseback within the city walls, where no Fe- 
ringhi is allowed?’ ‘ Because I was ignorant of the custom.’ ‘It’s a lie; 
my messengers ordered you to dismount, and you would not.’ ‘’Tis true 
they did order me, and I did not; but I thought they were doing more than 
their duty.’ After this the king ordered him into confinement, where he 
now is.” (p. 131.) 


This man begged money of the officers to send him on, which they 
furnished, and were thanked for so doing on their return to Cabul 
by Sir A. Burnes, who stated that the note from the Vakeel conveyed 
both the failure of his own efforts, and his imprisonment as the result 
of his exertions. The delivery of Dost Muhammed and his son from 
the Ameer of Bokhara is eminently characteristic :— 


“It appears that the chief at Shere Subz had for some time been at en- 
mity with his Bokhara neighbour; and, wishing to do Dost Mohammed a 
good turn, he picked out fifty of the most expert thieves in his dominions 
—a difficult selection where the claims of all to this bad pre-eminence 
were so strong ; but the Shere Subz chief was from experience a tolerable 
judge of the qualifications of an expert rogue, and having pitched upon 
his men, he promised them valuable presents, provided they effected, by 
whatever means they might chose to adopt, the release of the Dost; hint- 
ing at the same time that if they failed, he should be under the necessity of 
seizing and selling their families. The thieves were successful, and at the 
expiration of a month the Dost was free. 
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“‘ If we could have interested the chief of Shere Subz in our favour by 
presents and fair words, might not the same means have been employed 
for the rescue of poor Stoddart? The only way to deal with a ruffian like 
him of Bokhara, would have been by pitting against him some of his own 
stamp.” (p. 133.) 

There can be no doubt that if such measures had been resorted to, 
they would have proved successful; but, except in the direst of cir- 
cumstances, Colonel Stoddart would not have been induced from his 
high English pride to use them. Our travellers reach Koollum, 
when they perceive alarming indications of a wish to detain them as 
prisoners, and they await the arrival of the chief, the Meer Walli, 
with no small anxiety. 


“The Meer made his appearance the following morning, and, after the 
usual compliments, to our great astonishment, himself touched on the sub- 
ject. ‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘that you have sent out spies to see if the 
Bourj in the defile is occupied, and if any of my people are about to restrain 
your movements.’ This was rather an ominous commencement: ‘ But,’ 
continued the old gentleman, ‘ if such had been my intentions, could I not 
have put the whole of you into confinement the moment you arrived? At 
all events, what could you and your party do against my force?’ Sturt 
glanced his eye at the speaker; for an instant, too, it rested on me, as if 
to read my opinion; then he boldly answered, ‘ You may outnumber us by 
thousands, but you will never capture us alive.’ He said this so calmly, 
with such politeness of manner, and yet so firmly, that the Meer was evi- 
dently taken aback. At length he replied, ‘But no such piece of villainy 
has ever entered my head.’ He then adroitly changed the subject, and 
shortly after took his leave.” (p. 143.) 


The Meer appeared to entertain a magnificent idea of the fortress 
of Koollum, which was somewhat abated by the cool reply of Lieu- 
tenant Sturt to the question, ‘“‘ In how long a time do you think 
your army could take my fortress?” “In about a quarter of an 
hour.” 

From Koollum our travellers pass to Ghoree; we make one more 
extract descriptive of a bridal race, which is eminently characteristic 
of these Calmuck tribes: 


“The conditions of the bridal race were these :—The maiden has a cer- 
tain start given, which she avails herself of to gain a sufficient distance 
from the crowd to enable her to manage her steed with freedom, so as to 
assist in his pursuit the suitor whom she prefers. On a signal from the 
father all the horsemen gallop after the fair one, and whichever first suc- 
ceeds in encircling her waist with his arm, no matter whether disagreeable 
or not to her choice, is entitled to claim her as his wife. After the usual 
delays incident upon such interesting occasions, the maiden quits the circle 
of her relations, and putting her steed into a hand-gallop, darts into the 
open plain. When satisfied with her position, she turns round to the 
impatient youths, and stretches out her arms towards them, as if to woo 
their approach. This is the moment for giving the signal to commence 
the chase, and each of the impatient youths, dashing his pointed heels 
into his courser’s sides, darts like the unhooded hawk in pursuit of the 
fugitive dove. The savannah was extensive, full twelve miles long and 
three in width ; and as the horsemen sped across the plain, the favoured 
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lover became soon apparent by the efforts of the maiden to avoid all others 
who might approach her. 

“ At length, after nearly two hours’ racing, the number of pursuers is re- 
duced to four, who are all together, and gradually gaining on the pursued : 
with them is the favourite, but, alas! his horse suddenly fails in his speed, 
and as she anxiously turns her head, she perceives with dismay the hap- 
less position of her lover: each of the more fortunate leaders, eager with 
anticipated triumph, bending his head on his horse’s mane, shouts at the 
top of his voice, ‘I come, my Peri; I’m your lover.’ But she, making a 
sudden turn, and lashing her horse almost to fury, darts across their path, 
and makes for that part of the chummun (plain) where her lover was 
vainly endeavouring to goad on his weary steed. The three others in- 
stantly check their career, but in the hurry to turn back two of the horses 
are dashed furiously against each other, so that both steeds and riders roll 
over the plain. The maiden laughed, for she well knew she could elude 
the single horseman, and flew to the point where her lover was. But her 
only pursuer was rarely mounted, and not,so easily shaken off; making a 
last and desperate effort he dashed alengside the maiden, and stretching 
out his arm, almost won the unwilling prize; but she, bending her head to 
her horse’s neck, eluded his grasp and wheeled off again. Ere the dis- 
comfited horseman could again approach her, her lover’s arm was around 
her waist, and amidst the shouts of the spectators they turned towards 
the fort.” (p. 169.) 


We pass the terrible horrors of the Castle of Zohawk, which would 
really make an admirable romance, and place our author again safe 
among his brother-officers at Cabul. They proceeded immediately 
against the refractory chiefs, whom Dost Muhammed Khan stirred 
up to war against England, and at Purwan Durrah found the enemy 
posted in force; and here a brother of poor Conolly fell by a stray 
shot. 


“The main column closing up continued to advance ; the enemy did not 
make a very determined resistance, yet a chance shot killed poor Edward 
Conolly, brother to the victim of the ruffian king of Bokhara. His—poor 
fellow !—was a soldier’s death ; though we deplore his loss, we know that 
he died in honourable warfare; but we have no such consolation for the 
fate of his poor brother, and it is with difficulty that his indignant coun- 
trymen can refrain from imprecating the vengeance of God upon the cow- 
ardly destroyer of so much talent and virtue.” (p. 220.) 


The terrible character of the lex talionis that exists in these re- 
gions, may be derived from the following anecdote :— 


“Our bugles had just sounded the first call to dinner, when a few offi- 
cers, who were strolling in front of the a observed a woman with a 
black veil walking hurriedly from some dark-looking object, and proceed 
in the direction of that part of the camp preserve te the Affghan force 
under Prince Timour Shah, the Shah Zada, heir-apparent to the throne of 
Cabul. On approaching the object, it was discovered to be a man lying on 
the ground, with his hands tied behind him, his throat half severed, with 
three stabs in his breast, and two gashes across the stomach. The mangled 
wretch was still breathing, and a medical man being at hand, measures 
were instantly taken most calculated to save his life; but without success, 
and in a quarter of an hour he was a corpse. Familiar as we were with 
scenes, which in our own happy land would have excited the horror and 
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disgust of every man possessed of the common feelings of humanity, there 
was something in this strange murder which caused us to make inquiries, 
and the reader will hardly believe me when I tell him that the victim met 
his fate with the knowledge and consent of Timour Shah. The woman 
whom we first observed was the legal murderess. She had that morning 
been to the Shah Zada, and sworn on the Koran that the deceased, many 
years back, had murdered her husband and ran away with his other wife; 
she had demanded redress according to the Mahommedan law—blood for 
blood. The Shah Zada offered the woman a considerable sum of money 
if she would waive her claim to right of personally eras, the punish- 
ment on the delinquent, and allow the man to be delivered over to his 
officers of justice, promising a punishment commensurate with the crime 
he had committed. But the woman persisted in her demand for the law of 
the Koran. Her victim was bound and delivered into her hands; she had 
him conductedin front of the prince’s camp about three hundred yards 
off, and effected her inhuman revenge with an Affghan knife,—a fit instru- 
ment for such a purpose.” (p. 224.) 


We close this article with a daring achievement, almost without a 
parallel in the history of English gallantry. Dost Mohammed ap- 
peared with a small body of cavalry before the British lines, and the 
intrepid Fraser proceeded to attack him. A panic seized the troopers, 
and they, without charging, wheeled about and fled. We give the 
result in our author’s words :— 


“ But not for one single instant did Fraser hesitate; with a bitter and 
well-merited expression of contempt at this unmanly desertion, he briefly 
said, ‘We must charge alone,’ and dashing spurs into his horse, he rushed 
to an almost certain fate, followed by Ponsonby, Crispin, Broadfoot, Dr. 
Lord, and by about a dozen of his men, who all preferred an honourable 
death to an ignominous life. 

“The feelings of disgust mingled with intense admiration with which 
this unparalleled scene was viewed by the infantry, can be better imagined 
than expressed ; and those who, under similar trying circumstances, would 
have endeavoured to imitate the heroism of their countrymen, could scarce 
subdue a thrill of horror as this handful of brave soldiers ieost forward. 
The intrepid Fraser, mounted upon a large and powerful English horse, 
literally hewed a lane for himself through the astonished Affghans; and 
Ponsonby too—for I am weary of seeking fresh epithets for their unsur- 
passable conduct—on a strong Persian mare, for a time bore down all 
opposition. Dost Mohammed himself, though in some personal danger 
from the impetuosity of this desperate charge, could not restrain his 
admiration. The event fully proved the danger incurred. Dr. Lord, 
Crispin, and Broadfoot upheld the glory of their country to the last, and 
fell covered with many wounds. Fraser and Ponsonby were both des- 
perately hacked, and owed their lives to their horses becoming unmanage- 
able, bearing their riders from the midst of the enemy. The reins of Pon- 
sonby’s bridle were cut, and he himself grievously wounded in the face, 
while Fraser’s arm was nearly severed in two; neither did their horses 
escape in the conflict, as both bore deep gashes of the Affghan blades.” 
(p. 234.) 

English soldiers will long remember such a deed as this, and the 
hero of Purwan Durrah live for many generations in the memory of 


his country. 
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Art. XXIV.—The Works of Walter Savage Landor. 2 vols. 
Moxon: 1846. 


Tas ‘ Imaginary Conversations”’ of this writer contain probably, in 
many instances, the largest rea/ particulars known of the persons to 
whom they refer. There is, however, a rough-spoken tone in these 
conversations, a point, blank mode of saying things, which, however 
characteristic of the time, is scarcely endurable to modern bienseance, 
and renders this work largely unreadable by ladies. We allude to 
such declarations as those of Richard the First to the Abbot of Box- 
ley, the dialogue between King James and Casaubon, and elsewhere, 
which shock the reader, without eminently increasing the picture of 
the time. Some of the vaticinations conveyed in these pages are, 
however, rather unlucky. The following, in the conversation between 
Southey and Porson, has, unhappily, never received, from what has yet 
been unfolded, the slightest countenance ; for while by the labours of 
Mai, and by search in Mount Athos, numerous valuable fragments 
have been recovered, a similar good fortune as to known writers has 
not attended our researches at Herculaneum :— 


“ Porson. The most contemptible of the Medicean family did more for the 
advancement of letters than the whole body of existing potentates. If their de- 
licacy is shocked or alarmed at the idea of a proposal to send scientific and 
learned men to Naples, let them send a brace of pointers as internuncios, and 
the property is their own. Twenty scholars in seven years might retrieve the 
worst losses we experience from the bigotry of Popes and Califs. I do not in- 
tend to assert that every Herculanean manuscript might within that period be 
unfolded; but the three first legible Sentences might be; which is quite suffi- 
cient to inform the intelligent reader whether a farther attempt on the scroll 
would repay his trouble. There are fewer than thirty Greek authors worth in- 
quiring for ; they exist beyond doubt, and beyond doubt they may, by attention, 
patience, and skill, be brought to light.” (vol.i. p. 20.) 


The charm of this writer’s natural and easy style breaks upon one 
at every step through his writings; and if he lack the vivacity of 
Lucian, he supplies it with something far sweeter to our mind. How 
beautiful are the words of Kosciusko, in the dialogue between him 
and Poniatowski in Switzerland :— 


“ Kosciusko. My friend! I have lost nothing: I have received no injury: 1 
am in the midst of our country day and night. Absence is not of matter: the 
body does not make it: absence quickens our love and elevates our affections : 
absence is the invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal beauty. Were I in 
Poland, how many things are there which would disturb and perhaps exasperate 
me! Here I can think of her as of some departed soul, not yet indeed clothed 
in light nor exempted from sorrowfulness, but divested of passion, removed from 
tumult, and inviting to contemplation. She is the dearer to me, because she 
reminds me that I have performed my duty to her, Permit me to go on. I 
said that a good or generous action never met with much ingratitude. I do 
not deny that ingratitude may be very general: but even if we experience it 
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from all quarters, there is yet no evidence of its weight or its intensity. We 
bear upon our heads an immense column of air, but the nature of things has 
rendered us insensible of it altogether: have we not likewise a strength and a 
support against what is equally external, the breath of worthless men? Very 
far is that from being much or great, which a single movement of self-esteem 
tosses up and scatters. Slaves make out of barbarians a king or emperor ; the 
clumsiest hand can fashion such mis-shapen images ; but the high and discern- 
ing spirit spreads out its wings from precipices, raises itself up slowly by great 
efforts, acquires ease, velocity, and might by elevation, and suns itself in the 
smiles of its Creator.” (vol. i. p. 113.) 


The dialogue between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn is a wonder- 
ful re-production of the very life and conversation of that monster 
king; but Anne is rather drawn too favourably, since her want of 
delicacy is almost an historical fact. We extract the conclusion :— 


“ « Anne. I would be instructed by the wisest of theologians: such is your 
highness.’ 

“« Henry. Are the sins of the body, foul as they are, comparable to those of 
the soul ?” 

“«¢ Anne. When they are united, they must be worst. 

*** Henry. Go on, go on: thou pushest thy own breast against the sword ; 
God hath deprived thee of thy reason for thy punishment. I must hear more : 
proceed, I charge thee.’ 

««« Anne. An aptitude to believe one thing rather than another, from igno- 
rance or weakness, or from the more persuasive manner of the teacher, or from 
his purity of life, or from the strong impression of a particular text at a particu- 
lar time, and various things beside, may influence and decide our — ; and 
the hand of the Almighty, let us hope, will fall gently on human fallibility.’ 

“¢ Henry. Opinion in matters of faith! Rare wisdom! rare religion! Troth, 
Anne, thou hast well sobered me: I came rather warmly and lovingly ; but these 
light ringlets, by the holy rood! shall not shade this shoulder much longer. 
Nay, do not start; I tap it for the last time, my sweetest. If the church per- 
mitted it, thou shouldst set forth on thy long journey with the eucharist between 
thy teeth, however loth. 

« ¢ Anne. Love your Elizabeth, my honoured lord, and God bless you! She 
will soon forget to call me; do not chide her: think how young she is. Could 
I, could I kiss her but“once again! it would comfort my heart... .. or 
break it,’ ” (vol. i, p. 235.) 


The dialogue between the well-known George Hanger, Lord Cole- 
raine, and the Methodist officer who visits him in his last moments, is 
managed with the most perfect skill, and the intuition exhibited into 
the character of Lord Coleraine,—and we know him well,—is per- 
fectly marvellous. This is one of those dialogues that approaches 
the nearest to Lucian’s best manner. 

How easy, too, and light is the treatment of the village story in 
the dialogue between Boccaccio and Petrarca. The dialogue, also, 
between Alexander and the Priest of Hammon is very vigorous, 
after proving the folly of the affectation of Alexander in seeking to 
be styled a god. 

Offering him a monstrous snake, 1s Bride of the Dragon-sprung, 
it concludes thus :— 
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“<¢ Alexander. Thou wilt acknowledge and proclaim me the progeny of 
Jupiter.’ 

f * Priest. Ay, ay.’ 

*¢ Alexander. People must believe it.’ 

“< ¢ Priest. The only doubt will be among the shrewder, whether, being so ex- 
tremely old, and having left off his pilgrimages so many years, he could have 
given our unworthy world so spirited an offspring as thou art. Come and 
sacrifice.’ 

“¢ Alerander. Priest! I see thou art a man of courage; henceforward we are 
in confidence. Take mine with my hand; give me thine. Confess to me, as 
the first proof of it, didst thou never shrink back from so voracious and intract- 
able a monster as that accursed snake ?’ 

«¢ Priest. We caught her young, and fed her on goat’s milk, as our Jupiter 
himself was fed in the caverns of Crete.’ 

“¢ Alexander. Your Jupiter! that was another.’ 

“*¢ Priest. Some people say so; but the same cradle serves for the whole 
family, the same story will do for them all. As for fearing this young per- 
sonage in the treasury-vault, we fear her no more, son Alexander, than the 
priests of Egypt do his holiness, the crocodile-god. The gods and their peda- 
gogues are manageable to the hand that feeds them,’ 

“« ¢ Alexander. Canst thou talk thus ?’ 

“ ¢ Priest. Of false gods, not of the true one.’ 

*«¢ Alexander. One! Are there not many? some dozens? some hun- 
dreds ?’ 

“¢ Priest. Not in our vicinity, praised be Hammon! And, plainly to speak, 
there is nowhere another, let who will have begotten him, whether on cloud or 
meadow, feather-bed or barn-floor, worth a salt locust or a last-year’s date- 
fruit. These are our mysteries, if thou must needs know them ; and those of 
other priesthoods are the like, Alexander, my boy, do not stand there, with 
thy arms folded and thy head aside, pondering. Jupiter, the Ram, for ever !’ 

“« Alexander. Glory to Jupiter the Ram!’ 

“<¢ Priest. Thou stoppest on a sudden thy prayers and praises to father 
Jupiter. Son Alexander! art thou hot satisfied? What ails thee, drawing the 
back of thy hand across thine eyes ?’ 

“* € Alexander. A little dust flew into them as the door opened.’ 

“<« Priest. Of that dust are the sands of the desert and the kings of 
Macedon,’ ”’ (vol, i. p. 422.) 


The dialogue between Gemma Donati and Dante, and the delicate 
manner in which the fond wife alludes to the first love of her hus- 
band, almost drew tears from us, remembering the deep sorrow of 
Dante when he found that his Beatrice was no more, and when, for 
the time, the earth remained a blank to him :— 


«<¢ Dante. Contented with the few who can read my heart, and proud, my 
sweet Gemma, of the precious casket that encloses it, I am certainly this day 
the happiest of men.’ 

as at To-morrow you shall he happier.’ 

“ ¢ Dante. By what possibility ?’ 

“« « Gemma. It is too late in the evening to carry our infant to the baptismal 
font; but to-morrow, early in the morning, in the presence of God and angels, 
in the presence of the blessed Virgin, I name it Beatrice.’ 

“ « Dante. Gemma! she hears thee ; Gemma! she loves thee for it more than 
she ever could love me: for this is heavenly.’ 
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“ Gemma. How much I owe her! Under her influence hath grown up into 
full maturity the happiness of my existence.’ 

“* Dante. And of mine. Modesty is the bridemaid of Concord. She not 
only hangs her garland on the door of the nuptial-chamber, but she bestrews 
with refreshing herbs the whole apartment every day of life. Without her where 
is harmony? or what is beauty? Without her, the sight of returning Spring 
has bitter pangs in it. Without her, the songs of love in the woodland, and the 
symbols of mated innocence on the tree apart, afflict the bosom, sensitive no 
longer but to reminiscences and wrath. Can it be wondered that she who held 
my first affections holds them yet? the same spirit in another form, the same 
beauty in another countenance, the same expression in another voice. . . . the 
— Beatrice in the bride Gemma? O how much more than bride! but bride 
still!’ 

“«* Gemma. Kiss me, Dante! And now let me sleep. Gently! Do not 
disturb the child . . . your Beatrice to-morrow. Further, further from the 
cradle! your eyes upon her would surely awaken her, Beloved! beloved! 
how considerate and careful! I am sleepy... can I sleep? I am too 
happy!’ ” (vol. ii. p. 233.) 


We regret we have not space to extract from “ the Citation, and 
Examination of William Shakspeare, nor from the Pentameron.” 
Amid the correspondence of Pericles and Aspasia, we extract the 
dying letter of Athena’s chief to the loveliest of the Hetairai: 


“‘ Reviewing the course of my life, it appears to me at one moment as if we 
met but yesterday; at another as if centuries had passed within it; for within 
it have existed the greater part of those who, since the origin of the world, have 
been the luminaries of the human race. Damon called me from my music to 
look at Aristides, on his way to exile: and my father pressed the wrist by which 
he was leading me along, and whispered in my ear, ‘ Walk quickly by; glance 
cautiously ; it is there Miltiades is in prison.’ In my boyhood, Pindar took 
me up in his arms, when he brought to our house the dirge he had composed 
for the funeral of my grandfather: in my adolescence I offered the rites of hos- 
pitality to Empedocles: not long afterward I embraced the neck of /Eschylus, 
about to abandon his country. With nk eon I have argued on eloquence, 
with Euripides on polity and ethics; I have discoursed, as became an in- 
quirer, with Protagoras and Democritus, with Anaxagoras and Meton. From 
Herodotus I have listened to the most instructive history, conveyed in a lan- 
guage the most copious and the most harmonious ; a man worthy to carry away 
the collected suffrages of universal Greece ; a man worthy to throw open the 
temples of Egypt, and to celebrate the exploits of Cyrus. And from Thu- 
cydides, who alone can succeed to him, how recently did my Aspasia hear with 
me the energetic praises of his just supremacy! As if the festival of life were 
incomplete, and wanted a great ornament to crown it, Phidias placed before us, 
in ivory and gold, the tutelary deity of this land, and the Zeus of Homer and 
Olympus. To have lived with such men, to have enjoyed their familiarity and 
esteem, overpays all labours and anxieties. I were unworthy of the friendships 
I have commemorated, were I forgetful of the latest. Sacred it ought to be, 
formed as it was under the portico of death, my friendship with the most saga- 
cious, the most scientific, the most beneficent of philosophers, Acron and Hip- 


pocrates. If mortal could war against pestilence and destiny, they had been 
victorious. I leave them in the field; unfortunate he who finds them among 
the fallen! And now, at the close of my day, when every light is dim, and 
every guest departed, let me own that these wane before me, remembering, as 
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I do in the pride and fulness of my heart, that Athens confided her glory, and 
Aspasia her happiness to me.” (vol. ii. p. 453.) 


Of the poetic portion of the Hellenies, the Hamadryad is a well- 
known favourite. Passing the larger poems, we extract the following 
lines to the well-known Andrew Crosse. They are obviously of 
recent composition, from the allusion to the last of the Laureates 
but one :— 

*¢ With languor and disease opprest, 
And years, that crush the tuneful breast, 
Southey, the pure of soul is mute ! 

Hoarse whistles Wordsworth’s watery flute, 
Which mourn’d with loud indignant strains 
The famish’d Black in Corsic chains. 
Nor longer do the girls for Moore 
Jilt Horace as they did before. 
He sits contented to have won 
The rose-wreath from Anacreon, 
And bears to see the orbs grow dim 
That shone with blandest light on him. 
Others there are whose future day 
No slender glories shall display ; 
But you would think me worse than tame 
To find me stringing name on name, 
And I would rather call aloud 
On Andrew Crosse, than stand the crowd. 
Now chiefly female voices rise 
(And sweet are they) to cheer our skies. 
«S560 you warm these chilly days 
With samples from your fervid lays. 
Come! courage, man! and don’t pretend 
That every verse cuts off a friend, 
And that in simple truth you fain 
Would rather not give poets pain. 
The lame excuse will never do, 
Philosophers can envy too.” (vol. ii. p. 669.) 

The lines to Matthew and to Wolff, to Michelet, on his “ Priests, 
Women, and Families,” to Czartoriski, all show the noble ideas 
that are still filling the bold heart of the writer. We give the second 
of these :— 

“ Michelet! time urges me down life’s descent, 
Yet suffers me to breathe and look abroad, 
And view one object, grand and luminous, 
In the clear south: ’ tis thou, apart, alone, 
Brave combatant, above all bravery 
Of proudest battle-field! No eloquence 
In thy own land, although that land pour’d forth 
From Paschal and from Bossuet such as Rome 
And Athens never heard, is warm as thine. 
To raise the feeble, to abase the proud, 
To strike the mask from frockt hypocrisy, 
Is worthy of thy genius. Deign to hear 
One more applauder.”’ (vol. ii. p. 672.) 


We close these volumes with reluctance, and shall speedily return 
to them. 
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Art. XXV.—The Life of Herodotus, drawn from his own Book. 
By Professor Dahlman, of Bonn. Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. 
London: Parker, 1845. 


Tue Germans certainly enact, from their love of the classic writers, 
a vast number of chivalric deeds, for which they can expect no mor- 
tal recompense, and of many of these not a breath reaches the ears 
of the rest of the literary republic of Europe. The work before us 
is an ingenious attempt to draw out a life from the writings of Hero- 
dotus, and such small traditionary notices as are handed down to us 
in numerous Greek and Latin writers. The author is no gentle 
yielder to current stories unless well supported, and we consequently 
find him rejecting the received account, without hesitation, of the 
reading of his history at the Olympic games. After a long series of 
inquiries when and where did Herodotus write? our author arrives 
at the conclusion that he wrote a passage in his first book in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, or perhaps older. We think the 
inferences on which this is based extremely doubtful, but they are 
unquestionably highly ingenious, and our author arrives at the con- 
clusion that the history was written in Italy at an advanced age of 
life. A learned dissertation on ‘‘the travels of Herodotus,’ and the 
results from them, follows. An account of the written materials for 
the ‘‘ History of Greece” succeeds this, and the plan and execution 
of the work is next considered. A defence of the candour of the 
historian succeeds, broadly and fairly treated. The author also shows 
most satisfactorily that the supposed connexion between Herodotus 
and Thucydides did not exist, and that they could not have been 
cognizant of each other’s writings. From most barren materials 
Professor Dahlman has contrived to extract much varied informa- 
tion; but the life of the great Halicarnassian is buried from sight by 
the dust of ages past to such an extent as to lead us to despair of all 
recovery in its fulness and perfection. 





Art. XXVI.—.4 Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Lite- 
rature. By Augustus William Schlegel. Translated by John 
Black, Esq., late Editor of the “Morning Chronicle.” Bohn: 
1846. 


Tue merits of Schlegel as a dramatic critic are well-known, and 
have almost in England become stereotyped in the ‘ Theatre of the 
Greeks,’ and other University publications, in which reference has 
been made to them. His great work is here before us in a cheap and 
compendious form ; every portion of it has been canvassed, criticised, 
borne the weight of severest animadversion, and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of the warmest praise. We read it when younger with eager de- 
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light; we enjoy it later in life from the application of larger critical 
powers, and deeper acquaintance with the works on which it treats 
with still greater gusto. Seldom, indeed, has there appeared a critic 
of similar accomplishments with A. W. Schlegel. To have attained 
to a complete mastery over two languages,— such as Spanish and Eng- 
lish, sufficient to translate Calderon in the one, and Shakspeare in 
the other, with a deep classical knowledge and perfect acquaintance 
with French,—is so uncommon, that possibly no European scholar 
of his day could have written the work that is before us. We regret 
to say he died in 1845. His studies took a totally opposite direction 
in his latter years, when he added Sanscrit and the Oriental lan- 
guages to his previous researches. Amid his eloquent countrymen 
he was one of the most eloquent, both in speech and composition, 
and his memory rests among scholars hallowed and revered, and his 
acquirements when living won the tribute of her highest admiration, 
even from De Stiel. 











